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intellectual and personal integrity. Given Bathrellos’s clarity of both thought and expression, and 
the scope of his scholarship, it is to be hoped that he will turn his attention to this remaining task 
in due course. 


Janet Rutherford 
St Michael’s Rectory, Castlepollard 


Anthony Hirst, God and the Poetic Ego: The Appropriation of Biblical and Liturgical Language in 
the Poetry of Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis. Bern: Peter Lang, 2004. Pp. 425. 


In the study of Modern Greek literature, as Anthony Hirst points out, a disproportionate amount of 
attention has been devoted to its relation to the classical tradition, often at the expense of Byzantine 
or Christian elements. In such secondary literature as exists on Christian elements in the work of 
Greek poets, there is a general assumption on the part of Greek critics that Greeks are Orthodox 
and that, therefore, Greek poets are Orthodox poets. One of the stated aims of this book is to 
demonstrate that the poetry of Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis cannot reasonably be reconciled with 
Christian belief. 

Hirst is a scholar singularly well qualified for the task he has set himself; he has degrees in 
Theology and Byzantine Studies, as well as Modern Greek. Even more importantly, perhaps, he 
combines a thorough knowledge of biblical and liturgical material (and Bible scholarship) with a 
critical distance that has been almost entirely absent from earlier commentaries (one might cite as an 
example, in this context, attempts to portray Cavafy as a devout Christian). Hirst has no agenda 
other than that of a textual scholar seeking to test a hypothesis: that the use made of biblical and 
liturgical material by the poets whose work he examines is programmatic (not random), polemical 
and transgressive. 

Hirst defines the three poets under discussion as ‘religious in a very broad sense’: all are 
concerned with immortality, transcendence, divinity, the soul or spirit and the sacred as aspects of 
experience. They are not, however, writing Christian poetry. Hirst describes Palamas, Sikelianos 
and Elytis as poets with ‘highly unorthodox attitudes to Christianity’ and states that his book is pri- 
marily a study of intertextuality, investigating the relationships between the poets’ work, the Greek 
Bible and the service books of the Orthodox Church. He goes on to offer clear and useful definitions 
of, and distinctions between, intertextuality, allusion, source, influence and appropriation. The 
book is divided into three sections, one for each poet (in chronological order). 

In his discussion of Palamas, Hirst identifies and discusses five ‘tendencies’ in the poet’s 
handling of Christian themes: the marginalization of Christ himself, the focus on female figures, 
theological contentiousness, the eroticization of biblical figures and the assimilation of classical 
mythology. Hirst reads The Emperor’s Flute against the grain of earlier critics, arguing that it is not, 
in fact, a work of cultural synthesis but a highlighting of irresoluble contradictions between Modern 
Greece’s twin cultural heritages: Byzantine-Christian and classical. He reads the Flute’s address 
to the Virgin as ironical and suggests that ‘for the Flute, the presence of the Christian Parthenos 
[Virgin] in the pagan Parthenon is a violation of the grossest kind. in effect a rape’ (p. 119). The 
focus of Hirst's investigation of Palamas is the appropriation of language belonging to Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, the central figures of Orthodoxy. Faith in Palamas, Hirst argues, is not the same 
as Christian belief. The poem ‘Thomas’ is usually understood to express the anguish of the unbe- 
liever longing to believe, but Hirst disputes this reading, arguing that Palamas's lack of belief in 
Christ is central to an understanding of this poem. Hirst explores the erotic connotations of the 
Myrophoroi and the appropriation by the Gypsy (in The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy) of divine func- 
tions as well as biblical language. He concludes that ‘attempts such as that of Moschos to make 
Palamas a Christian (of however doubting a kind) cannot be sustained in the face of a close analysis 
of the relevant poetry’ (p. 135). 

The basic theme of the poetry of Sikelianos, Hirst argues, is Sikelianos — and it would not be 
easy to refute this. In considering Sikelianos, Hirst turns first to the ‘Fifth Gospel’ part of ‘Easter 
of the Greeks'. In contrast to Palamas, Sikelianos is a Greek poet whose agenda is syncretistic 
(although in his discussion of the ‘Olympian wheat’ Hirst misses the Orphic significance, which is 
stronger than the pantheistic one for Sikelianos). Hirst argues that Sikelianos presents himself as the 
fifth evangelist, and demonstrates convincingly that Sikelianos consistently privileges ancient myth 
over Christianity. 

Hirst explores in detail Sikelianos's identification of Christ with Dionysus, exemplified by the 
addition of Dionysian significance to the wine of the Last Supper, showing how the poet is accorded 
privileged status in the communion rite. Hirst also gives due consideration to the important ‘Holy 
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Mountain journal’ kept by Sikelianos when he visited Mount Athos with Kazantzakis, and empha- 
sizes Sikelianos’s knowledge of the New Testament. He shows how the poet displaces and paganizes 
omm but ultimately fails in his attempt, in the unfinished Easter of tbe Greeks, to rewrite the 
gospels. 

The section on Elytis focuses, for obvious reasons, on the Axion Esti. Elytis, using different 
strategies from his two poetic predecessors, names his own primary source explicitly (the 
Synekdemos) but also clearly uses Romanos and the Bible. 

Hirst shows how, to a greater extent than either Palamas or Sikelianos, Elytis is concerned 
purely with the language of the Bible and the liturgy; he does not engage directly with biblical 
episodes, but entirely overwrites the Christian meanings with his own. 

The Axion Esti is, argues Hirst, essentially a post-Christian poem (and even, in some respects, 
an anti-Christian one). Christian language is appropriated for the displacement of God by the nar- 
rator and the Greek people; the kingdom of heaven is replaced by this world (the world of the 
Aegean). Hirst draws attention to an obvious fact overlooked by other commentators, the drastic 
condensation of Genesis in the Axion Esti. The biblical text is subverted by the strategy of removing 
God from the account altogether. Elytis treats Genesis as a literary source, not as a sacred text. 

Hirst compares Elytis to Sikelianos in his project of competing with the Bible. He analyses the 
poem, relating it precisely to its liturgical and biblical sources. In particular, Hirst's analytic reading 
and structural analysis of the ‘Doxastikon’ section is exemplary. Elytis's reworking of Sikelianos 
and his creative use of the Book of Daniel are important aspects of the Axion Esti that earlier com- 
mentators have failed to examine. Lignadis, for example, seems to have mistaken Nebuchadnezzar's 
fiery furnace for the burning bush! A further engagement with Palamas and Sikelianos, on the part 
of Elytis, is astutely noted by Hirst: all three poets contest the saying of Jesus, ‘My kingship is not 
of this world' (John 18: 33). Again, no earlier commentator appears to have noted this. 

Hirst contends that T.S. Eliot's characterizations of the three phases of the English novel's 
relationship to the Christain faith (cited in his Introduction) are applicable to Modern Greek poetry. 
Palamas and Sikelianos belong to the second phase, in which faith is no longer taken for granted; 
Elytis to the third, where Christianity is viewed as an anachronism. Hirst concludes that all three 
poets are belated Romantics, for whom there is no true God but the Artist. 

God and the Poetic Ego constitutes a major contribution to our understanding of the use of 
Christian elements in the work of three major Greek poets of the twentieth century, and therefore of 
the poetry itself. It is a work of painstaking scholarship and highly illuminating insights and it is 
difficult to see how it could be superseded. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


Dora Rosetti, H Epwpévy tys, ed. Christina Dounia. Athens: Metaichmio, 2006. Pp. 242 


It is not every day, at least in Modern Greek literature, that a work of fiction is rediscovered more 
than three-quarters of a century after its first publication, and an even rarer occurrence when the 
book concerned turns out to be strikingly original in both form and content. Far from being merely 
a Greek literary curiosity, however, Dora Rosetti's lost novel, Her Lover, is presented by Christina 
Dounia, in this new critical edition, as occupying a ground-breaking position in the history of 
European literature. 

Dounia first became aware of the novel's existence when she chanced upon an enthusiastic 
review of it by Xenopoulos, written in the year of the novel's first publication, 1929. By a happy 
coincidence, a single copy of the novel then came to light in a private library on the island of Lesbos. 
Subsequently, a second copy was identified among Cavafy's remaining books (now housed in 
Athens), with a handwritten dedication to the poet by the author herself. 

Her Lover is a lesbian novel in diary-form. It charts the love affair between Dora, a chemistry 
student at Athens University, and Liza, a clerk. The story unfolds over a period of three and a half 
years, closing with Dora's graduation and her departure, with Liza, for Italy. 

In addition to its daringly overt treatment of a lesbian affair, Her Lover provides a fascinating 
picture of the Athenian cultural scene of the mid-1920s. From the pages of this book, a vibrant, 
active and well-informed youth emerges, routinely going out to dance and play tennis or water polo. 
These bright young things are well versed in world literature; they attend poetry readings and plays; 
they drink, smoke and even use cocaine. The novel also refers obliquely to the gradual spread of 
communist ideas among students and intellectuals. The only comparable description of this cultural 
milieu in Modern Greek literature, as Dounia observes, is to be found in Theotokas’s Argo, a novel 
that depicts a man’s world from which women are quite literally absent. 
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of the sources, none of which state specifically that Pulcheria sought a special relationship with 
Mary in her assumption of monastic vows, weaving of an altar cloth, or opposition to Nestorios. As 
for later empresses, who did play important roles in the foundation of churches and monasteries, 
there is no indication that their choices of dedication favoured the Virgin or even female saints over 
male ones. This refreshing and long overdue reassessment of the relationship between empresses 
and Marian devotion in early Byzantium does not demolish the possibility of a gendered approach 
to the subject, as we have seen above. It does, however, remind us that the Theotokos remains, in 
Byzantium at least, inseparable from Christology; her undeniable importance as intercessor and 
protector depends on her role as the Theotokos, or God-bearer. Byzantine liturgical texts and art 
continually emphasize this fact: Proklos’s homilies and the Akathistos hymn, for example, celebrate 
the incarnation as much as they do the Virgin Mary. Is it possible then to speak of a ‘cult’ of the 
Virgin in Byzantium? The term may be used, as Cameron acknowledges in her introduction, as it is 
applied to saints in the West, to imply special devotion to a holy figure. However, it should be borne 
in mind, as many of the articles in this volume correctly emphasize, that veneration for the 
Theotokos in Byzantium cannot be separated from Orthodox belief in the incarnate Christ and, 
connected with this, his portrayal in holy icons. 

In conclusion, this book represents essential reading for anyone with an interest in Marian 
studies, spirituality in East and West, art history and liturgy. It is well illustrated, with black-and- 
white photographs adjoining each article and a series of colour plates at the front. Maria Vassilaki 
is to be congratulated for her achievements in organising the Benaki exhibition and conference and 
editing the books that accompany each. These volumes will be viewed as ground-breaking studies in 
the field for a long time to come. 


Mary Cunningham 

University of Birmingham 
! M. Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of God: Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Milan and Athens 2000). 
2 R.N. Swanson (ed.), The Church and Mary. Studies in Church History 39 (Woodbridge, Suffolk and Rochester, NY, 2004). 
3 See, for example, N.F. Constas, Proclus of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity (Leiden 2003); L.M. 
Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn (Leiden 2001). 
4 Dr Leslie Brubaker directs this project, with the present reviewer acting as Research Fellow. Three major publications will 
appear after its conclusion in September 2006: a monograph containing translations, commentaries and some new editions of 
eighth-century homilies composed in honour of major Marian feast-days; the proceedings of the conference, ‘The Mother of 
God in Byzantium: Relics, Icons, and Texts’, to be held at St Edmund Hall, Oxford, 16-19 August 2006; and a book or long 
article analysing the results of interdisciplinary work on the topic as a whole. 
5 This work is published in full in his monograph, G. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani: Die Geschichte ròmischer Kultbilder im 
Mittelalter (Weinheim 1990). 
6 See the current discussion on the subject between L. Brubaker, ‘Icons before Iconoclasm’, in Morfologie sociali e culturali in 
Europa fra tarda antichità e alto Medioevo, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo 45 (Spoleto 
1998), 1215-54, and J.-M. Sansterre, ‘Entre deux mondes: La Vénération des images à Rome et en Italie d’après les textes des 
Ve-Xe siécles’, Roma fra Oriente e Occidente, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo 49 (Spoleto 
2002), 719-53. 
7 See B. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park, PA, 2006); eadem, ‘The supernatural 
protector of Constantinople: the Virgin and her icons in the tradition of the Avar siege’, BMGS 26 (2002) 2-41. 
* See, for example, K. Holum, Theodosian Empresses: Women and Imperial Domination in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1982); 
V. Limberis, Divine Heiress: The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (London 1994); K. Cooper, 
‘Contesting the nativity: wives, virgins, and Pulcheria’s Imitatio Mariae’, Scottish Journal of Religious Studies 19 (1998) 31-43. 


Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ: Person, Nature, and Will in the Christology of 
Maximus the Confessor. Oxford Early Christian Studies, 2004. Pp. xii, 210. 


The Byzantine Christ fills a yawning gap in Patristic studies, and will be welcomed by both 
theologians and historians for several reasons. Firstly, a succinct yet theologically precise account of 
Maximus’ Christological achievement is much needed by both scholars and students. Given the 
length of time occupied by Christological controversy in the Eastern Empire, and the schisms it 
caused, a clear explanation of how the Christological puzzle was eventually resolved is long over- 
due. This volume gives a concise account of how Maximus succeeded in articulating a theology of 
Christ as a single, integrated Person without compromising either his divine or human natures. 
Maximus has been notoriously difficult to summarize because of the scope of his writing and its 
theological intricacy. But understanding his Christology has also been hindered by the lack of clear, 
objective scholarship concerning the monothelete conflict, which was its context. It is therefore an 
additional strength of this volume that before turning to a detailed examination of Maximus the 
author accounts for the main features of monotheletism, steering the reader deftly through the 
morass of polemical scholarship that surrounds them. The damage done by secondary literature in 
obscuring the history of Christology in the monothelete period is well illustrated here. 
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Bathrellos’s treatment of the seventh century illustrates his ability both to grasp nettles and to 
tease Out precise terminological meanings, traits that are evident throughout the volume. At the 
beginning of his chapter on monotheletism (p. 60) he makes two statements that are masterpieces of 
concise understatement: “The monotheletes of the seventh century constitute a small team of rather 
amateur theologians, most of whom were patriarchs, whose interests often lay not in the purity of 
Christian doctrine but in matters of ecclesial policy’; and ‘Hardly any thoroughgoing studies of 
monotheletism can be found, and those that do exist sometimes confuse rather than illumine.’ 
The tendency of both the primary and secondary literature to hinder rather than help in fact reso- 
nates through the whole period of Christological controversy. For this reason it is especially to be 
welcomed that the author begins his investigation not in the seventh century but in the fourth. In 
this way he is able to provide a continuous account of Christological development from the outset 
to its fulfilment in Maximus. As a result he is able to illustrate the extent to which the entire period 
of the debate was a process of struggling to define terminology in ways adequate to the task — 
particularly the meaning of hypostasis and its relation to ‘nature’. 

The Byzantine Christ is a work of systematic theology, and its remit is correspondingly lim- 
ited. It does not provide more than a cursory outline of the political, cultural or indeed ecclesiastical 
context of the Christological controversy, and readers ought to have prior acquaintance with the 
main features of Byzantine history. For this reason, though, it has much to offer historians. The 
obscurity of much of the primary literature of patristic Christology, combined with the often 
polemical mystification of the secondary literature, has tended to suggest either that there was no 
respectable philosophical theology going on at all, or that it was of such a hair-splitting nature as 
to be decadently irrelevant to the pressing, concrete needs of the empire. The clarity of the writing 
of this volume, together with its well-organized presentation, will hopefully entice historians to 
explore what the fuss was actually all about. The subject matter is thankfully organized historically 
rather than thematically, and each chapter has an introduction, development, and conclusion, 
designated by sub-headings. This not only makes it possible to follow a complex argument, it also 
makes it very easy to refer back to a particular individual or event. 

This volume should enable readers to appreciate that although the primary literature of the 
Christological controversy sometimes seems to dissolve into a war of jargon, there were very signifi- 
cant problems involved, both of philosophical theology and of religious belief. Some readers will be 
interested to discover why it is that orthodox theologians always seem so enthusiastic about the 
Chalcedonian definition, despite its having paved the way to the weakening of both Church and 
empire. Both theologians and historians will probably be gratified by the brevity with which Cyril of 
Alexandria is treated, though Bathrellos will perhaps not have allayed everyone’s unease as to the 
perfection of Cyril’s orthodoxy. But most importantly, this book should succeed in demonstrating 
to readers the magnitude of Maximus’s achievement. Up until Maximus, Christology had left Jesus 
Christ, to varying degrees, as a collection of divine and i features, in constant danger of either 
disintegrating into a dopplegdnger or of being overwhelmed by the divine nature to the point of 
ceasing to be human. Maximus’s ability to distinguish between faculties of willing (of which Christ 
must have had two) and the object of willing (which was identical for both his divine and human 
will), enabled the Christ of theology to be a single person without compromising either his divine 
or human nature. As a result, the Christ of Maximus is recognizable as the Jesus of the New 
Testament, faithful to the Father in loving obedience. At last we are presented with a Christ who is 
worthy not only of theological belief but also of religious devotion. 

There can be only minor criticisms of a work that accomplishes so much. It is a pity, for 
instance, that a book devoted to elucidating terminology of lasting significance should have fallen 
prey to the persistent use of the word ‘issues’ — a term that has become all but devoid of meaning 
and for which a better alternative can usually be found. Of more significance, it would have been 
good to see Diadochos of Photike’s use of ‘will’ more fully explored. Although Bathrellos recognizes 
Maximus’s debt to Diadochos in developing his understanding of the will, he believes that Maximus 
was the first to use thelesis as a theological technical term. It has in fact been argued that Diadochos 
had a technical understanding of thelesis, albeit with reference to anthropology rather than 
Christology (see J. Rutherford, One Hundred Practical Texts on Perception and Spiritual Discern- 
ment from Diadochos of Photike, Belfast 2000). 

It is also worth noting that Diadochos saw the restoration of human beings into the image and 
likeness of God as the recovery of their integrity as persons, which had been lost as a result of 
Adamic sin. It would be interesting to know in what way this might have influenced Maximus’s 
understanding of the importance of personal integrity, however obliquely. This of course does not 
fall within the remit of The Byzantine Christ. In his introduction Bathrellos notes that no account 
has so far been written of the relationship between Maximus’s Christology and the rest of his 
theology (p. 7). No theology is, ultimately, done in a vacuum, and it cannot be an accident that 
articulating the unity of the Person of Christ was accomplished by a human being of such great 
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intellectual and personal integrity. Given Bathrellos’s clarity of both thought and expression, and 
the scope of his scholarship, it is to be hoped that he will turn his attention to this remaining task 
in due course. 


Janet Rutherford 
St Michael’s Rectory, Castlepollard 


Anthony Hirst, God and the Poetic Ego: The Appropriation of Biblical and Liturgical Language in 
the Poetry of Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis. Bern: Peter Lang, 2004. Pp. 425. 


In the study of Modern Greek literature, as Anthony Hirst points out, a disproportionate amount of 
attention has been devoted to its relation to the classical tradition, often at the expense of Byzantine 
or Christian elements. In such secondary literature as exists on Christian elements in the work of 
Greek poets, there is a general assumption on the part of Greek critics that Greeks are Orthodox 
and that, therefore, Greek poets are Orthodox poets. One of the stated aims of this book is to 
demonstrate that the poetry of Palamas, Sikelianos and Elytis cannot reasonably be reconciled with 
Christian belief. 

Hirst is a scholar singularly well qualified for the task he has set himself; he has degrees in 
Theology and Byzantine Studies, as well as Modern Greek. Even more importantly, perhaps, he 
combines a thorough knowledge of biblical and liturgical material (and Bible scholarship) with a 
critical distance that has been almost entirely absent from earlier commentaries (one might cite as an 
example, in this context, attempts to portray Cavafy as a devout Christian). Hirst has no agenda 
other than that of a textual scholar seeking to test a hypothesis: that the use made of biblical and 
liturgical material by the poets whose work he examines is programmatic (not random), polemical 
and transgressive. 

Hirst defines the three poets under discussion as ‘religious in a very broad sense’: all are 
concerned with immortality, transcendence, divinity, the soul or spirit and the sacred as aspects of 
experience. They are not, however, writing Christian poetry. Hirst describes Palamas, Sikelianos 
and Elytis as poets with ‘highly unorthodox attitudes to Christianity’ and states that his book is pri- 
marily a study of intertextuality, investigating the relationships between the poets’ work, the Greek 
Bible and the service books of the Orthodox Church. He goes on to offer clear and useful definitions 
of, and distinctions between, intertextuality, allusion, source, influence and appropriation. The 
book is divided into three sections, one for each poet (in chronological order). 

In his discussion of Palamas, Hirst identifies and discusses five ‘tendencies’ in the poet’s 
handling of Christian themes: the marginalization of Christ himself, the focus on female figures, 
theological contentiousness, the eroticization of biblical figures and the assimilation of classical 
mythology. Hirst reads The Emperor’s Flute against the grain of earlier critics, arguing that it is not, 
in fact, a work of cultural synthesis but a highlighting of irresoluble contradictions between Modern 
Greece’s twin cultural heritages: Byzantine-Christian and classical. He reads the Flute’s address 
to the Virgin as ironical and suggests that ‘for the Flute, the presence of the Christian Parthenos 
[Virgin] in the pagan Parthenon is a violation of the grossest kind. in effect a rape’ (p. 119). The 
focus of Hirst's investigation of Palamas is the appropriation of language belonging to Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, the central figures of Orthodoxy. Faith in Palamas, Hirst argues, is not the same 
as Christian belief. The poem ‘Thomas’ is usually understood to express the anguish of the unbe- 
liever longing to believe, but Hirst disputes this reading, arguing that Palamas's lack of belief in 
Christ is central to an understanding of this poem. Hirst explores the erotic connotations of the 
Myrophoroi and the appropriation by the Gypsy (in The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy) of divine func- 
tions as well as biblical language. He concludes that ‘attempts such as that of Moschos to make 
Palamas a Christian (of however doubting a kind) cannot be sustained in the face of a close analysis 
of the relevant poetry’ (p. 135). 

The basic theme of the poetry of Sikelianos, Hirst argues, is Sikelianos — and it would not be 
easy to refute this. In considering Sikelianos, Hirst turns first to the ‘Fifth Gospel’ part of ‘Easter 
of the Greeks'. In contrast to Palamas, Sikelianos is a Greek poet whose agenda is syncretistic 
(although in his discussion of the ‘Olympian wheat’ Hirst misses the Orphic significance, which is 
stronger than the pantheistic one for Sikelianos). Hirst argues that Sikelianos presents himself as the 
fifth evangelist, and demonstrates convincingly that Sikelianos consistently privileges ancient myth 
over Christianity. 

Hirst explores in detail Sikelianos's identification of Christ with Dionysus, exemplified by the 
addition of Dionysian significance to the wine of the Last Supper, showing how the poet is accorded 
privileged status in the communion rite. Hirst also gives due consideration to the important ‘Holy 
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Mountain journal’ kept by Sikelianos when he visited Mount Athos with Kazantzakis, and empha- 
sizes Sikelianos’s knowledge of the New Testament. He shows how the poet displaces and paganizes 
omm but ultimately fails in his attempt, in the unfinished Easter of tbe Greeks, to rewrite the 
gospels. 

The section on Elytis focuses, for obvious reasons, on the Axion Esti. Elytis, using different 
strategies from his two poetic predecessors, names his own primary source explicitly (the 
Synekdemos) but also clearly uses Romanos and the Bible. 

Hirst shows how, to a greater extent than either Palamas or Sikelianos, Elytis is concerned 
purely with the language of the Bible and the liturgy; he does not engage directly with biblical 
episodes, but entirely overwrites the Christian meanings with his own. 

The Axion Esti is, argues Hirst, essentially a post-Christian poem (and even, in some respects, 
an anti-Christian one). Christian language is appropriated for the displacement of God by the nar- 
rator and the Greek people; the kingdom of heaven is replaced by this world (the world of the 
Aegean). Hirst draws attention to an obvious fact overlooked by other commentators, the drastic 
condensation of Genesis in the Axion Esti. The biblical text is subverted by the strategy of removing 
God from the account altogether. Elytis treats Genesis as a literary source, not as a sacred text. 

Hirst compares Elytis to Sikelianos in his project of competing with the Bible. He analyses the 
poem, relating it precisely to its liturgical and biblical sources. In particular, Hirst's analytic reading 
and structural analysis of the ‘Doxastikon’ section is exemplary. Elytis's reworking of Sikelianos 
and his creative use of the Book of Daniel are important aspects of the Axion Esti that earlier com- 
mentators have failed to examine. Lignadis, for example, seems to have mistaken Nebuchadnezzar's 
fiery furnace for the burning bush! A further engagement with Palamas and Sikelianos, on the part 
of Elytis, is astutely noted by Hirst: all three poets contest the saying of Jesus, ‘My kingship is not 
of this world' (John 18: 33). Again, no earlier commentator appears to have noted this. 

Hirst contends that T.S. Eliot's characterizations of the three phases of the English novel's 
relationship to the Christain faith (cited in his Introduction) are applicable to Modern Greek poetry. 
Palamas and Sikelianos belong to the second phase, in which faith is no longer taken for granted; 
Elytis to the third, where Christianity is viewed as an anachronism. Hirst concludes that all three 
poets are belated Romantics, for whom there is no true God but the Artist. 

God and the Poetic Ego constitutes a major contribution to our understanding of the use of 
Christian elements in the work of three major Greek poets of the twentieth century, and therefore of 
the poetry itself. It is a work of painstaking scholarship and highly illuminating insights and it is 
difficult to see how it could be superseded. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 


Dora Rosetti, H Epwpévy tys, ed. Christina Dounia. Athens: Metaichmio, 2006. Pp. 242 


It is not every day, at least in Modern Greek literature, that a work of fiction is rediscovered more 
than three-quarters of a century after its first publication, and an even rarer occurrence when the 
book concerned turns out to be strikingly original in both form and content. Far from being merely 
a Greek literary curiosity, however, Dora Rosetti's lost novel, Her Lover, is presented by Christina 
Dounia, in this new critical edition, as occupying a ground-breaking position in the history of 
European literature. 

Dounia first became aware of the novel's existence when she chanced upon an enthusiastic 
review of it by Xenopoulos, written in the year of the novel's first publication, 1929. By a happy 
coincidence, a single copy of the novel then came to light in a private library on the island of Lesbos. 
Subsequently, a second copy was identified among Cavafy's remaining books (now housed in 
Athens), with a handwritten dedication to the poet by the author herself. 

Her Lover is a lesbian novel in diary-form. It charts the love affair between Dora, a chemistry 
student at Athens University, and Liza, a clerk. The story unfolds over a period of three and a half 
years, closing with Dora's graduation and her departure, with Liza, for Italy. 

In addition to its daringly overt treatment of a lesbian affair, Her Lover provides a fascinating 
picture of the Athenian cultural scene of the mid-1920s. From the pages of this book, a vibrant, 
active and well-informed youth emerges, routinely going out to dance and play tennis or water polo. 
These bright young things are well versed in world literature; they attend poetry readings and plays; 
they drink, smoke and even use cocaine. The novel also refers obliquely to the gradual spread of 
communist ideas among students and intellectuals. The only comparable description of this cultural 
milieu in Modern Greek literature, as Dounia observes, is to be found in Theotokas’s Argo, a novel 
that depicts a man’s world from which women are quite literally absent. 
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Her Lover is a recognizably Modernist text, though it was published a full year before the 
‘official’ inception of literary Modernism in Greece. It is elliptical, allusive and self-referential. The 
sentences are generally short, often consisting of a single word (usually a noun) that still succeeds in 
evoking a well-rounded image or even a complete scenario. 

The novel’s central character and narrator, Dora, does not arrive fully formed, like Athena 
from the head of Zeus. She is a character-in-progress, whose development unfolds with, and is thus 
enacted by, the text: the diary-writing process is inextricably bound up with Dora’s development. 
Previously, the Modernist diary form was thought to have been introduced into Modern Greek 
fiction in 1930 by Xefloudas, with his novel The Note-books of Pavlos Fotinos. The rediscovery of 
Her Lover obviously changes this. Rosetti’s use of the diary form, apart from allowing the reader a 
sustained insight into Dora’s moods and thought processes, is also experimental. Strict chronology 
is not observed, and the author uses techniques of flashback and long leaps forward in time. 

Her Lover is unique in Greek fiction of the first quarter of the twentieth century in terms of 
subject matter as well as style. (Seferis includes a lesbian sub-plot in Six Nights on the Acropolis, 
which he began to write in the 1920s, but this novella was not published until 1974.) Dounia notes 
that lesbian love had been a theme in European literature since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
She cites Baudelaire, Verlaine, Pierre Louys, Zola, Proust, Henry James and Victor Margueritte 
in this context, but comments that same-sex love is presented from a man’s perspective in these 
authors’ work and is largely, though not always, peripheral to its main themes. 

Virginia Woolf refers discreetly to love between two women in Mrs Dalloway (1925) and treats 
same-sex love indirectly, through mythological references, in Orlando (1928). The first direct treat- 
ment of lesbian love that can be compared to Rosetti’s is Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness, 
published in 1928, which was banned and withdrawn almost immediately, on account of its ‘obscen- 
ity’. (A similar fate presumably befell Rosetti’s novel.) Hall’s depiction of the ‘mannish lesbian’ and 
‘invert’ is, however, a far cry from Rosetti’s or, for that matter, Woolf’s heroines, who exercise free- 
dom of choice, rather than being driven by biological necessity. For Woolf and Rosetti, as for 
Nathalie Clifford-Barney and Vera Brittain, sexual orientation is a matter of personal choice. Thus, 
Rosetti’s Dora feels entirely feminine, and is openly critical of the stereotypical mannish lesbian. 

Dora and also (though to a lesser extent) Liza, behave in a highly unconventional, emancipated 
manner in all aspects of their lives. The former decides to live on her own, breaks with her parents 
and refuses their financial support during her studies, preferring to work instead because she realizes 
that financial dependence entails loss of personal freedom for women. She also keeps company with 
marginalized groups and men from a lower social class (uneducated labourers or farmers) — possi- 
bly an indication of her initiation into socialist ideas; she smokes in the street, drinks on her own, 
and gets drunk in tavernas, surrounded by men. She even consorts with drug addicts, though she 
herself condemns the use of drugs. 

Her Lover, Dounia argues, is a feminist coming-of-age novel, as well as a lesbian one. From 
an assertion of the freedom to choose a female partner, it seems a natural progression for Dora to 
reflect on and seek other kinds of freedom for (educated) women, such as financial independence 
and equality in the workplace. When Dora graduates, she finds it impossible to attain such freedom 
in Greece, and leaves for Italy. 

Even if Her Lover does not revolutionize our understanding of interwar culture in Greece, it 
will certainly contribute significantly to it. Christina Dounia’s commentary on the text, based on 
exemplary close reading, abounds with insights, including her convincing placing of it in the 
broader context of feminist and lesbian literature. We owe Dounia a debt of gratitude for her pains- 
taking research and equally for her conviction of this novel’s major significance for our knowledge 
of early twentieth-century Greek literature and culture. Apart from its great usefulness to students 
and scholars of Modern Greek literature and culture with an interest in the much-discussed interwar 
period, Her Lover provides a highly enjoyable read for the wider Greek-speaking public. 


Eleni Yannakaki 
University of Oxford 
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i uniqueness within the Greek world as a whole, due to the special circumstances of their 
istory. 

Of the 159 men and two women included in Kitromilides’s list, some were priests and monks, 
others laymen; some were Orthodox, others Catholic. They were Cypriots either because they were 
born in Cyprus, or because they were descended from Cypriots, or because they were active in 
Cyprus; they formed part of Cypriot logiosyne in their capacity as teachers, authors, copyists, edi- 
tors or translators. It is fair that Kitromilidis includes people who were descended from Cypriots, in 
view of the Cypriot emigration of 1571. Apart from Cyprus itself, these figures were active in the 
‘two diasporas’ (p. 44), in the West (particularly Italy, but also France) and in the East (the Balkans 
and the Holy Land). Those who spent a long period in the West often tended to be Catholics and to 
write in Latin or Italian, while those active in the East were keepers of the Orthodox faith. As in 
Crete, so in Cyprus, the Ottoman conquest brought about a revival of the Orthodox Church. 
In almost all cases, the careers of these writers necessitated much peregrination around Europe or 
the Middle East, for education, employment and other cultural activities. All of these figures, 
Kitromilidis claims, preserved a sense of ‘Cypriot consciousness’ (p. 44). 

The backgrounds and careers of these figures are varied. Members of the Lusignan family, 
whose forebears had ruled the island as kings, became refugees in 1571 along with many other 
Cypriots. Etienne Lusignan, the most prolific Cypriot author of the sixteenth century (p. 45), spent 
his last years in Paris but retained his intense interest in Cyprus, publishing his history of the island 
entitled Chorograffia in Italian in 1573 and in a French version in 1580. Another renowned Cypriot 
from a noble family was Iason Denores, who, continuing the Renaissance culture of Cyprus that 
was cut short by the Ottoman conquest, became one of the most famous Renaissance experts on 
rhetoric and poetics (particularly in relation to drama) in Italy. 

One of the few connections with Crete is provided by the Cypriot priest Matthaios Kigalas, 
who edited the first edition of Chortatsis’s tragedy Erophile (Venice 1637) — ‘sig YA@oouv Kate 
NOAAM dlepdapuévnv’, according to the indignant Cretan editor of the second edition (1676). 
Particularly interesting figures include Neophytos Rodinos, ‘the most important [Cypriot] author 
of the seventeenth century’ (p. 51), who studied, like many other Cypriots, at the Greek College 
in Rome and went on to write speeches, essays and saints’ lives in demotic Greek. Archbishop 
Kyprianos, the most important eighteenth-century author, spent some years working partly as 
an editor and prooofreader in Venice, where he wrote his monumental Totopia ypovodoyiKn tic 
vycov Kónpovo (1788). ‘Perhaps the greatest Cypriot writer of the nineteenth century’ (p. 36) was 
oe Hagiotaphites, the prime representative of those Cypriot logioi who were active in the 
Holy Land. 

The peregrinations of some of the figures in Kitromilides's book included (yteiec, tours of 
often far-flung areas in order to raise funds for churches and monasteries. Kitromilides himself was 
involved in a ten-year zeteia in order to prepare for this volume, visiting libraries in Europe (Italy, 
France, Switzerland and England as well as Greece and Cyprus) and in the Middle East (Jerusalem) 
to inspect printed books and manuscripts, checking and amplifying as far as possible at first hand 
the often vague or erroneous information that had been handed down by earlier scholars. 

In the last few decades Greek-Cypriot intellectual life has often been dominated by tensions 
between Cyprocentrism and Hellenocentrism, between a desire to promote Cypriot national identity 
and a desire to promote Greek ethnic identity on the island. There is no doubt that Kitromilides's 
book is Cyprocentric. At the same time, it is somewhat Hellenocentric, since the vast majority of 
figures included in his prosopography were Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians, while the rest 
were Catholics. Kitromilides sees his book as a contribution to a prosopographical dictionary of 
Cypriot culture from 1571 to 1878 that would include painters and musicians (p. 14). A complete 
account of Cypriot logiosyne would also have to incorporate Muslim cultural figures who were 
born in Cyprus or were active there during the same period. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Maria Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium. 
Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005. Pp. xxxii, 383. 


This collection of essays represents the proceedings of a conference held in Athens in January 2001 
on the Mother of God in connection with the important exhibition hosted by the Benaki Museum 
in the same year. The contributions cover a wide range of topics including historical, literary, 
theological and artistic approaches to the veneration of the Virgin Mary in Byzantium. They also 
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cover the whole period that is traditionally viewed as Byzantine, from approximately the fourth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and include Western as well as Eastern perspectives. The volume comple- 
ments, and expands, the excellent essays published in the catalogue for the Benaki exhibition.! 
Taken together, the two volumes have significantly increased our understanding of the causes for 
veneration of the Theotokos in Byzantine society and the ways in which this was expressed. The 
emphasis in both volumes is on visual art, perhaps reflecting the exhibition, primarily of holy icons, 
that inspired them; nevertheless, the articles on imperial patronage, liturgy and theology also repre- 
sent significant contributions to the field. As Averil Cameron points out in her excellent introduc- 
tion, this book is timely in its choice of subject matter. A conference held in Chester in the same year 
(2001) explored the cult of the Virgin, placing equal emphasis on Eastern and Western Christianity; 
this has also recently appeared in print.* Studies of individual Byzantine texts or writers concerned 
primarily with the Theotokos have also appeared recently, signifying growing attention to the early 
development of her cult in Constantinople.” Most recently, an ongoing project funded by the AHRC 
at the University of Birmingham has been investigating eighth-century homilies and hymns in 
honour of the Virgin Mary and the relationship between Marian devotion and the cults of relics and 
icons.* Another conference, intended to develop and expand the work begun at Athens, is planned 
for August 2006 and its proceedings will in due course be published. With regard to the present 
volume, this review will treat various issues thematically. Although it will not be possible to give 
each of the articles the attention that it deserves, or even to mention all of them individually, the 
review will attempt to highlight major points that they raise. 

Several articles deal with the early development of the cult of the Virgin Mary, especially with 
respect to its roots in Egypt and Palestine. Thomas Mathews argues that early icons such as 
the sixth-century image of the Virgin holding the Christ child, flanked by two saints, from St 
Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai, show a striking resemblance to images of the goddess Isis in pre- 
Christian Egypt. Citing such aspects as the throne, the manner of dress and averted gaze, Mathews 
suggests tentatively that the visualization of the Mother of God in icons directly followed a prece- 
dent established in pagan Egypt for Isis, the mother of the divine Horus. Elizabeth Bolman offers a 
somewhat different approach in her article on the image of the breast-feeding, or galaktotrophousa, 
Virgin in Coptic Egypt. Leaving aside the question of pagan antecedents, Bolman is more interested 
in possible Christian interpretations of this scene. She suggests first that assumptions about a 
connection between breast-feeding and motherly tenderness reflect modern concepts of gender. 
In fact little value was placed on newborn children in late antique and early Byzantine society; 
many babies were abandoned or placed with wet-nurses for the first few years of their lives. Bolman 
argues instead that the images of Christ suckling at Mary’s breast in Coptic Egypt may have con- 
tained a theological message. Figures such as Clement and Cyril of Alexandria, writing in the second 
and fifth centuries respectively, suggested allegorically that the milk in Mary’s breasts represented 
the Logos itself and that it represents ‘the drink of immortality’. 

Still on the subject of images, Gerhard Wolf shifts the focus to Rome, presenting the fruits of 
an extensive study of five early icons of the Virgin and the cultic activity that they inspired in later 
centuries.’ In this case the material evidence predates the textual so that the existence of ‘cults’ sur- 
rounding the icons must remain speculative. While avoiding positive conclusions on this subject, as 
well as on the function of icons in Byzantine society before iconoclasm, Wolf nevertheless appears 
inclined to ‘postulate the pre-existence of such beliefs and practices in earlier centuries’ (p. 26). 
Employing liturgical, hagiographic and poetic texts, he shows how a holy image could become ‘a 
veil or membrane for osmotic exchange of the divine and the terrestrial sphere, but also a mirror or 
magnifying/burning glass that focused the energy projected onto them by the public who venerated 
them' (p. 35). This interest in the public reception of icons, and especially in the allegiance that a 
church, community or confraternity could establish with a particular image, is taken up in an article 
by Bissera Pentcheva, on the Hodegetria icon in later Byzantine Constantinople. Pentcheva, like 
Brubaker, believes that the public and devotional roles of icons developed later than has previously 
been thought in the Byzantine world, that is, after the end of the iconoclast controversy. In a forth- 
coming book, as well as a number of recent articles, Pentcheva has shown how, once their validity 
in a Christian Orthodox context had been proved by iconophile theologians, icons came to play an 
important role in stational liturgies and other public displays of religious devotion.’ Various inter- 
esting hypotheses are explored in this article, including the possibility that the gestures of devotion 
depicted in icons such as the Hodegetria were imitated by those participating in processions and that 
the iconography of the Presentation of the Virgin into the temple began to include the motif of the 
litaneia at about the same time that this became a feature of Marian celebrations involving icons in 
Constantinople. 

Textual developments, especially in hymnography and homiletics, also receive treatment 
in this volume. Christian Hannick's article on the use of typology and allegory in hymnography 
represents an important addition to the field partly because, as he points out, so much work remains 
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to be done on this literary genre. Byzantine hymns, as well as many homilies, frequently express 
theological doctrine by means of typology and allegory, using imagery that expresses allusively the 
central Christological mysteries. Hannick’s definitions of typology, metaphor and allegory should 
help to clear up misunderstandings that have occurred in scholarly literature as a result of the blur- 
ring of these categories. Niki Tsironis also stresses the importance of hymnography in her article on 
the influence of liturgy on art between about the sixth and ninth centuries in Byzantium. Focusing 
on the human, motherly, image of the Mother of God that developed in the middle period, she 
argues convincingly that this concept was ‘tested’ in liturgical readings before being adopted in 
iconography. 

Charles Barber and Nike Koutrakou explore the intriguing question of iconoclast views of the 
Virgin Mary in their respective articles. Arguing that in their choice of the cross as the only legiti- 
mate ‘figure’ (tOm0c) of Christ, the Logos, the iconoclasts deliberately stressed the continuity of the 
old and new dispensations, Barber suggests that they downplayed the role of the Theotokos since 
she represents the materialistic aspect of Christ’s incarnation. While it is clear on the basis of art 
historical and textual evidence that the iconoclasts rejected pictorial representations of holy figures, 
it could be argued that this does not reveal anything about their theological view of the Mother of 
God. Nike Koutrakou takes up this vexed question in her article, using a variety of contemporary 
textual sources. She argues convincingly that the Theotokos was used as a political football in the 
dispute between iconoclasts and iconophiles, and that there is in fact little evidence to prove that 
iconoclasts rejected either the Virgin or her intercessory power. It is possible, on the other hand, that 
iconoclast efforts to augment the role of emperors as intercessors was thwarted by the affirmation of 
iconic and christological mediation that resulted from the controversy. 

Another issue that receives welcome attention in this volume is that of private devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. The articles by Henry Maguire and Brigitte Pitarakis, both of which discuss surviving 
objects such as pectoral crosses, jewellery and clothing, raise the issue of gender, private contact 
with Mary’s intercessory powers and changes in perception of the Virgin over time. Since this 
represents fairly new territory, it appears that some categories still require definition. For example, 
Maguire includes scenes involving the Theotokos such as the Nativity of Christ (embroidered on the 
hem of Theodora’s gown in the mosaic at Ravenna) or the adoration of the magi in his survey. Some 
of these may reflect special devotion to the Virgin; others may simply express Christian doctrine. 
Both Maguire and Pitarakis show that the evidence concerning women’s special attachment to the 
Mother of God is inconclusive, partly because of the absence of dedicatory inscriptions and partly 
because men as well as women appear to invoke her protection. Nevertheless, an impressive number 
of objects do survive that testify to women’s belief in the Virgin’s power to help them in conception, 
child-bearing, and illness (Pitarakis, p. 157). Maguire suggests that use of Marian imagery spread 
‘down’ rather than ‘up’: pictorial representations in monuments and icons seems to begin earlier 
than in domestic art. As Cameron points out in her introduction, however, problems remain with 
regard to scholarly definitions of ‘public’ or ‘official’ versus ‘private’; the distinction between these 
spheres may have varied in different periods. It is also difficult to identify the ‘ordinary’ Byzantine 
citizen, according to Maguire’s terminology. Would ordinary people have worn the expensive 
jewellery and lat | clothing described in his article? Can we even assume that the presence 
of a biblical scene or dedicatory inscription on an item of clothing implies a faithful attitude on the 
part of its wearer? 

There is not space in this review to discuss the wealth of information and analysis contained 
in the remaining articles of this volume. For example, the use of types to describe the Virgin Mary, 
which appears so clearly in liturgical texts, may be glimpsed obliquely in art, architecture, and even 
periti (Van Esbroeck). Maria Evangelatou’s interesting study of the presence of the censer in 
scenes of the Dormition, as at the church of the Virgin Arakiotissa at Lagoudera, Cyprus, reveals 
textual and theological meaning for this apparently commonplace object. Natalia Teteriatnikov 
and Rhodoniki Etzeoglou discuss the significance of the monastery of the Zoodochos Pege in 
Constantinople, along with the iconography that it inspired both in icons and at the church of the 
Virgin Hodegetria bri the Brontocheion monastery at Mistra. To conclude the volume, we have 
a fascinating series of articles on influences between East and West, especially as a result of the 
Crusades, in iconography of the Virgin Mary. Annemarie Weyl Carr in particular provides a wide- 
ranging and nuanced exploration of the differences between eastern and western understandings of 
the Virgin’s image. 

Finally, it is necessary to highlight what is perhaps the most controversial article in this book, 
namely, Liz James’s discussion of imperial patronage of the Virgin Mary in the early period. James 
questions the widespread acceptance by scholars of a narrative that views fifth-century empresses 
such as Eudokia, Pulcheria and Verina, but especially Pulcheria, as the main promoters of the cult of 
the Virgin Mary. There is no need to elaborate the details of this narrative here, since it has been 
argued in a number of books and articles in recent years.* James suggests a different interpretation 
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of the sources, none of which state specifically that Pulcheria sought a special relationship with 
Mary in her assumption of monastic vows, weaving of an altar cloth, or opposition to Nestorios. As 
for later empresses, who did play important roles in the foundation of churches and monasteries, 
there is no indication that their choices of dedication favoured the Virgin or even female saints over 
male ones. This refreshing and long overdue reassessment of the relationship between empresses 
and Marian devotion in early Byzantium does not demolish the possibility of a gendered approach 
to the subject, as we have seen above. It does, however, remind us that the Theotokos remains, in 
Byzantium at least, inseparable from Christology; her undeniable importance as intercessor and 
protector depends on her role as the Theotokos, or God-bearer. Byzantine liturgical texts and art 
continually emphasize this fact: Proklos’s homilies and the Akathistos hymn, for example, celebrate 
the incarnation as much as they do the Virgin Mary. Is it possible then to speak of a ‘cult’ of the 
Virgin in Byzantium? The term may be used, as Cameron acknowledges in her introduction, as it is 
applied to saints in the West, to imply special devotion to a holy figure. However, it should be borne 
in mind, as many of the articles in this volume correctly emphasize, that veneration for the 
Theotokos in Byzantium cannot be separated from Orthodox belief in the incarnate Christ and, 
connected with this, his portrayal in holy icons. 

In conclusion, this book represents essential reading for anyone with an interest in Marian 
studies, spirituality in East and West, art history and liturgy. It is well illustrated, with black-and- 
white photographs adjoining each article and a series of colour plates at the front. Maria Vassilaki 
is to be congratulated for her achievements in organising the Benaki exhibition and conference and 
editing the books that accompany each. These volumes will be viewed as ground-breaking studies in 
the field for a long time to come. 


Mary Cunningham 

University of Birmingham 
! M. Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of God: Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Milan and Athens 2000). 
2 R.N. Swanson (ed.), The Church and Mary. Studies in Church History 39 (Woodbridge, Suffolk and Rochester, NY, 2004). 
3 See, for example, N.F. Constas, Proclus of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity (Leiden 2003); L.M. 
Peltomaa, The Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn (Leiden 2001). 
4 Dr Leslie Brubaker directs this project, with the present reviewer acting as Research Fellow. Three major publications will 
appear after its conclusion in September 2006: a monograph containing translations, commentaries and some new editions of 
eighth-century homilies composed in honour of major Marian feast-days; the proceedings of the conference, ‘The Mother of 
God in Byzantium: Relics, Icons, and Texts’, to be held at St Edmund Hall, Oxford, 16-19 August 2006; and a book or long 
article analysing the results of interdisciplinary work on the topic as a whole. 
5 This work is published in full in his monograph, G. Wolf, Salus Populi Romani: Die Geschichte ròmischer Kultbilder im 
Mittelalter (Weinheim 1990). 
6 See the current discussion on the subject between L. Brubaker, ‘Icons before Iconoclasm’, in Morfologie sociali e culturali in 
Europa fra tarda antichità e alto Medioevo, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo 45 (Spoleto 
1998), 1215-54, and J.-M. Sansterre, ‘Entre deux mondes: La Vénération des images à Rome et en Italie d’après les textes des 
Ve-Xe siécles’, Roma fra Oriente e Occidente, Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo 49 (Spoleto 
2002), 719-53. 
7 See B. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park, PA, 2006); eadem, ‘The supernatural 
protector of Constantinople: the Virgin and her icons in the tradition of the Avar siege’, BMGS 26 (2002) 2-41. 
* See, for example, K. Holum, Theodosian Empresses: Women and Imperial Domination in Late Antiquity (Berkeley 1982); 
V. Limberis, Divine Heiress: The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (London 1994); K. Cooper, 
‘Contesting the nativity: wives, virgins, and Pulcheria’s Imitatio Mariae’, Scottish Journal of Religious Studies 19 (1998) 31-43. 


Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ: Person, Nature, and Will in the Christology of 
Maximus the Confessor. Oxford Early Christian Studies, 2004. Pp. xii, 210. 


The Byzantine Christ fills a yawning gap in Patristic studies, and will be welcomed by both 
theologians and historians for several reasons. Firstly, a succinct yet theologically precise account of 
Maximus’ Christological achievement is much needed by both scholars and students. Given the 
length of time occupied by Christological controversy in the Eastern Empire, and the schisms it 
caused, a clear explanation of how the Christological puzzle was eventually resolved is long over- 
due. This volume gives a concise account of how Maximus succeeded in articulating a theology of 
Christ as a single, integrated Person without compromising either his divine or human natures. 
Maximus has been notoriously difficult to summarize because of the scope of his writing and its 
theological intricacy. But understanding his Christology has also been hindered by the lack of clear, 
objective scholarship concerning the monothelete conflict, which was its context. It is therefore an 
additional strength of this volume that before turning to a detailed examination of Maximus the 
author accounts for the main features of monotheletism, steering the reader deftly through the 
morass of polemical scholarship that surrounds them. The damage done by secondary literature in 
obscuring the history of Christology in the monothelete period is well illustrated here. 
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The Cyprus Question is a specialism of Professor Holland and in two absorbing chapters 
are recounted the reasons why the enosis movement failed to bring union with Greece but resulted 
instead in an independent republic. There was no real danger to the British position until the Second 
World War, which left Britain still nominally a world power but too exhausted to fulfil the role. 
Yet it remained determined to cling on to Cyprus because of its enhanced strategic importance as 
the Cold War unfurled, producing a constitutional impasse. This was only broken when the enosis 
movement became militarized through EOKA. After a colonial rearguard action under Field 
Marshal Harding failed to defuse the situation, a political solution was sought, leading to the fragile 
settlement of 1960. 

The British military administration of the Dodecanese Islands was comparatively brief (1945— 
8). The islands had been under Italian occupation since 1912 and their fate would have been very 


different if Britain had lured Turkey into the Second World War with the prospect of their return 


to Turkish jurisdiction. When, however, the Turks remained steadfastly neutral until the war was 
virtually over, the British inclined towards Greece to keep her within the Allied fold. With civil war 
raging in Greece and bringing the danger of a communist takeover, the Italian treaty of February 
1947 provided for the islands’ transfer to Greek sovereignty; formal handover taking place the 
following March. 

The final chapter admirably draws together the themes traversing the island case studies. 
The telling point is made that, apart from Muslim minorities in Crete and Cyprus, support for a 
formal British connection was lacking. The Greeks soon learnt that obedience did not get results; 
only agitation and violence worked. Here the authors perceive an obduracy on the two sides which 
they illustrate with well-chosen quotations. British diplomats tended to equate enosis movements 
with disease whereas Greek nationalists saw British ‘reasonableness’ in response as calculated 
obfuscation. 

All in all, this is a highly impressive volume based on extensive primary research and second- 
ary reading. The authors provide absorbing detail on the islands reviewed but always do so against 
the background context and the wider picture. They conclude (p. 245) ‘that the British never devel- 
oped a conscious methodology for dealing with Hellenic irredentist claims’. Indeed, though lessons 
were learnt from one case, they were not always applicable to another, or sometimes earlier lessons 
were forgotten and mistakes repeated. In chronicling British reactions to Hellenic nationalist move- 
ments Robert Holland and Diana Markides have produced a superb nuanced study that deserves to 
be added to any university library with an interest in the history of modern Greece. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


Paschalis M. Kitromilides, Kuaptaxy Aoytootvy 1571-1878: Ipoc@noypadiri Sewmpyoy. Nicosia: 
Kentro Epistimonikon Erevnon, 2002. Pp. 321. 


Paschalis Kitromilides is Professor of Political Science at the University of Athens and Director of 
the Institute for Modern Greek Studies at the National Research Foundation. His immense list of 
publications includes works on political theory, the Enlightenment, the French Revolution and the 
history and politics of south-east Europe, as well as books on Cyprus and Asia Minor. He was until 
recently Director of the Centre for Asia Minor Studies; one good reason why a Cypriot should have 
held that post is that while Kitromilides’s mother, Magda, was born and bred in Cyprus, his father, 
Mikis, came to Cyprus as a refugee from Bithynia. Thus both of his parents, like him, form part of 
‘Cypriot logiosyne’. 

The term logiosyne is a recent coinage, due perhaps to K.Th. Dimaras. It refers both to the 
state of being a /ogios (scholar) and to logioi as a totality. I am not sure we have an equivalent word 
in English. Kitromilides’s book, the fruit of ten years’ research, consists chiefly of an alphabetical 
prosopography of Cypriot logioi, of the kind that was produced for Greek writers in general by 
Georgios Zaviras in the eighteenth century. The prosopography consists of 161 literary figures who 
were active during the Ottoman occupation of Cyprus (1571-1878). Each entry consists of a brief 
biography, a list of publications and/or manuscripts, and a bibliography of secondary material. 
Kitromilides’s potted biographies of these people can be read as a sample of Cypriot mentalities 
during the period under consideration. To a large extent, these mentalities are little different 
from those of the Greek world in general. It is indicative, though, that two areas of the Greek world 
have Greek nouns that refer particularly to their study: kumpoAoyia (or KumpioAoyia) and 
kpntoAoyía. This is because of the size and the huge cultural significance of these islands, but also 
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i uniqueness within the Greek world as a whole, due to the special circumstances of their 
istory. 

Of the 159 men and two women included in Kitromilides’s list, some were priests and monks, 
others laymen; some were Orthodox, others Catholic. They were Cypriots either because they were 
born in Cyprus, or because they were descended from Cypriots, or because they were active in 
Cyprus; they formed part of Cypriot logiosyne in their capacity as teachers, authors, copyists, edi- 
tors or translators. It is fair that Kitromilidis includes people who were descended from Cypriots, in 
view of the Cypriot emigration of 1571. Apart from Cyprus itself, these figures were active in the 
‘two diasporas’ (p. 44), in the West (particularly Italy, but also France) and in the East (the Balkans 
and the Holy Land). Those who spent a long period in the West often tended to be Catholics and to 
write in Latin or Italian, while those active in the East were keepers of the Orthodox faith. As in 
Crete, so in Cyprus, the Ottoman conquest brought about a revival of the Orthodox Church. 
In almost all cases, the careers of these writers necessitated much peregrination around Europe or 
the Middle East, for education, employment and other cultural activities. All of these figures, 
Kitromilidis claims, preserved a sense of ‘Cypriot consciousness’ (p. 44). 

The backgrounds and careers of these figures are varied. Members of the Lusignan family, 
whose forebears had ruled the island as kings, became refugees in 1571 along with many other 
Cypriots. Etienne Lusignan, the most prolific Cypriot author of the sixteenth century (p. 45), spent 
his last years in Paris but retained his intense interest in Cyprus, publishing his history of the island 
entitled Chorograffia in Italian in 1573 and in a French version in 1580. Another renowned Cypriot 
from a noble family was Iason Denores, who, continuing the Renaissance culture of Cyprus that 
was cut short by the Ottoman conquest, became one of the most famous Renaissance experts on 
rhetoric and poetics (particularly in relation to drama) in Italy. 

One of the few connections with Crete is provided by the Cypriot priest Matthaios Kigalas, 
who edited the first edition of Chortatsis’s tragedy Erophile (Venice 1637) — ‘sig YA@oouv Kate 
NOAAM dlepdapuévnv’, according to the indignant Cretan editor of the second edition (1676). 
Particularly interesting figures include Neophytos Rodinos, ‘the most important [Cypriot] author 
of the seventeenth century’ (p. 51), who studied, like many other Cypriots, at the Greek College 
in Rome and went on to write speeches, essays and saints’ lives in demotic Greek. Archbishop 
Kyprianos, the most important eighteenth-century author, spent some years working partly as 
an editor and prooofreader in Venice, where he wrote his monumental Totopia ypovodoyiKn tic 
vycov Kónpovo (1788). ‘Perhaps the greatest Cypriot writer of the nineteenth century’ (p. 36) was 
oe Hagiotaphites, the prime representative of those Cypriot logioi who were active in the 
Holy Land. 

The peregrinations of some of the figures in Kitromilides's book included (yteiec, tours of 
often far-flung areas in order to raise funds for churches and monasteries. Kitromilides himself was 
involved in a ten-year zeteia in order to prepare for this volume, visiting libraries in Europe (Italy, 
France, Switzerland and England as well as Greece and Cyprus) and in the Middle East (Jerusalem) 
to inspect printed books and manuscripts, checking and amplifying as far as possible at first hand 
the often vague or erroneous information that had been handed down by earlier scholars. 

In the last few decades Greek-Cypriot intellectual life has often been dominated by tensions 
between Cyprocentrism and Hellenocentrism, between a desire to promote Cypriot national identity 
and a desire to promote Greek ethnic identity on the island. There is no doubt that Kitromilides's 
book is Cyprocentric. At the same time, it is somewhat Hellenocentric, since the vast majority of 
figures included in his prosopography were Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians, while the rest 
were Catholics. Kitromilides sees his book as a contribution to a prosopographical dictionary of 
Cypriot culture from 1571 to 1878 that would include painters and musicians (p. 14). A complete 
account of Cypriot logiosyne would also have to incorporate Muslim cultural figures who were 
born in Cyprus or were active there during the same period. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Maria Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium. 
Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005. Pp. xxxii, 383. 


This collection of essays represents the proceedings of a conference held in Athens in January 2001 
on the Mother of God in connection with the important exhibition hosted by the Benaki Museum 
in the same year. The contributions cover a wide range of topics including historical, literary, 
theological and artistic approaches to the veneration of the Virgin Mary in Byzantium. They also 
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Robert Holland and Diana Markides, The British and the Hellenes: Struggles for Mastery in the 
Eastern Mediterranean 1850-1960. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. Pp. 266. 


As the introduction to this welcome volume makes clear, for most of the period covered there was 
a special yet complex relationship between Great Britain and Greece. In essence, the British, more 
than any other Great Power, fostered the emergence of modern Greece, though there were trials and 
tribulations en route. 

To their credit, the authors have avoided considering the more familiar touchstones of Anglo- 
Hellenic relations (the War of Independence, the two world wars, the Asia Minor disaster, the 
Greek Civil War). Rather, they focus on island case studies: the Ionian Islands (two chapters), Crete 
(two chapters), Cyprus (two chapters), the Dodecanese (one chapter), topping aad mie the 
volume with more general essays on ‘The British and the Hellenes’ and ‘Love, Deception and Anglo- 
Hellenic Politics’, As the authors note, with the exception of the Cyprus Question, the islands 
considered do not have an extensive English-language historiography. 

The book has a wide sweep, beginning in Victorian times when Pax Britannica ruled the world 
and closing at a time when the formal British Empire was being wound up. The theme running 
through the book is that of the extent to which the British were willing to sponsor Hellenic nation- 
alism. Greece became Britain’s proxy in the eastern Mediterranean because of its pro-British 
leanings, cemented by royal family ties, not to mention its strategically situated harbours. Yet, while 
British governments often favoured Greece, until 1914 the desire to prop up the Ottoman Empire 
provided a countervailing factor in policy calculations. 

Whilst all the islands considered became contentious issues in Anglo-Greek relations, part of 
the fascination lies in the fact that they were all different. The Ionian Islands were a British protec- 
torate; Crete, after 1897, and the Dodecanese, after 1945, were occupied by British troops as part 
of an international force; Cyprus became a formal British colony in 1925. What links them together 
is their strategic importance, to relative degrees, in protecting British interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the fact that they had a wider resonance. 

The opening chapter on the Ionian Islands deals with Gladstone’s mission of 1858-9 in 
response to agitation for union with Greece. As a Classical scholar Gladstone knew ancient Greek 
but a speech in the language led one native listener to remark that the vibes were good but he could 
not understand English! The end result of Gladstone’s exertions as Extraordinary High Commis- 
sioner were three reports, analysed in detail here, which recommended a series of reforms, including 
nullifying the coercive powers of the high police. Gladstone’s mission, designed to redress the faults 
of the protectorate, ultimately failed. The British could not long put off handing over the islands to 
Greece, the subject of the subsequent chapter. 

The calculation that, through the gift of the islands to the Greeks, the Megali Idea in pursuit 
of a Greater Greece would be dampened proved mistaken, leading to the disastrous Greek—Turkish 
war of 1897 over Crete. Chapter 4 reprises the prelude to the conflict and the aftermath in impres- 
sive detail. What the British achieved, in conjunction with other Great Powers, was the removal of 
the Ottoman garrison and autonomy under international supervision. Chapter 5 reviews the experi- 
ment in autonomy from 1898 to 1906, especially the disastrous administration of Prince George as 
high commissioner. Deluding himself that local politicians would become mute and compliant, he 
reckoned without the emergent Eleftherios Venizelos, who was soon proclaiming union with Greece 
as the only answer. Once he became Greek premier in 1910, however, Venizelos calmed the waters, 
anxious not to derail his modernization programme. But Cretan nationalism was stirred by the 
Italo-Turkish war over Libya. Venizelos conspired with the Royal Navy to prevent Cretan deputies 
arriving in Greece to sit in the Assembly, a move certain to provoke Turkey. Nevertheless, some did 
arrive and had to be prevented from entry by troops with fixed bayonets. Finally, in October 1912, 
following the outbreak of the First Balkan War, the deputies were admitted after Britain deliberately 
failed to instigate a declared European naval blockade of Crete. The runaway success of Greece’s 
alliance with its Balkan neighbours led to the formal annexation of Crete. 


© 2006 Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 
DOI: 10.1179/030701306X 115869 
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The Cyprus Question is a specialism of Professor Holland and in two absorbing chapters 
are recounted the reasons why the enosis movement failed to bring union with Greece but resulted 
instead in an independent republic. There was no real danger to the British position until the Second 
World War, which left Britain still nominally a world power but too exhausted to fulfil the role. 
Yet it remained determined to cling on to Cyprus because of its enhanced strategic importance as 
the Cold War unfurled, producing a constitutional impasse. This was only broken when the enosis 
movement became militarized through EOKA. After a colonial rearguard action under Field 
Marshal Harding failed to defuse the situation, a political solution was sought, leading to the fragile 
settlement of 1960. 

The British military administration of the Dodecanese Islands was comparatively brief (1945— 
8). The islands had been under Italian occupation since 1912 and their fate would have been very 


different if Britain had lured Turkey into the Second World War with the prospect of their return 


to Turkish jurisdiction. When, however, the Turks remained steadfastly neutral until the war was 
virtually over, the British inclined towards Greece to keep her within the Allied fold. With civil war 
raging in Greece and bringing the danger of a communist takeover, the Italian treaty of February 
1947 provided for the islands’ transfer to Greek sovereignty; formal handover taking place the 
following March. 

The final chapter admirably draws together the themes traversing the island case studies. 
The telling point is made that, apart from Muslim minorities in Crete and Cyprus, support for a 
formal British connection was lacking. The Greeks soon learnt that obedience did not get results; 
only agitation and violence worked. Here the authors perceive an obduracy on the two sides which 
they illustrate with well-chosen quotations. British diplomats tended to equate enosis movements 
with disease whereas Greek nationalists saw British ‘reasonableness’ in response as calculated 
obfuscation. 

All in all, this is a highly impressive volume based on extensive primary research and second- 
ary reading. The authors provide absorbing detail on the islands reviewed but always do so against 
the background context and the wider picture. They conclude (p. 245) ‘that the British never devel- 
oped a conscious methodology for dealing with Hellenic irredentist claims’. Indeed, though lessons 
were learnt from one case, they were not always applicable to another, or sometimes earlier lessons 
were forgotten and mistakes repeated. In chronicling British reactions to Hellenic nationalist move- 
ments Robert Holland and Diana Markides have produced a superb nuanced study that deserves to 
be added to any university library with an interest in the history of modern Greece. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


Paschalis M. Kitromilides, Kuaptaxy Aoytootvy 1571-1878: Ipoc@noypadiri Sewmpyoy. Nicosia: 
Kentro Epistimonikon Erevnon, 2002. Pp. 321. 


Paschalis Kitromilides is Professor of Political Science at the University of Athens and Director of 
the Institute for Modern Greek Studies at the National Research Foundation. His immense list of 
publications includes works on political theory, the Enlightenment, the French Revolution and the 
history and politics of south-east Europe, as well as books on Cyprus and Asia Minor. He was until 
recently Director of the Centre for Asia Minor Studies; one good reason why a Cypriot should have 
held that post is that while Kitromilides’s mother, Magda, was born and bred in Cyprus, his father, 
Mikis, came to Cyprus as a refugee from Bithynia. Thus both of his parents, like him, form part of 
‘Cypriot logiosyne’. 

The term logiosyne is a recent coinage, due perhaps to K.Th. Dimaras. It refers both to the 
state of being a /ogios (scholar) and to logioi as a totality. I am not sure we have an equivalent word 
in English. Kitromilides’s book, the fruit of ten years’ research, consists chiefly of an alphabetical 
prosopography of Cypriot logioi, of the kind that was produced for Greek writers in general by 
Georgios Zaviras in the eighteenth century. The prosopography consists of 161 literary figures who 
were active during the Ottoman occupation of Cyprus (1571-1878). Each entry consists of a brief 
biography, a list of publications and/or manuscripts, and a bibliography of secondary material. 
Kitromilides’s potted biographies of these people can be read as a sample of Cypriot mentalities 
during the period under consideration. To a large extent, these mentalities are little different 
from those of the Greek world in general. It is indicative, though, that two areas of the Greek world 
have Greek nouns that refer particularly to their study: kumpoAoyia (or KumpioAoyia) and 
kpntoAoyía. This is because of the size and the huge cultural significance of these islands, but also 
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A child bride and her representation in the Vatican 
Epithalamion, cod. gr. 1851* 


Cecily Hennessy 
Courtauld Institute of Art 


Vatican cod. gr. 1851 is composed of four bifolia, which contain the partial text of a poem 
and seven illuminations. The protagonists described in the poem are a Byzantine emperor, 
his youthful son, his daughter and a young foreign princess to whom the son is betrothed. 
Comparisons with other examples of imperial dress lead to the conclusion that the 
illustrations in the manuscript are probably fourteenth-century. I propose that the groom 
was Andronikos IV, who married, in 1356, aged eight, Maria, the nine-year-old daughter 
of the tsar of Bulgaria, Ivan Alexander. This marriage raises issues of children’s roles at 
court and the nature of books made for them. 


A manuscript, now in the Vatican Library, cod. gr. 1851, commonly known as the Vatican 
epithalamion, contains the partial text of a poem and seven illuminations.! It is composed 
of four bifolia and measures 230 by 175 mm. The characters featured in the poem and 
illustrated in the miniatures include a Byzantine emperor, his youthful son, his daughter 
and a foreign princess to whom the son is betrothed. The text and the images narrate the 


* This article was partially researched under the supervision of Professor Robin Cormack, to whom I am most 
grateful for advice. I would also like to thank Michael Jeffreys and Ruth Macrides for their suggestions and 
Kriszta Kotsis and Cecily Hilsdale for their support. 

1 J. Strzygowski, ‘Das Epithalamion des Palaologen Andronikos II’, BZ 10 (1902) 546-67, with translation of 
text in German; S. Papadimitriu, “O émiOardpioc "Avópovíkou II tod IIoXo10Aóyov', BZ 11 (1902) 452-60; 
H. Belting, Das illuminierte Buch in der spátbyzantinischen Gesellschaft (Heidelberg 1970) 26-9; P. Canart, 
Codices Vaticani Graeci. Codices 1745-1962, I, Codicum enarrationes (Vatican 1970) 324-5, II, Introductio, 
Addenda, Indices (Vatican 1973) XLV-XLVI; I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manu- 
scripts (Leiden 1976) 210—30, pls. 158—73, with each page illustrated, version of Greek text, and prior bibliog- 
raphy; M. Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular siortripror for Agnes of France’, Byzantine Papers: Australian Byzantine 
Studies Conference (Canberra 1981) 101-15; A. Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio di Andronico II: una cronaca di nozze 
dalla Constantinopoli Paleologa’, in Arte profana e arte sacra a Bisanzio, ed. A. lacobini and E. Zanini (Rome 
1995) 361-409, with each page illustrated and partial translation in Italian; most recently, C. Scholz ‘Der 
Empfang der kaiserlichen Braut: eine Betrachtung anhand von vier ausgesuchten Beispielen’, Palaeoslavica 
10/2 (2003) 128-54. Also see C. Hilsdale, ‘Constructing a Byzantine Augusta: A Greek book for a French bride’, 
Art Bulletin 57 (2005) 458-83. Due to the timing of this publication, it has not been included in the current 
discussion. 
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atrival of the foreign princess, her reception by the women of the Byzantine court, her 
visual transformation into a Byzantine augusta, and a first encounter with her sister-in-law 
in the splendour of an imperial tent. 

I will suggest, from evidence in the dress worn by the figures in the illuminations, 
that the generally acknowledged twelfth-century date for this manuscript is likely to be 
mistaken. Comparisons with other texts, examples of palaeography and of decorated 
initials further indicate that a dating in the thirteenth or fourteenth century is equally 
plausible. If this is the case, the manuscript was not made for a twelfth-century bride, but 
rather for one from the Palaiologan era. I will propose for whom, in all probability, the 
manuscript was created. 

Some of the sheets of the manuscript are now lost and those that remain have been 
rebound in the wrong order. The four bifolia are numbered in the top right-hand corner, 
and each is bound next to the adjacent one in the following sequence: 


8273 4 5 6 


JUL 


Paul Canart suggested an original order that has now been generally accepted. He 
reasoned that each of two gatherings had four bifolia, and so four are now lost. The first 
bifolium was previously inverted and the pages were arranged in this order, with the X 
indicating a lost folio:? 


X X 82 7 X 3X 56 X AX 


LUI) (Ll 


Ioannis Spatharakis, who was the first to publish photographs of the entire 
manuscript, used the imprints made on originally adjacent pages to reiterate Canart's 
view.? 

The first part of the book is clearly lost, as the extant text, on folio 8r, opens partway 
through a letter from the father of the bride. He writes to the Byzantine emperor, at first 


vacillating over whether he can relinquish his daughter, the light of his life. But then, with 


2 Canart, Codices Vaticani I, 324. 
3 Spatharakis, Portrait, 218-19. 
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reluctance and in recognition of the emperor’s greatness, he agrees to send her to him as 
daughter-in-law. On folio 2r, the tale is taken up by the voice of the narrator, who tells 
how the emperor received this news. The father of the bride sent a messenger by sea to the 
porphyrogennetos who, it emerges, is to be the groom. Below the text is a representation 
of a city, which is commonly held to be Constantinople (Fig. 1). On the right side, the 
inscription reads H POLI (the city), and on the left it reads KAT, which could perhaps be 
an abbreviation for Konstantinou, of Constantine.* Alternatively, Canart thought KAT 
to be an abbreviated form of KACTRON, meaning castle? The letters are now largely 
effaced, but details of the narrative suggest that the events took place in Constantinople, 
and it is likely that the inscription names the city. Furthermore, the image seems to repre- 
sent the walled city of Constantinople, with the principal church, Hagia Sophia, portrayed 
within the wall. Folio 2v bears a full-page illumination in which, in the lower register, a 
bearded messenger arrives in a boat and, in the centre register, kneels before an official 
and hands him a scroll; in the upper register, the official in turn hands the scroll to the 
emperor, who is seated on a throne, with his son to the left, and surrounded by attendants 
(Fig. 2). Facing this, in another full-page illumination on folio 7r, the emperor and his son, 
in the lower register, ascend stairs to a platform where they stand, in the upper register, 
with an imperial female figure, apparently the empress, while a herald reads the scroll and 
proclaims the marriage (Fig. 3).f The imperial family is dressed in court costume, and each 
wears a halo and crown. The boy’s youth is evident, since he is somewhat shorter and 
slighter than his father and has long plaits and a youthful face. On the verso, the text 
records the joy of the court and of all the people, and continues on folio 1r with the news 
of the arrival of another message, this one from the princess, in which she announces her 
imminent arrival and lavishes praises on the emperor and on the porphyrogennetos, her 
groom. In a miniature beneath the text, a messenger gives a scroll to the emperor, who sits 
enthroned with his attendants (Fig. 4). 

The following three folios are lost, which presumably recounted part of the narrative, 
as folio 3r starts with the words età dè TOUTOUG (‘after them’) and tells us that at least 
seventy female offspring of the imperial family and court hierarchy are sent to greet 
the princess. One is charged to go forward and help her change her clothes. This scene is 
illustrated on the verso (Fig. 5). In the centre register is a bridge and harbour, probably 
indicating her place of arrival. In the upper one, the princess disembarks, looking petite 


4 First noted by Strzygowski, ‘Das Epithalamion’, 548. 

5 Canart, Codices Vaticani, Il, XLVI. 

6 A. Heisenberg identified the scene in the upper register as a prokypsis: A. Heisenberg, Aus der Geschichte 
und Literatur der Palaiologenzeit (Munich 1920) 96. Belting identified the figure following the emperor in the 
lower register and the female figure in the upper register as the bride: Belting, Das illuminerte Buch, 29. Jeffreys 
adopted Spatharakis’s view that the figure following the emperor in the lower register is the groom. Jeffreys, 
after Spatharakis and Strzygowski, maintained that the female figure in the upper register is the empress: 
Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 111; Spatharakis, Portrait, 214-16. 
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Figure 1 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 2r (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 2 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 2v (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 3 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 7r (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 4 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 1r (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 5 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 3v (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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and nimbed, with a long blonde plait hanging down her back. She is accompanied by her 
attendants and is greeted by the female courtiers. These women then help her dress in 
formal attire, represented by a red-purple gown with broad sleeves edged with gold and 
red earrings. Now she appears very much like the courtiers, except her costume is more 
elaborately decorated. In the lower register she is seated enthroned in her finery, 
surrounded by the women of the court. The following folio is lost, and the next pages of 
text, folios Sr and v, speak of the joy of the bride’s new kin upon meeting her and of 
another later meeting. This is described as frightening. At the bottom of Sv is a further 
portrayal of a city, presumably Constantinople again (Fig. 6). On folio 6r this meeting is 
portrayed with the women in a tent, of which the outward appearance can be seen in the 
top left corner (Fig. 7). A Byzantine princess, crowned, embraces the foreign princess, who 
wears a diadem of pearls, and in the lower register they are seated together on the left, 
apparently chatting, with the Byzantine basilissa’s long plait resting on the couch, and 
attendants waiting outside.’ This is the final illustration. The text on folio 6v praises the 
city and refers to this meeting with the emperor’s eldest daughter, which it is said will take 
place the following day. The next page is lost, but as the text seems to run continuously 
it was presumably illustrated on both sides and perhaps showed more details of the 
reception. Folios 4r and v continue the description of the meeting of the two girls. 
The princesses are likened to stars, but the foreign is exalted above the Byzantine: the 
Byzantine princess could not compare with the beauty of the bride. 

It appears from the text that the book was given to the foreign princess. The narrator 
addresses her in the poem and tells of the past and then of the future: the girl arrives and 
then is dressed, but the meeting with the Byzantine princess is to take place the following 
day. It seems that the book was given to the newcomer after her arrival but before the 
completion of the ceremonies.* 

Two principal views have been put forward as to the identification of the princess. 
These date the manuscript some hundred years apart. Strzygowski considered the manu- 
script a Palaiologan work and dated it to either of the marriages of Andronikos II 
Palaiologos, son of Michael VIII.” Andronikos married first in 1272 and for a second time 
in 1285. Papadimitriu refuted Strzygowski's argument and argued that the poem concerns 
the marriage of Agnes, renamed Anna, the daughter of Louis VII of France, and Alexios II 
Komnenos, the son of Manuel I.? She arrived in Constantinople in 1179, when the bride 
and groom were probably aged about ten and eight. Three influential scholars have 
promoted the general acceptance of the date of 1179: Hans Belting, Ioannis Spatharakis, 


7 Sheis referred to as a basilissa, fol. 6v, line 15 (line nos. are given according to Spatharakis, Portrait, though 
he does not adhere to the original format). 

8 On the text as a gift to the princess, see Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 27; on the time of the delivery of the 
poem, see Jeffreys, "The vernacular', 102. 

9 Strzygowski, ‘Das Epithalamion', 547-67. 

10 Papadimitriu, '*O éri6aAdqutoc', 452-60. 
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Figure 6 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio Sv (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 7 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 6r (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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and Michael Jeffreys." It is this view that is currently largely held, and most recent studies 
have accepted a twelfth-century date with little question.” 

Several scholars have, however, been dissatisfied with a twelfth-century date on the 
basis of the illustrations. As mentioned, Strzygowski settled on the late thirteenth century, 
resting his argument in part on the dress worn in the illuminations.” Similarly, Diehl, 
Ebersolt, and Gerstinger argued for the Palaiologan period. Lazarev ascribed the 
manuscript to the beginning of the fourteenth century, and Canart dated it to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth, on the grounds of the script and the dress.? Velmans and Grabar 
both considered the manuscript a fourteenth-century copy of a twelfth-century codex.! 
Jeffreys, although reinforcing the Komnenian date of the text, granted that the illustra- 
tions look *more the product of fourteenth- or fifteenth-century decadence' than of the 
twelfth century." The Palaiologan argument was revived in 1995 by Antonio Iacobini.! 
He opted for Andronikos's first marriage, which he substantiated with some new dating 
and reference to related clothing and initials. However, in all these cases the authors have 
not given a detailed analysis and comparison of the dress. 

In order to assess the dating of the manuscript, it is necessary to take a close look at 
the dress of those portrayed in the miniatures. The clearest image of formal female attire 
is that worn by the empress in the upper register of folio 7r. This dress would seemingly 
rule out a twelfth-century date, since the empress does not wear the characteristic 
thorakion worn by both eleventh- and twelfth-century empresses.? The thorakion, a 
shield-shaped panel, hangs in the front and can be seen in a miniature from Paris, BN, 


11 Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 26-9; Spatharakis, Portrait, 210-30, pls. 158-73; Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 
101-15. 

12 For instance, H. Maguire, ‘Images of the Court’, in Glory of Byzantium, ed. H. Evans and W.D. Wixom 
(New York 1997) 191; C. Scholz, ‘Der Empfang! reinforces the twelfth-century date. 

13 Strzygowski, ‘Das Epithalamion’, 563. 

14 C. Diehl, Manuel d'art byzantin, 2nd edn (Paris 1925-6) 877-9; J. Ebersolt, Arts somptuaires de Byzance: 
Étude sur l'art impérial de Constantinople (Paris 1923) 126, n. 7; J. Ebersolt, La Miniature byzantine (Paris 
1926) 59; H. Gerstinger, Die griechische Buchmalerei (Vienna 1926) 37, who more specifically dated it to the 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

15 V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina (Turin 1967) 370, 416, n. 58; Canart, Codices Vaticani, I, 324. In 
Codices Vaticani, II, XLVI, Canart gave support to Belting’s argument that the decorated initials appeared to 
be twelfth century; see Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 27, n. 90. 

16 T. Velmans, ‘Le Portrait dans l'art des Paléologues’, in Art et société à Byzance sous les Paléologues 
(Venice 1971) 91—148, 103, A. Grabar, ‘Pseudo-Codinos et les cérémonies de la cour byzantine au XIVe siècle’, 
in Art et société, 202, n. 37. | 
17 Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 103. 

18 Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 361-409. | 

19 For studies of the thorakion see W.H. Rudt de Collenberg, ‘Le ‘thorakion’: recherches iconographiques’, 
Mélanges de l'École de Rome: moyen áge-temps modernes 83 (1971) 263-361; G. de Jerphanion, ‘Le 
*thorakion" caractéristique iconographique du Xle siécle’, in Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris 1930) 71-9; G. de 
Jerphanion, ‘Le “thorakion” caractéristique iconographique du Xle siécle’, in La voix des monuments, 2e série 
(Rome and Paris 1938) 263-78. 
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Coislin 79, folio I(2bis)v from the late eleventh century, in the period just before Alexios I 
Komnenos took the throne (Fig. 8).? The portrait depicts Maria, the wife of Michael VII 
Doukas and later of Nikephoros III Botaneiates. The thorakion is also worn by Irene, wife 
of Alexios I, in a portrait in the Barberini Psalter, Vatican, cod. Barb. gr. 372, folio Sr, also 
dated to the late eleventh century, and by Irene again in a panel now incorporated into the 
Pala d'Oro in Venice (Figs. 9 and 10).?! Other examples include Maria, Manuel I’s second 
wife, in her portrait in Vatican, cod. gr. 1176, folio 11r, which is dated to 1166 (Fig. 11).2 
As far as I am aware, there are no examples of empresses who do not wear the thorakion 
in this period. 

Regarding Palaiologan empresses, an engraving of Theodora, the wife of Michael 
VIII (1261-82), shows her wearing very similar dress to that of the empress in the Vatican 
manuscript (this engraving is copied from a lost mosaic in the Peribleptos monastery) 
(Fig. 12).# Theodora's costume has the same broad high collar, the wide-bottomed 
sleeves, the ornate bands running down the centre of the garment and around the hem, 
and the end of the /oros looped over her left arm. Similarly, Anna of Savoy, the wife of 
Andronikos III (1328-41), is wearing very comparable dress in a portrait now in 
Stuttgart." In a portrait of Manuel II and his family, now in the Louvre, MR 416, f. 2r, 
and dated to about 1404, the Empress Helen is dressed in similar imperial attire (Fig. 13).? 
She wears a high collar, very wide sleeves, and the garment has broad bands of decoration. 

The emperor's costume in the Vatican manuscript also shows clear Palaiologan, 
rather than Komnenian, features. For example, Alexios I Komnenos, in Vatican cod. gr. 
666, folio 2v, dated some time after 1111, wears a patterned robe or skaramangion, with 
a broad band around the bottom that extends up the sides in a fluted design (Fig. 14).75 
John II, the son of Alexios I, shown with his own eldest son in Vatican Urb. gr. 2, folio 
19v, dated to the 1120s, wears a loros and collar decorated with a grid-like pattern and a 
decorated robe beneath (Fig. 15)." Manuel I, the youngest son of John II, is shown 
in Vatican cod. gr. 1176, wearing a comparable costume (Fig. 11)? The Komnenian 
emperors tended not to have the distinctive stones hanging from the panel in the front, 
as in later examples. While Komnenian rulers often wore patterned garments, the 


20 Evans and Wixom, Glory, no. 143, and pl. facing 183; Byzance: l'art byzantin (Paris 1992) no. 271 (fol. 
1(2bis)v not illus.); Spatharakis, Portrait, 107—18, fig. 70. 

21 Spatharakis, Portrait, 26-36, fig. 7; H.R. Hahnloser and R. Polacco, La Pala d'Oro (Venice 1994) pl. 2. 
22 Spatharakis, Portrait, 208-10, figs. 155-7. 

23 Velmans ‘Le Portrait’, fig. 4, pl. XXXVI; further examples are given by Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 366, figs. 
21-22. 

24 Stuttgart, Cod. Hist. 2° 601, fol. 4, in M. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material 
Culture and Religious Iconography: 11th-1Sth Centuries (Leiden and Boston 2003), pl. 28. 

25 Byzance, no. 356; Spatharakis, Portrait, 139-44, pls. 93-4; I. Spatharakis, Corpus of Dated Illuminated 
Greek Manuscripts to the Year 1453, 2 vols. (Leiden 1981) no. 278. 

26 Spatharakis, Portrait, figs. 80, 82; fol. 2r, figs. 79, 81 also show Alexios. 

27 Evans and Wixom, Glory, no. 144. 

28 Spatharakis, Portrait, fig. 155-7. 
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Figure 8 Paris, BN, Coislin 79, folio I(2bis)v (Bibliothèque nationale) 








Figure 10 
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Figure 9 Barberini Psalter, Vatican, cod. Barb. 
gr. 372, folio 5r (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Irene, Pala d'Oro, San Marco, Venice 
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Figure 11 Vatican, cod. gr. 1176, folio 11r (Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica) 





Figure 12 Du Cange (1680), engraving from 
Peribleptos Monastery, Constantinople 





Palaiologan male imperial robe or sakkos is consistently without pattern and has a 
distinctly wide collar, broad decorative bands that run down the front and around the hem 
and gold patches or segmenta decorating it, as can be seen in the garments worn by 
the emperor in Vatican cod. gr. 1851. The red-lined loros hangs over the left arm, often 
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Figure 13 Louvre, MR 416, f. 2r 


Figure 14 Vatican cod. gr. 666, folio 2v 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 
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Figure 15 Vatican Urb. gr. 2, folio 19v 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 





projecting a little from the body. In some examples, the dark robe is decorated with 
light-coloured jewels or stones hanging from the central band and collar, as can be seen in 
the Vatican manuscript. Manuel IPs costume in the Louvre portrait is largely analogous 
to that of the emperor in the upper register of folio 7r (Fig. 13). It is also similar to the 
dress in another portrait of Manuel II, dated 1407-25, in Paris, BN, supp. gr. 309, folio 6r 
(Fig. 16).? This style of formal dress can be seen in a portrait of Andronikos II in a 
chrysobull in the Byzantine Museum, Athens, dated to 1301, and in portraits of John VI 
Kantakuzenos in Paris, BN, cod. gr. 1242, folios Sv and 123v, dated to 1351 (Figs. 17 and 
18).? It is also noticeable in Bulgarian and Slavic imperial portraits, in manuscripts and in 
wall paintings from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, where, in particular, the rulers 
have distinctive decorative stones. For instance, the typical Palaiologan dress is apparent 
in the late thirteenth-century portraits from St Achilles in Arilya showing Milutin with his 
brother and predecessor Dragutin and his wife, and Milutin, again, as he is depicted at the 
church at Studenica with his Byzantine wife Simonis, dated 1313-14, and in a portrait of 
Dusan, his wife Helen, and son Uroš at Decani.? Additionally, in these portraits, the 


29 Byzance, no. 357; Spatharakis, Portrait, 2334, fig. 175. 
30 Byzance, no. 355; Spatharakis, Portrait, 129-37, figs. 86-9; Spatharakis, Corpus, no. 269. 
31 T. Velmans, La Peinture murale byzantine à la fin du moyen âge (Paris 1977) figs. 22, 24-5. 
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Figure 16 Paris, BN, supp. gr. 309, folio 6r 
(Bibliothèque nationale) 





Figure 17 Paris, BN, cod. gr. 1242, folio 5v 
(Bibliothèque nationale) 
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Figure 18 Paris, BN, cod. gr. 1242, folio 123v 
(Bibliothéque nationale) 





women wear the end of the loros hanging over the arm, as does the empress in the Vatican 
manuscript. 

Similarly, the crown worn by the emperor in Vatican, cod. gr. 1851 is more character- 
istic of Palaiologan than Komnenian examples. The emperor’s crown or stemma in the 
Palaiologan period is gently bulbous in the upper part, which is clearly visible in 
the Vatican manuscript, particularly in the lower register of folio 7r, and in the Louvre 
portrait of Manuel II. * Such a crown is not worn by the eleventh- or twelfth-century 
emperors; their crowns are smaller and have flatter tops and straighter sides. 

It has been argued that the Vatican manuscript cannot be Palaiologan, since the 
emperor wears a rounded beard, which was not a Palaiologan custom.? However, several 
Palaiologan emperors are shown with this feature. Manuel II wears a largely rounded 
beard in Paris, BN, cod. supp. gr. 309, as does John VI Kantakuzenos in his guise as 
emperor in Paris, BN, cod. gr. 1242. By comparing the double portrait of John VI in this 
same manuscript, it seems likely that the longer beard with the fork in the middle was 
associated with age: he is shown as younger emperor on the left, with shorter and rounder 
beard, and as older monk on the right, with longer and forked beard (Fig. 18). This may 


32 Pointed out by Ebersolt, Arts somptuaires, 128. 
33 Spatharakis, Portrait, 216-17; Jeffreys, “The vernacular’, 102. 
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Figure 19 ‘Theodore Metochites, narthex, 
Kariye Camii, Istanbul 





suggest that the emperor in the Vatican manuscript was quite young. Another example, 
dated to the 1330s, is a manuscript in Paris of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Paris, BN, cod. gr. 543, folio 288v. The miniature shows an emperor not dissimilar to the 
emperor in the Vatican manuscript, with a round crown and short beard. 

Another Palaiologan feature is the extravagant headdresses worn by the attendants of 
both the emperor and the princess. Comparable hats, worn by Hebrew dancers, can be 
seen in Vatican, cod. gr. 752, folio 449v, dated to 1059, and clearly such headgear was 
adopted in certain contexts in the eleventh century.? However, it was also customary, and 
seemingly more common, in the Palaiologan period. For instance, similar hats are worn by 
the attendants of the emperor in the fourteenth-century manuscript, Paris, BN, cod. gr. 
543, folio 288v. A sumptuous example is that of Theodore Metochites in a mosaic above 
the entrance door to the nave in the Kariye Camii in Istanbul (Fig. 19). Closer to our 
examples is the hat worn by Cyrenius in Bethlehem, as depicted in mosaic in the outer 
narthex of the same church (Fig. 20). Moreover, Pseudo-Kodinos, who wrote in the 
fourteenth century about court customs, gives lengthy descriptions of the various head 


34 H. Buchthal, ‘Toward a history of Palaeologan illumination’, in The Place of Book Illumination in 
Byzantine Art, ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton 1975) 161; Ebersolt, Arts somptuaires, 126, fig. 60. 

35 Mentioned in Spatharakis, Portrait, 230; Evans and Wixom, Glory, no. 142; Spatharakis, Corpus, fig. 123. 
36 P. Underwood, The Kariye Djami (New York 1966-75), II, pls. 26, 28. On Palaiologan headwear, see R.S. 
Nelson, “Taxation with representation: visual narrative and the political field of the Kariye Camii’, Art History 
22 (1999) 58. 

37 Underwood, Kariye, pls. 159-60. 
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Figure 20 Cyrenius, governor of Syria, outer 
narthex, Kariye Camii, Istanbul 





coverings worn by members of the Palaiologan court, many with silk-covered frames.? In 
considering the dress, the male crown and beard and the headdresses, it seems more likely 
that the illustrations in the manuscript were painted in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
and not in the twelfth. 

In a recent study, Maria Parani discusses Byzantine dress and accessories and cites 
various examples in the Vatican manuscript to support her acceptance of a twelfth-century 
date for the illustrations.? However, without exception, the examples she uses do not 
conform to twelfth-century practice. She reiterates that the female loros undergoes a 
change in the tenth century so that the train is brought to the front, forming the shield-like 
thorakion, that this is worn during the eleventh and twelfth centuries but disappears by 
the thirteenth century. Furthermore, she points out that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the loros of the empress had a train draped over the left forearm, which is the 
case in the Vatican manuscript.” In the Palaiologan period, the crown was placed over a 
veil or net that fell to the shoulders, which again we have in our manuscript in the two 
portrayals of the groom’s sister on folio 6r.*! Smaller details are also worth mentioning. 
For instance, she points out there is no evidence of officials holding staff as insignia of 
office in eleventh- and twelfth-century texts, but observes that in the epithalamion, on 
folio 2v, the official beside the emperor has a red staff. This is strong evidence that the 
manuscript is not twelfth-century.* Her comments on aristocratic headdresses further 
confirm the probability of a later date for the manuscript." Likewise, she observes 
that Palaiologan examples, as in the scene with Cyrenius in the Kariye Camii, show an 


38 Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des offices: Pseudo-Kodinos: introduction, texte et traduction, ed. J. Verpeaux 
(Paris 1966) 141-66. 

39 Parani, Reconstructing, especially 52, 67 n. 56, 68, 78, 85, 134, 145, 146 n. 229, 229. 

40 Ibid., 25-6. 

41 Ibid., 30. 

42 Ibid., 66-7, n. 55. 

43 Ibid., 68-9, 85. 
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attendant standing holding the imperial sword hilt side up, like a standard (Fig. 20). All 
her examples of the sword held hilt side up are Palaiologan.* She points out that in earlier 
examples the sword is not held in the same manner. However, the sword is held in this 
way by the emperor’s attendant on folio 1r of the Vatican manuscript. Parani fails 
throughout to address the problems that all these examples suggest for the twelfth-century 
dating of the manuscript.* 

I will now turn to consider the text of the poem. Although Jeffreys only accepts with 
reservations a date of 1179, he sets out to show how the text fits with twelfth-century 
poetry. He indicates similarities between the Vatican poem and ceremonial poems 
celebrating major events written in political verse. These were most popular during the 
twelfth century in the reigns of John II and Manuel J, and Prodromos was their principal 
exponent, although they continued to be written ‘till far into the fourteenth century’.* 
One such example is a poem surmised to have been written on the occasion of John 
V's full accession in 1354." Jeffreys has further explored twelfth- to fourteenth-century 
political verse and includes an example from the early thirteenth century, a wedding song 
for Ivan Asen II of Bulgaria and his Byzantine bride, three poems on the death of a 
Michael Palaiologos, ‘probably Michael VIII but possibly Michael IX’ (who died respec- 
tively in 1282 and 1320) and a poem by Manuel Philes (c.1275—1345).* Jeffreys states that 
the text in our poem is beyond even the most ‘relaxed’ standards of writing at that time 
and ‘may be the only poem written by somebody outside the normal frame of Byzantine 
education’.*? The poem is written in a vernacular style that was popular in the twelfth 
century, rare in the thirteenth century and which re-emerged in the fourteenth, although 
apparently seldom in the imperial court.” 

Jeffreys lists vocabulary and grammatical forms that are found in the epithalamion 
but are abnormal in twelfth-century writing.?! One mentioned by him certainly points to 
a fourteenth-century date. This is a0@0evtdnovAoc, which the princess uses to address 
her betrothed.” This is current in Palaiologan texts. For instance, Pseudo-Kodinos uses it 
to describe how someone addressing the emperor should refer to his son.” It is also the 


44 Ibid., 146-7. Again she cites the similarity of the throne on folio 1r, which has a backrest with slightly 
curved uprights, as can also be seen in the portrait of John VI in Par. Gr. 1242, folio. 5v; see 163. 

45 Ibid., 52, n. 5. 

46 Jefferys, ‘The vernacular’, 104. 

47 Ibid., 105 and n. 32; S.P. Lambros (ed.), ‘Mépxov "AyyéAov avéxdota otiyoupyrnpata’, Néoc 
‘EMinvopuvnucav 3 (1906) 438-9. 

48 Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 104-5. Manuel Philes, who lived from about 1275 to 1345, composed varied 
work, but it includes political verse written for the courts of Andronikos II and III; on political verse see 
M. Jeffreys, ‘On the nature and origins of political verse’, DOP 28 (1974) 141-95, esp. 178-9. 

49 Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 104 and n. 39. 

50 Ibid., 105. Also noted by Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, n. 11. 

51 Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 104—5. 

52 Fol. 1v, line 18. 

53 Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 150.14-15. 
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inscription given to Manuel II’s youngest son, Andronikos, in the family portrait in the 
Louvre. Furthermore, the emperor is referred to as ddcovokpetop. Although the words 
ausonia or ausones are used in the twelfth century, for example by Constantine Manasses 
in his history, «ócovoxkpctop does not frequently occur in extant poetry until the early 
fourteenth century,” when it is used often by Manuel Philes.5 | 

Turning from the text to the script, the handwriting is round and clear and in a large 
archaizing hand and comparable examples can be found from as early as the tenth 
century, but occasionally in the fourteenth. Scholars have found it extremely hard to 
date." However, a cohesive study of related scripts has been made by the palaeographer 
Giancarlo Prato.’ He points out the tendency for archaizing hands from early times and 
describes an evolutionary process whereby from the beginning of the eleventh century 
script changed from uniformity, elegance and formal perfection to asymmetry and irregu- 
larity. Shortly after midway through the thirteenth century a style emerged, which Herbert 
Hunger named Fettaugen-Mode.? Prato considers the Vatican manuscript to bear some 
relation to this type of hand. It is found in a number of manuscripts and is a mimetic 
revival of a style of minuscules from the tenth and eleventh centuries. This calligraphic 
style had never quite disappeared, and it is more accurate to term it a survival since the 
phenomenon is also found in manuscripts from the twelfth century. Its use continued into 
the second half of the fourteenth century. Prato mentions that the artificial character 
of the Vatican manuscript excludes any close comparison with codices dated either to 
the end of the twelfth century or to the Palaiologan period. Some characteristics of the 
epitbalamion are found in Vatican, cod. gr. 863, written by a scribe named Manuel in 
1301. Prato notes the affected form, with characteristics such as the eye of the epsilon a 
little larger than normal, the two dots over the iota and upsilon and the tendency to form 
the omicron with a prolonged final stroke of the preceding letter. The form of the epsilon 
is also found in British Library, Burney 20, which is dated to 1285. Prato concludes 
that the writing is more likely to be dated to the end of the thirteenth than to the end of 
the twelfth century.9 In this he is responding to the two dates previously proposed for the 
manuscript. 


54 Fol. 5r, line 11. 

55 However, Alexios I is referred to as ‘king of the Ausonians’ in a poem by Nicholas Kallikes, poem 24; see 
M. Mullett, ‘The imperial vocabulary of Alexios I Komnenos’, in Alexios I Komnenos: Papers of the Second 
Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, 14-16 April 1989, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe (Belfast 1996) 
373. 

56 Manuel Philes: Works 001 2.135.7, 2.185.5, 3.50.1, 3.58.31, 3.61.82, and 002, 2.130, 92.39. It also appears 
in an inscription in Mystra: ‘Inscriptions byzantines de Mistra’, Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 23 (1899) 
100. 

57 See Jeffreys, "The vernacular', 103. 

58 G. Prato, Scritture librarie arcaizzanti della prima età dei Paleologi e loro modelli (Turin 1979). 

59 H. Hunger, ‘Die sogenannte Fettaugen-Mode in griechischen Handschriften des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts’, 
BF IV (1972) 105-13; Prato, Scritture, 154 and throughout. 

60 Prato, Scritture, 169-71. 
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However, the script is not dissimilar to that in the ‘Palaiologina’ group of manu- 
scripts, which John Lowden and Robert Nelson have dated to the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. Prato also links two fourteenth-century manuscripts to the 
Palaiologina group: Gospel books from Patmos, ms. 81, dated to 1335, and from Mount 
Athos, Lavra A 46, dated to 1333.9 The script also bears some relation to manuscripts 
discussed by Hugo Buchthal from the 1330s and 1340s, which include a lectionary, Paris, 
BN, cod. gr. 311, dated to 1336, a Gospel book, Athos, Lavra, cod. A 67, dated to 1342, 
and a Psalter, written for the empress Anna (widow of Andronikos III), dated to 1346. But 
more specifically, the script seems closer to the Paris manuscript, BN, cod. gr. 543, the 
homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, mentioned above, which Buchthal associates with 
the Paris lectionary because of similarities in the headpieces, while noting that they are the 
work of different scribes, and dates the homilies to the 1330s.9 We have already noted 
the similarity in the portrait of the emperor and the Palaiologan headdresses in this 
manuscript. It therefore seems entirely plausible that not only the text, but also the script 
of the epithalamion are from the fourteenth century. 

Belting saw the decorated initials as being typical of twelfth-century work.“ For 
instance, Sinai, cod. 339 which is dated between 1136 and 1155, is remarkably similar. But 
it is also the case that Komnenian models were copied well into the fourteenth century. 
Iacobini cites examples such as Oxford, Christ Church, gr. 24, probably dated between 
1270 and 1280 and Jerusalem, Taphou 51 from the third quarter of the thirteenth century 
as being comparable examples. But equally, later examples from the fourteenth century, 
such as those mentioned by Buchthal, are not dissimilar. 

It is apparent that the miniatures were painted after the text was written, as can be 
seen on folio 1r, where the illustration overlays the text, with seemingly little regard for it. 
It is not out of the question that a twelfth-century manuscript remained without illustra- 
tions until completed at a later date. However, this possibility seems unlikely, considering 
the particular narrative details, that this poem, which has references to specific individuals 
such as an emperor, his son and his son’s bride, would have been preserved throughout 
the Latin occupation and then revived and completed with illustrations to commemorate 
an occasion similar to that described in the text. There is sufficient evidence to suggest 
that the text, script, and the decorated initials are Palaiologan, and more likely fourteenth- 
century, and that all date from the same period. 


61 R.S. Nelson and J. Lowden, ‘The Palaeologina group: Additional manuscripts and new questions’, DOP 45 
(1991) 59-68, esp. 66. On a narrower selection of these manuscripts, see H. Buchthal and H. Belting, Patronage 
in Thirteenth-Century Constantinople: An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination and Calligraphy, 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 16 (Washington, DC 1978). 

62 Prato, Scritture, 167. 

63 H. Buchthal, ‘Toward a history’, 158-61, figs. 21-4. 

64 Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 27, n. 90. 

65 Iacobini ‘L’epitalamio’, 369-74, illustrated in Iacobini, figs. 28-9, 336, 41; also see Strzygowski, ‘Das 
Epithalamion’, 566. 
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This date is substantiated by Pseudo-Kodinos’s fourteenth-century account of court 
customs in the meeting of foreign brides. He records that the bride is met when she arrives, 
first by the female nobility and then by the groom and his father; subsequently the men 
leave and the women dress the bride in imperial vestments and escort her on a horse to the 
palace. In the Vatican manuscript, three pages are lost between folios 1 and 3. Folio 1 tells 
of the princess’s message to the imperial son, and folio 3 describes her reception by 
the women of the court. Her meeting with the groom would fit between these episodes on 
the lost pages, completing the order of events as described in this historical account. 

Pseudo-Kodinos also tells us that an imperial bride coming from abroad by sea would 
arrive near the church of Blachernai outside the city.” In 1296, another imperial bride, 
Maria of Armenia, the wife of Michael IX, arrived at Kosmidion, just north of Blachernai, 
and it is known that there was a bridge here across the Golden Horn. This is most likely 
the bridge that is seen illustrated on folio 3v. 

Is there anyone for whom the manuscript could have been made in the Palaiologan 
period? We know from the text that the emperor’s son was a porphyrogennetos.© The boy 
was already made co-emperor, since the foreign princess is referred to as augusta.” 
We also know that his father was still living, and he had more than one sister, since 
the Byzantine basilissa is described as the first or ‘eldest? daughter and she was a 
porpbyrogennete, that is a female born to the emperor.” The text likewise reveals that the 
groom’s bride came from abroad and that her father was also living. 

The young bridegroom cannot be Michael VIII, the first Palaiologan emperor, nor 
his son, Andronikos II. Michael’s father was not emperor of Constantinople, he was not a 
porphyrogennetos, and he married a Byzantine wife, Theodora.” Andronikos II, despite 
Iacobini's arguments to the contrary, was not a porphyrogennetos, although he did marry 
a foreign bride when he was young. Iacobini emphasizes (Spatharakis had noted this 
previously), that, according to Papadopoulos, the Palaiologan genealogist, Andronikos 
was born in 1259—60, and not 1256 as stated by Papadimitriu.” Iacobini therefore claims 
that, in all probability, he was born after Michael's coronation in Nicaea on January 1, 


66 Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 286-7; Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 27-8. 

67 Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 286. 

68 lacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 368; R. Janin, ‘Les Ponts byzantins de la Corne d’Or’, Annuaire de l'Institut de 
Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 9 (1949) 247-53. 

69 Fol. 2r, line 11 and fol. 1v, line 17. 

70 Fols. 3r, 18, 5v, line 11, 4r, line 20, and 4v, line 6. 

71 Fols. 6v, line 19 and 4v, line 4. 

72 A.T. Papadopoulos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen, 1259-1453 (Munich 1938) no. 1. 

73 Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 362; Spatharakis, Portrait, 212—213, n. 25; Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 58, esp. 
n. 2; Papadimitriu, “O éxvOaAcpi0c’, 453. This date for Andronikos's birth is also adopted by A.E. Laiou, 
Constantinople and tbe Latins: The Foreign Policy of Andronicus 11 1282-1328 (Cambridge, MA 1972); Failler, 
editing Pachymeres, dates Andronikos's birth to 1258; see George Pachymeres, Relations bistoriques, ed. 
A. Failler, II (Paris 1984), 410, n. 3; also see A. Failler, "Chronologie et composition dans l'histoire de Georges 
Pachymére’, REB 38 (1980) 39-41. 
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1259. After Michael reoccupied Constantinople, he was crowned again in the city in 
August 1261.” Iacobini proposes further ex silentio evidence that Pachymeres mentions no 
child at Michael’s coronation in 1259, but this is clearly a poor argument, as Michael was 
only just elevating himself as co-emperor, and the presence of his son would have been 
impolitic. However, Iacobini argues that the title could refer to Andronikos who, being 
born during the exile in Nicaea, was born after the first coronation of Michael and 
Theodora.” There is no evidence that Andronikos was ever known as porphyrogennetos, 
and apparently this was because he was born prior to his father’s coronation in 
Constantinople and therefore was not born in the special purple birthing room at the 
palace.” His brother, Constantine, bore this title and is referred to by Gregoras and by 
Pseudo-Kodinos as Constantine porphyrogennetos.” Furthermore, there is no evidence to 
show that his sister, Irene, was a porpbyrogennete, as suggested by Iacobini.” 

Michael IX, son of Andronikos II, was born in 1277 and was married in 1295 aged 
eighteen to Maria (Rita), an Armenian. However, Michael only had one sister, actually a 
half-sister, Simonis, and she was not old enough to take part in the ceremonies, being only 
one year old at the time of the wedding. Michael died in 1320. Michael’s son, Andronikos 
III, was born in 1296, made co-emperor in 1316, and was married in 1318, aged 22, to 
Irene of Braunschweig, two years before his father’s death. However, Andronikos II lived 
until 1328, and Michael ruled with his father. Probably, because Andronikos III's father 
was not the senior emperor, this excludes him, since both Andronikos II and Michael 
would presumably have appeared in the manuscript.” 

Andronikos III died in 1341, before his sons married, so the manuscript cannot refer 
to the marriage of his son, John V, who in any case married a Byzantine woman, the 
daughter of John VI Kantakouzenos.?9 We will set aside the sons of John V for now. 
Turning to the next generation, John VII, the son of Andronikos IV, must be ruled out, 
since he married in 1397 after his father's death in 1385.5 Manuel II’s sons are also 
excluded, since he had no daughters, except an illegitimate one.” This eliminates John 


74 On this, see R. Macrides, ‘The New Constantine and the New Constantinople—1261?', BMGS 6 (1980) 
13ff., on dating, n. 6, and on Andronikos’s coronation, 37-8. Also see F. Délger, ‘Die dynastische 
Familienpolitik des Kaisers Michael Palaiologos (1258-1282)’, in Paraspora (1961, first published 1940), on the 
date of Michael’s coronation and on Andronikos’s elevation. 

75 Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 376, n. 5. 

76 On use of the term porphyrogennetos, see G. Dragon, ‘Nés dans la pourpre’, TM 12 (1994) 105-42. 

77 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historiae Byzantinae ed. L. Schopen (Bonn 1829), I, 189; Gregoras, Rhomdische 
Geschichte ed. J. L. van Dieten (Stuttgart 1973) 1, 160; see also 272, n. 317; Délger, ‘Familienpolitik’, 187; 
Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 134.18. 

78 He suggests she was born around 1260; see Iacobini, ‘L’epitalamio’, 377, n 6; Papadopoulos gives no date 
of birth for her. 

79 Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 68. Manuel, the second son of Michael, did not marry; he was accidentally 
killed when young: ibid., no. 69. 

80 Ibid., no. 73. 

81 Ibid., no. 82. 

82 Ibid., no. 90. 
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VIII and Constantine XI. Also excluded is the son of John VI Kantakouzenos, as Matthew 
married a Byzantine, Irene Palaiologina. 

Let us return to John V and his sons. John was nine when he succeeded to the throne 
in 1341.8 He had four sons, Andronikos IV, Manuel, Theodore and Michael. Andronikos 
IV was born in 1348 and made co-emperor in 1355; in 1356 he married, aged eight, Maria, 
the nine-year-old daughter of the tsar of Bulgaria, Ivan Alexander.’ John V was alive at 
the time, and still young, being only twenty-four. John V’s wife, Helen, was also living. 
John and Helen had a disputed number of daughters, only one of whom, Irene, was 
discussed by Papadopoulos.® However, Anthony Luttrell has shown that John probably 
had at least two daughters and that Irene was born in 1349, so she was aged seven at her 
brother's marriage. Irene was therefore a porphyrogennete and she had a younger sister. 
The marriage of Andronikos IV therefore meets all the historical requirements of the 
poem. 

We need to return to some of the arguments for dating the manuscript to the 
marriage of Alexios and Anna and analyse if they can equally apply to Andronikos and 
Maria. Papadimitriu’s case rested on four issues: first, Alexios was suitably young to 
accommodate the word Bpepóðev, ‘from babyhood’ which is used in the poem to describe 
him; second, the messenger from France would have arrived by sea, as stated in the text; 
third, Manuel I’s court could have provided seventy relatives, whereas later the court was 
smaller; and fourth, Maria Komnene, Alexios’s half-sister, was a porphorogennete, as is 
the groom's sister in the text.” We have seen that Andronikos was as young as Alexios on 
his marriage, being aged eight. The text states that the father of the bride sends a ship 
with the messenger on board, and we see him arriving by boat in Constantinople.* The 
messenger may have left by land, travelled to the coast, and thence via the Black Sea 
to Constantinople, but similarly, a messenger on behalf of Anna of France, the twelfth- 
century bride, would most likely have started out by land. Regarding the size of the court, 
from Pseudo-Kodinos’s account, there were many layers of fourteenth-century court 
hierarchy, and our knowledge of aristocratic figures is far from complete. The Palaiologan 
court, while diminished in comparison the Komnenian court, was still substantial in 
number. On the other hand, the numbering of the entourage may well be a hyperbolic 
literary device, as are many other features of the poem, and it would perhaps be 
unwise to take the term literally. As we have seen, Andronikos’s sister, Irene, was a 
porphyrogennete. The poem states that the groom’s sister is the npa@tn, the first or eldest, 


83 Ibid., no. 73. 

84 Ibid., no. 81; on the date of Andronikos’s coronation, see A. Luttrell, ‘John V’s daughters: a Palaiologan 
puzzle’, DOP 40 (1986) 104. 

85 Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 88. 

86 Luttrell, ‘John V's daughters’, 103-4, and throughout. Irene was probably betrothed herself aged ten. One 
sister, Maria, died in 1376. 

87 Fol 1v, line 20; fol. 2r, line 9; fol. 3r, lines 3-4; fol. 4v. line 4. 

88 Fol. 2r, lines 10-11. 
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daughter of the emperor, indicating that there were one or more others born after her.” 
This problem has been deflected in regard to the twelfth-century argument by reference to 
a daughter born to Manuel in 1156, named Anna, who died at the age of four in 1160, 
some nineteen years before Alexios’s betrothal.” It seems unlikely that the poet refers 
to Maria as the eldest daughter when Anna has died so many years before. Additionally, 
the poem suggests that the marriage is imminent: the emperor is described as making 
preparations for the wedding.” Agnes arrived in Constantinople in 1179, most likely in the 
summer, but was not married until the following year, in February or March.” 

In previous studies, the foreign princess has always been said to be Western, since the 
messenger describes her as follows: tfj 660206 tv kaAAíav, / tv 66&otv tg XvatoAfic 
/ Kai náong oikoupévng (‘the ornament of the West, the glory of the East, and of all the 
world’) and when meeting her sister-in-law the bride is described as ts SUoEwC fitov 1j 
dota tà ong (‘the glory of the whole West").? The problem here is in what sense ‘Western’ 
is to be interpreted. Anna Komnene, in her biography of her father, Alexios, writing of 
her mother's death describes her as ‘the pride, in name and deed, of East and West, the 
Empress Irene'.?* This means that the empress is widely admired. It does not seemingly 
refer to Irene's lineage (her mother was Maria of Bulgaria), but rather to the extent of her 
fame. Similarly, our bride, ‘the ornament of the West, the glory of the East, and of all the 
world’, is being hailed as one with extensive influence. The normal assumption is that 
‘West’ in the epithalamion means France. However, the use of the term ‘West’ does not 
necessarily define geographical boundaries and is used here in a poetical sense. Addition- 
ally, historical texts refer in a general way to the East and West. For instance, Psellos, in 
recounting the actions of Alousanios, describes him as making bold ‘to set out for the 
West almost from the other end of the East’ and ‘arrived in the land of the Bulgarians’. 

Scholars have questioned why the bride’s beauty is exalted above her sister-in-law’s, 
the Byzantine basilissa.*” The bride is an augusta, a term used three times to describe 
her, and in marrying the future emperor, she would take precedence over the imperial 
daughter. Furthermore, the poem is written for her and the poet would naturally seek to 
praise her. 

The father of the bride is termed pnydipyns, which has been translated as king.” 
There is no clear instance of this word being used in reference to a Bulgarian ruler. But 
equally, there seems to be no other example of its use in other contexts. As Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos demonstrates in De Administrando Imperio, Frankish rulers are 


89 Fol. 6v, line 14. 

90 Papadimitriu, ‘‘O ém1daAduioc”, 454—6; summarized in Spatharakis, Portrait, 213. 

91 Fol. 1r, lines 1-2. 

92 Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 104; this has led Jeffreys to describe the poem as £icitripioi. 

93 Fol. 1v, lines 10-13 and fol. 4r, lines 15-16. 

94 Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, I (Berlin and New York 2001) 504.35 
TO péya tfj; dvartoA fic «o 600206 np&ypa Kal óvopa; The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, tr. E.R.A. Sewter, 514. 
95 Psellos, Chronographia (Milan 1984), Michael IV, XLVI: 13. 

96 For instance, Jeffreys, ‘The vernacular’, 109. 

97 Folio 2r, line 2. 
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referred to with the Greek form of rex.” Terms used by Byzantine historians for the 
Bulgarian ruler include &pywv and Bac1AgÓc.? Since the early tenth century, Bulgarian 
rulers had adopted the Bulgarian title Haps, Tsar, the title that had been granted by the 
Byzantine patriarch Nicholos I Mystikos, after Symeon had laid siege to Constantinople in 
913.1? The term can be used interchangeably for basileus, as in the illustrated edition of 
the Byzantine history of the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, dated to 1344-5, where 
the portraits of the Byzantine emperors on folio 204 have the same title as Ivan Alexander 
and his sons on folio 205.! In 1204, at a coronation service in Trnovo, Pope Innocent III’s 
envoy gave Tsar Kalojan the title rex Bulgarorum, and Innocent refers to Kalojan and 
Kalojan refers to himself as imperator Bulgarorum. The use of the term rex for the Bulgar- 
ian ruler is a possible explanation for the use of pnydpyng for the bride’s father in our 
manuscript, if he were to be Bulgarian." The term appears to combine rex, the Greek 
term for which is pnt, with archon, and unites the two titles of the Bulgarian ruler. In this 
way, pnyipyns conveniently grants the tsar power and authority, suitable for the father 
of a Byzantine augusta, but places that authority beneath that of the emperor and gives 
him an alternate title.” 

Maria is shown in a double-page family portrait in a gospel book in the British 
Library, Add. 39627 (folios 2v and 3r), known as the Gospels of Tsar Alexander (Figs. 21 
and 22). The manuscript was made in Trnovo and dated in a colophon to 1356, the same 
year as our bride’s marriage.* Her father, Ivan Alexander, is seen with his wife and 


98 For instance, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. G. Moravesik, tr. R.J.H. 
Jenkins (Washington, DC 1967), ch. 26. 

99 For instance, Nikephoros Gregoras uses archon, as in Gregoras I, 60; I, 163. Georgios Akropolites uses 
archon and basileus: for instance, the Bulgarian ruler is referred to as the BovAyapapyns: Chronike Syngraphe, 
ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig 1903), ed. P. Wirth, I (Stuttgart 1978), 107; and as BaouAsvc: I, 32; see also 
Pachymeres, Il, 557. 

100 Nicholas I Mystikos, Letters, ed. R. Jenkins and L. Westerink (Washington, DC 1973), letters 3-31. 
E. Dimitrova, The Gospels of Tsar lvan Alexander (London 1994) 20, hereafter The Gospels; S. Runciman, 
A History of the Bulgarian Empire (London 1930) 156-7. 

101 IIPb. On folio 204 eight Byzantine emperors are shown each with the title Tsar. The Bulgarian Tsars 
named are Ivan (John) Alexander, Michael, Stratsimir and John Asen (who has died). 

102 M. Voynov (ed.), Documents and Materials on the History of the Bulgarian People (Sofia 1969) 55-7; PL 
CCXIV, col. 1112-1113, letters 115, 116; PL CCXV, col. 290-291, letter 6; col. 413—417, letter 127; Dimitrova, 
The Gospels, 20. 

103 Ivan Alexander competed with Byzantium for glory and referred to himself as ‘Ivan Alexander Tsar and 
Autocrator of all Bulgarians and Greeks’, which would perhaps coincide with the princess’s description. This is 
inscribed on his portrait on Vatican, Slav. 2, fol. 1v; B. Filov, Les Miniatures de la chronique de Manasses à la 
bibliothèque du Vatican (Cod. Vat. Slav. Il) (Sofia 1927), no. 1, pl. 1; I. Dujcev, Les Miniatures de la Chronique 
de Manasses (Sofia 1963) no. 1; Spatharakis, Portrait, 161. 

104 The book was probably copied from a Byzantine manuscript, Paris, BN do gr. 74 or something very 
similar to it; see S. Der Nersessian, “Two Slavonic parallels of the Greek Tetraevangelia: Paris 74’, Art Bulletin 
9, no. 3 (1927) 1—52; B. Filov, Les Miniatures de l'évangile du roi Jean Alexandre à Londres (Sofia) 1934; 
Spatharakis, Portrait, 67-70, figs. 38-9; and more generally E. Bakalova, ‘Society and art in Bulgaria in the 
fourteenth century’, Byzantinobulgarica 8 (1986) 17-72. 
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Figure 21 London, BL Add. 39627, folio 2v 
(British Library) 





Figure 22 London, BL Add. 39627, folio 3r 
(British Library) 
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Figure 23 Vatican, cod. Slav. 2, folio 2r 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 





daughters, and Maria is the central girl on folio 2v, named in a diminutive form, Kiratza. 
Unlike her sisters, Maria has blonde hair just visible under her crown, as does the bride in 
the Vatican manuscript, and the two other princesses wear cloaks not dissimilar to the one 
worn by Maria when she arrives in Constantinople. 

Another Bulgarian manuscript, Vatican, cod. Slav. 2, may suggest a further relation 
between the Vatican manuscript and Bulgaria. This manuscript also contains portraits 
of Ivan Alexander and his family before Maria was born.’© This is the illustrated edition 
of the Byzantine history of the Chronicle of Constantine Manasses, dated to 1344—5, some 


ten years earlier than the Gospel Book of Ivan Alexander.99 One illumination, on folio 2r, 


shows the deathbed of Ivan Alexander’s eldest son, Ivan Asen (Fig. 23). The scene is set 
in Trnovo, shown by a representation of the city in the background. The boy lies on a red 
couch, with his father, another boy and church officials at his head, and his mother and a 
girl leaning over him from the side. If the head of the emperor in the upper register of folio 
7r is compared with the head of the Bulgarian tsar, it is apparent that the tsar and the 
emperor share the same shaped crown, beard and facial characteristics. Similarly the faces 
of the dying boy and of the boy next to the tsar in the Manasses manuscript are related to 
that of the emperor's son, as seen on folio 7r of the Vatican manuscript: they are similar 


105 B. Filov, Les Miniatures; 1. Dujcev, Les Miniatures; Spatharakis, Portrait, figs. 102—5. 

106 Filov, Les Miniatures, 10-15; Dujcev, Les Miniatures, 32. 

107 Filov, Les Miniatures, no. 2, pl. II, Dujcev, Les Miniatures, no. 2; Spatharakis, Portrait, fig. 103. Ivan 
Asen died shortly after his marriage; see Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 77. 
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Figure 24 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio 7r, 
detail (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 





Figure 25 Vatican, cod. Slav. 2, folio 2r, detail 
(Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 





in shape and in the delineation of the features, with simple oval faces and dark specks for 
eyes (Figs. 24 and 25).1% 


108 Another miniature shows Ivan Alexander with Ivan Asen after his death and accompanied by an angel as 
well as two younger sons, Michael and Ivan Stratsimir. However, their faces are not clearly visible: fol. 205, 
Filov, Les Miniatures, no. 69, pl. XL; DujCev, Les Miniatures, no. 69. A further page shows various Byzantine 
emperors, who are dressed in related ways to the emperor in our manuscript, although again the image is badly 
deteriorated: fol. 204v, Filov, Les Miniatures, no. 68, pl. XXXIX; Dujcev, Les Miniatures, no. 68. 
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Figure 26 Vatican, cod. gr. 1851, folio Sv, 
details (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 





Figure 27 Vatican, cod. Slav. 2, folio 2r, 
detail (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica) 


In 1336, the dying Ivan Asen had married the Byzantine princess Irene, daughter of 
Andronikos III; she was then aged nine and he was fifteen. Irene is thought to be the figure 
wearing a blue head covering standing behind the tsarina at the boy’s bedside.! Is it 
possible that the figure in blue shown standing next to the tent on folio 6r in the Vatican 
manuscript is this same Irene? She is clearly imperial, as she wears a coronet and is 
distinguished from the other courtiers. After being widowed, in 1356 Irene returned to the 
Byzantine court, aged twenty-nine, in the same year as her sister-in-law’s marriage to 
Andronikos.!!? 

Furthermore, the representation of Trnovo in the miniature depicting the deathbed 
scene in the Manasses manuscript is not unrelated to those of Constantinople in the 
Vatican manuscript (Figs. 26 and 27). They share the same bright colouring, simple 
geometric and rounded shapes, and white highlights. The similarities in these miniatures 
suggest a connection between the artist of our manuscript and Bulgaria, even if the illumi- 
nations are not by the same hand. As Belting has shown, the creation of manuscripts at 


109 Bakalova, ‘Society and art’, 25. 
110 On Irene, see Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 77. 
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the court of Ivan Alexander was a complex enterprise, with painter and scribe working 
together.!!! Is it possible that the manuscript was made for the Bulgarian princess 
by a combination of a Greek scribe and a Bulgarian miniaturist, who was probably in 
Constantinople? Or could the illustrations have been made by a Greek miniaturist who 
was influenced by Bulgarian customs? 

To summarize my findings, from evidence in the dress it seems more probable that 
the illustrations in the manuscript are Palaiologan and not Komnenian. The text does 
not conform to twelfth-century norms and may well be fourteenth-century since there are 
examples of such verse at that time, and some of the vocabulary favours a later date. 
Additionally, there are related Palaiologan instances of script and decorated capitals. In 
examining the identity of the bride and groom on which the manuscript focuses, the most 
likely identification is Andronikos IV and Maria, who married in 1356 and whose 
marriage fits all the various criteria established by the text of the poem. Comparisons with 
the style of the portraits in the Bulgarian copy of Constantine Manasses may reinforce this 
identification. 

What are some of the implications of this finding? When Maria, the bride, arrived 
in Constantinople, she was aged nine, the groom eight and the groom’s sister, Irene, only 
about seven. The children in the miniatures look older than this, but portrayals of Byzan- 
tine imperial children are not necessarily accurate as to specific height and age, and the 
lack of consistency in terms of figure size in the manuscript suggests that the artist was 
not concerned with such issues. The miniatures represent three children, pre-pubescent 
juveniles, who are placed in official and responsible positions in a diplomatic union. There 
is much that is intriguing in the reconstruction of a ritual encounter between two young 
girls, the foreign and the Byzantine princesses. Rather than being received by an adult, the 
young bride is welcomed by a girl of her own age, who was clearly given familial and 
political duties. The manuscript provides an interesting perspective on the roles played by 
children at court, particularly girls, and the attention given to affinities between children 
of the same age. It illustrates the greeting given by courtly women to a new royal arrival, 
but it also explicitly and evocatively shows us the key role played by an imperial daughter. 
How surprising that the young basilissa, rather than the empress, takes the lead in greeting 
the young bride. But also, the entire court was very young. As mentioned, Andronikos’s 
father was only twenty-four when his son married, and Helen, his wife, was about the 
same age.!! This may explain why it is the female offspring of the imperial family and 
court hierarchy who are sent to welcome the princess. 

The text and the images emphasize the role of women, both young and adult, in 
aspects of court custom. Although we do not have the complete manuscript, and missing 
pages probably showed the meeting of the bride and groom, the foreign princess’s initia- 
tion into Byzantine life comes in part through the women of the court. These representa- 
tions contrast with formal imperial portraits, dominated by sons and dynastic hopes. The 


111 Belting, Das illuminierte Buch, 7, 21-3. 
112 See Papadopoulos, Genealogie, no. 73. 
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narrative of this rite of passage gives women the prominent role, although men retain their 
formal significance. Men and boys receive messages and make announcements, while 
women and girls embrace and sit and converse. Yet, the political significance of the 
women should not be ignored. One woman goes forward and helps the princess dress in 
a Byzantine gown before she appears to the court. This is a personal moment and perhaps 
typical of female behaviour, but it also has diplomatic significance. The transition is politi- 
cal, physical, and emotional, and it is metaphorically important and is so related by the 
text and images. The illustrations portray the princess’s liminal experiences, arriving as 
sylph-like foreigner, shedding her native appearance, and becoming transformed into a 
full-size Byzantine bride, changed from a girl to a woman and from an outsider to an 
insider. The manuscript appears to be a memento of this huge change in her life. 

This book was made for the young princess, and presumably was designed intention- 
ally for her youthful eyes.!! There are some features of the manuscript that might suggest 
that it was intended for a child. The text and images are narrative, and together they 
tell an intriguing story. Foreign princesses were prepared for their new lives in the East 
and educated in Greek culture before their arrival.!* However, it is probable that the 
newcomer was not yet entirely proficient at reading Greek. Therefore the images would 
have held more interest for her than the text and she would have remembered the events 
through the pictures. The poem is full of drama and excitement, and perhaps the hyper- 
bole in the text is intended to attract the attention of a young listener or reader. Certainly 
the description of her encounter with her sister-in-law as frightening is understandable: to 
a child the whole experience would be overwhelming. The illustrations are bright and 
graphic, with very colourful and visually explicit scenes. Could the unusual language be 
associated with the age of the intended reader? Byzantine children, especially imperial 
ones, had books made for them, but we can only speculate in what sense this manuscript 
has features thought to be particularly appropriate to a child.!? In imperial circles, and 
probably in others also, we should consider the nature of images intended for the young. 
The Vatican manuscript is an example of a book created specifically for a child and should 
be viewed in this way. 


113 On the nature of children's books, see J. Rose, Peter Pan or the Impossibility of Children’s Literature 
(Basingstoke and London 1984). 

114 J. Herrin, ‘Theophano: considerations on the education of a Byzantine princess,’ in Empress Theophano, 
ed. A. Davids (Cambridge 1994) 70-1. 

115 On books made for imperial children see C. Hennessy, Images of Children in Byzantium (Aldershot, 
forthcoming). 
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Demetrios Capetanakis: a Greek poet (coming out) in 
England* | 


Dimitris Papanikolaou 
St Cross College, Oxford 


The homosexual undertones of Demetrios Capetanakis's English writings become evident 
when the work is seen in the context of the British literary circle that was instrumental in 
its publication. However, reading Capetanakis’s poems as a ‘coming out’ narrative leads 
us to assess the mismatching interpretations of gender and sexuality in Greece and the 
West and the larger complications of identity and identifications. It is suggested that, in 
Capetanakis’s work written in English, what seems at first a liberating expression of the 
‘true self through writing can instead be viewed as positing the problem of the idea of a 
stable, unified and solid identity. 


In October 1995 Edafos Dance Theatre, an Athenian group known for their innovative 
work,! presented Pékfiieu yia to xéAoc tov Epwta (Requiem for the End of Love) in a 
derelict electricity warehouse in Athens; the performance was staged and choreographed 
by Dimitris Papaioannou to a specially commissioned musical piece by Giorgos 
Koumendakis. The Reguiem’s libretto came from the Greek translation of the poem 
‘Lazarus’, originally written in English by the poet and critic Demetrios Capetanakis a few 
days before his death in London’s Westminster Hospital in 1944 at the age of thirty-two. 

As a dance theatre performance, the Requiem did not hide either its gay genealogy 
or its activist agenda: the whole of this thirty-minute piece was taken up by the brilliantly 
monotonous image of male bodies engaging in erotically charged movements before 
falling down a long staircase — the relevance to the Aids epidemic becoming more than 
clear. Composer Koumendakis poignantly dedicated Requiem to ‘all those friends who 
have been lost to Aids’. The performance was paired as a double bill with Tpayovdia tng 
apaptiac (Songs of Sin), a similar production by Edafos using songs praising love between 


* I would like to express my thanks to William McEvoy, Michael Worton, Christopher Robinson, Peter 
Mackridge and the anonymous referees for their helpful comments on earlier drafts. 

1 The group eventually became much more popular after its core members were responsible for designing the 
opening ceremony of the 2004 Athens Olympics. On the performance described here, see Omada Edafous, Evóc 
Aentob oryy (Athens 1995). 


© 2006 Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 
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men, written by the homosexual composer Manos Hadjidakis not long before his death, 
using poems by Dinos Christianopoulos. 

Related in this way through performance to a range of homosexual themes, Requiem 
for the End of Love both queered and repatriated Capetanakis’s original text. When 
‘Lazarus’ first appeared in English in 1945, its verses, reflecting the poet’s agonizing 
time while being treated for leukaemia, must have struck a chord as a ‘soldier’s death 
narrative’. Fifty years later in Greece, the poem was now being recontextualized as an 
Aids narrative, in a production that proposed a radical re-evaluation of all homosexual 
suffering with or within the discourse of the current epidemic. But the question needs to be 
asked: was this an over-interpretation? 

Let us first take a look at the text: 


This knock means death. I heard it once before 
As I was struggling to remember one, 

Just one thing, crying in my fever for 

Help, help. Then the door opened, yet no Son 


Came in to whisper what I had to know. 

Only my sisters wetted me with tears, 

But tears are barren symbols. Love is slow, 

And when she comes she neither speaks nor hears 


And now I hear the knock I heard before 
And strive to make up for the holy time, 
But I cannot remember, and the door 
Creaks letting in my unambiguous crime.” 


On the surface, the poem is a powerful dramatization of someone’s dying moments. It is 
permeated throughout by the agony of speaking with symbols while constantly trying to 
uncover and interpret them. Yet even though the last verse signals the end of (symbolic) 
ambiguity, it becomes at the same time the opening to a void: as space is escaping and 
evaporating (the narrative voice trying to remember another room in order to conceptual- 
ize and symbolically validate the current room of dying), the poem ends with an open door 
and the uncertainty of whether ‘the Son’ will enter this time. The ‘unambiguous crime’ is 
left on the threshold, open, liminal and ambiguous. Yet there is nothing unequivocally 
homosexual about this poem, even though, arguably, some of its imagery allows it to be 
reviewed within a homosexual tradition and ultimately read as queer (exactly as the 
Edafos production had done). 

As a result of the performance of Requiem for the End of Love, ‘Lazarus’ made quite 
an impact on the Athens of 1995, with younger readers soon on the look-out for the 


2 D. Capetanakis, ‘Lazarus’, in Demetrios Capetanakis, A Greek Poet in England, ed. John Lehmann (London 
1947) 34. Henceforth cited as GPE. 
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author’s work, this ‘obscure’ literary figure, who had moved to England in 1939 and died 
there during the war. Hailed by older critics as a philosopher with an interest in aesthetics 
(his monograph H pvGodoyia tov wpaiov (Mythology of Beauty), written in Greek in the 
1930s, had enjoyed considerable success in later editions in the 1960s*), Capetanakis’s 
English work was largely unknown in Greece until that point. Moreover, what had 
certainly not been addressed before was something very evident in the context of this 
performance: that Capetanakis’s writing in English had a clear homosexual undertone.* 

In this article I follow up on this lead and provide some new material supporting a 
homosexual reading of Capetanakis’s English work. At the same time, I also reflect on 
how problematic such a critical gesture can be. I propose to analyse two main narratives 
that underpin our reaction to a literary case such as Capetanakis’s, while also trying to 
map their shortcomings. The first narrative contends that when a writer works in another 
language, he or she is able to avoid a number of inhibitions associated with his/her native 
tongue and culture, and consequently is in a position to express his/her real self more 
clearly. Consider, for instance, David Ricks’s view that ‘Capetanakis seeks escape from 
his Greekness to find insight through the poetry of an adopted culture, in which he can 
move free of inhibitions’; or Panagiotis Kanellopoulos’s assertion that ‘otnv AyyAia, 
anotivacovias Ka0e Cuyó, yivetar o Anuntpns Kanetavaxns népa yi NÉP o eavtdc 
tov. Yet this poses a number of questions: first, how possible is the supposed removal 
of inhibitions in the first place? Secondly, does an adopted culture not bring with it new 
inhibitions in the form of new discourses codifying identity? Moreover, how do such 
processes find expression in a textual system like that of Capetanakis? Last but not least, 
what are the implications of the narrative of ‘becoming one’s true self’ if, as seems to 
be the case with Capetanakis’s English output, that narrative is closely allied to a coded 
expression of the homosexual self? 

Such questions lead to the second narrative I wish to present and challenge here: the 
‘coming out’ story, the modern tendency to associate ‘expressing one’s true self’ with 
‘expressing one’s true sexuality’. This is exactly where the notion of ‘coming out of the 
closet’ comes from: the idea that if one voices one’s ‘true’ sexuality, then one is freeing a 


3 Republished in the famous popularizing series of Galaxias. 

4 I am suggesting here a largely subcultural rereading still not represented in official criticism. From the 
articles written on Capetanakis, only the one by David Ricks comes close to touching on the homosexual 
themes of Capetanakis’s English poems, and this is done almost cryptically, swept under a footnote. First Ricks 
says about Capetanakis’s ‘Detective Story’: ‘There is a barely concealed indication that the protagonists are 
adherents of dyovn ayánn KL anodoKiacpEevn’. Ricks supplements this coded Cavafian reference to 
homosexuality with a further reference to a gay poet, which is added in a parenthesis (still within the footnote): 
‘Capetanakis’ poem “Experienced by Two Stones” might be compared with Thom Gunn’s “The Bed”: D. 
Ricks, ‘Demetrios Capetanakis: A Greek poet in England’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 22 (1996) 73. See 
my reading of that poem below. 

5 Ricks, ‘Capetanakis’, 63. 

6 P. Kanellopoulos, ‘H otvtopn zopeia tov Anunipn KanetavaKn’, n Aéčn 47 (September 1985) 714. 
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hidden essence from its constraints.’ To explore this, I will focus on poems and contextual 
information that may be said to support such a view of the poet coming out as homo- 
sexual in wartime London. Even though this essay stems from a reading of Capetanakis’s 
English writing as a coming-out narrative, it also tries to indicate the limitations of this 
approach. The question of coming out seems to run through Capetanakis’s English oeuvre 
as a theme, in more or less obvious ways, and certainly gives his work a dimension usually 
overlooked by its Greek readership. However, upon closer examination, Capetanakis’s 
poems and critical texts in English seem less outspoken than at first glance and much 
more concerned with the aporia of identification — any identification. In so doing, they 
comment in important ways on the contradictions resulting from ‘becoming one’s true 
self? and ‘coming out’. 

As I will show, the use of an ‘adopted culture’ may remove inhibitions, but it also 
makes Capetanakis more aware of coding; indeed, it makes coding in its diverse forms — 
textual, cultural, social — the subject of almost all of his limited number of English 
language poems. Furthermore, moving to a new cultural context and becoming a member 
of a new circle of intellectuals may seem to facilitate a remapping of identity, but in fact 
such a move ends up displaying more clearly the uncertainty of identification, the black 
holes that lie at the core of any identity, if indeed we conceive of identity, in Teresa de 
Lauretis’s perceptive phrase, as ‘the narrative that gives meaning to experience." To put it 
simply, if identity is the narrativization and at the same time the interpretation of experi- 
ence, its role is to cover the gaps produced by identification, those moments where the 
multiple attachments of a person contradict each other. Theorists of identity would 
argue here that identities are produced at the meeting point (the suture) between positions 
offered to a subject (interpellations) by the discursive environment she or he moves within 
and by his/her own attempts to perform subjectivity. As Stuart Hall reminds us, ‘precisely 
because identities are constructed within, not outside discourse, we need to understand 
them as produced in specific historical and institutional sites within specific discursive 
formations and practices, by specific enunciative strategies. My aim here is to 
analyse both the gaps of identification and the dialogue between positions offered and 
positionalities taken in the game of identity. 

It is important to note that, since the whole point of this article is also to probe issues 
of ‘clearly defined’ and ‘outspoken’ sexual identity, I am not concerned to prove beyond 
any doubt that Capetanakis engaged in homosexual acts during his stay in England. I am 


7 See the introductions to E. Kosofsky-Sedgwick, Epistemology of tbe Closet (London 1991) and D. Fuss, 
Inside-Out (London 1991). 

8 Quoted in L. Duggan, ‘The trials of Alice Mitchell: sensationalism, sexology, and the lesbian subject in 
turn-of-the-century America’, Signs 18:4 (1993) 793. 

9 S. Hall, ‘Who needs identity?’, in S. Hall and P. Du Gay, Questions of Cultural Han (London 1996) 4. An 
elaborate discussion of identity and identification would be beyond the scope of this article. I have decided 
instead to refer to three key interventions, Stuart Hall’s on identity and subjectivity, Lisa Duggan’s on gay 
identification, and Stephen Heath’s on suture, all of which have helped shape the overall argument of this 
article. 
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not a biographer: what I have in front of me are Capetanakis’s writings, the writings of 
others about him, and the historical data of the literary circles within which he moved. 
Thus I am also arguing from the perspective of the (contemporary) reader: what at first 
may look like ‘coming-out’ writing contributes instead to a much more complex picture of 
the writing subject, the sexual subject, and the subject as identity-in-motion. Thus in the 
last part of the article, I turn self-consciously to the complications of seeing Capetanakis as 
the ‘Greek poet coming out in England’ that my title proclaims. 


x 


This is, more or less, what we know of him: Demetrios Capetanakis was born in 1912 in 
Smyrna (or Izmir), the major port of Asia Minor from which he fled with his family in 
1922, following the Greek defeat in the Greco-Turkish war and the subsequent expulsion 
of Greek populations from the area. A law graduate who had followed postgraduate 
studies in philosophy in Heidelberg under Karl Jaspers, he went to England in 1939 on a 
grant from the British Council. He carried out research at Cambridge, and remained in 
London during the Second World War. During this period he wrote a series of articles and 
poems for various prestigious publications, including New Writing, Penguin New Writing 
and New Writing and Daylight, The Listener and Time and Tide. John Lehmann, the 
influential author and publisher of New Writing, became Capetanakis’s mentor, closest 
friend and literary executor after his death. Lehmann also edited a posthumous collection 
of works entitled Demetrios Capetanakis, a Greek Poet in England, which included 
commemorative articles by Edith Sitwell and William Plomer.!! As David Ricks has noted, 
Capetanakis’s English reputation rests on that slim posthumous book, and his poetry’s 
success ‘was rather d'estime, [as] he is today little known as a poet in England’, even 
though his poems have been published in various anthologies.” In Greece he has been 
better known for his philosophical essays (republished in popular editions in the 1960s and 
then in the 1990s), and for some of his literary criticism. However, he is known mostly 
among intellectuals, his reputation resting on the commemorative articles presenting him 
as ‘a lost promise for Greek letters’ that began to appear soon after his death." 
Nevertheless, reading the footnotes of English literary history and against those 
dominant narratives, one finds Capetanakis associating with a working group of homo- 
sexual writers (Lehmann, Plomer, J.R. Ackerley) — and, through them, linking himself 
with a homosexual literary tradition (or, rather, a genealogy of the homosexual writing 


10 A co-founder of the Hogarth Press, Lehmann became a very successful literary magazine editor. His 
best-known achievement was New Writing and Daylight, which reached its peak during the war. 

11 This slim book, as well as a handful of very warm reviews by writers with whom Capetanakis had become 
friends during his stay in England (amongst them Geoffrey Grigson, J.P. Ackerley and E.M. Forster), secured a 
posterity for his work. The book itself counted at least five reprints in English and a Greek translation in 1984. 
Some of the poems and articles included in it were reprinted in English anthologies. Four poems have also been 
turned into a lieder cycle by the well-known homosexual composer Ned Rorem. 

12 Ricks, ‘Capetanakis’, 61. 

13 See Tetpóóio Aevtepo (1945) 14-30, Néa Eotia 19/445 (June 1946) 262-92. 
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self), before moving on to perform his own homosexual self through writing. This is the 
narrative suggested, for instance, in John Lehmann’s diary when he describes his first 
meeting with the Greek intellectual in April 1941. Capetanakis was presenting the work of 
some Modern Greek poets to Lehmann when at one point, 


[Capetanakis] grew enthusiastic about one of them, and said: ‘He has this vision of a 
world of heroic bodies — a masculine world of course...’ He [Capetanakis] is modest 
and charming as well as extremely gifted, and his melancholy devotion to Adrian 
[Liddell Hart, at the time Lehmann’s lover, and friends with Capetanakis at 
Cambridge] touches me very deeply. 


Lehmann’s biographer, Adrian Wright, notes that ‘with [this conversation], the young 
man had made his own sexual preference clear’.» As a result of his meeting with Lehmann 
(and of the identifications that came with it), Capetanakis undertook translations of 
Modern Greek poetry for Penguin New Writing, and was introduced to William Plomer, 
a homosexual writer from South Africa who had a deep interest in Greece and Modern 
Greek literature.!® Note in the above description that Capetanakis is seen as successfully 
combining identifications as a Greek writer, an avid Greek reader (of both texts and 
‘masculine heroic bodies’) and a potential member of an intellectual homosexual group. 
Capetanakis immediately seems pigeon-holed, read and shaped by Lehmann’s preconcep- 
tions: the narrative suggested here is that of the young, ‘modest and charming’ Greek 
writer who ‘comes out’ to his future English mentor. 

A Greek homosexual writer having to ‘come out’, as it were, in wartime London, 
may sound like an ironic contradiction to some. It certainly does to William Trotter, biog- 
rapher of Capetanakis’s contemporary, the homosexual conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who had also left Greece in the 1930s. Trotter points out that in the first decades of the 
twentieth century 


the Greek attitude toward homosexuality was one of extreme denial. There was great 
irony in this, for it was after all the civilization of ancient Greece that gave western 
culture its ideal of homoerotic love: the young man — part Apollo and part Socrates 
— in whom grace, health, beauty, and intelligence find a balance more perfect than 
Nature usually provides.” 


Obviously what is at issue here are competing constructions both of homosexuality and of 
male, national and artistic/poetic identity in Greece and the West in the first half of the 


14 Practically all Capetanakis's references in his English writings can be seen to have a homosexual subtext, 
while most of the English colleagues he befriended led homosexual lives. 

15 A. Wright, John Lehmann: A Pagan Adventure (London 1998) 127. 

16 Indeed, Plomer was one of the first English writers to write about Cavafy, and exchanged some letters with 
the poet, before dedicating his own poems to him and borrowing identifiably Cavafian settings for his short 
stories set in Greece, published in his Four Countries (London 1949). 

17 W. Trotter, Priest of Music: The Life of Dimitri Mitropoulos (Portland 1995) 27. 
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twentieth century. But one needs to be wary of taking this distinction between ‘Greek’ and 
‘Western’ at face value, the former characterized as oppressed and ‘in denial’, the latter as 
liberal and self-conscious. 

As I will show through my reading of Capetanakis’s work, these are disparate and 
inconclusive identities that often operate oppositionally and antagonistically. Trotter’s 
remark proposes a very reductive and largely retrospective reading of ‘homosexual 
emancipation’ in the West, and presents the ‘Greek attitude of denial’ as its opposite. 
What lies behind the idea of Greeks being ‘in denial’ of homosexuality is the very histori- 
cally located idea that homosexuality is somehow inherently Greek. This narrative served 
as a collective myth in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when the emerging type of 
the modern homosexual, man and woman, reclaimed ancient Greek homosexual practices 
as precedent most affirmative of his/her identity.'? It is exactly this figure of the ‘modern 
homosexual’ that commentators such as Trotter find countries like Greece to be ‘in denial 
of’. 

In other words, while classical Greece appears to be central in the reverse discourses 
(the invented genealogies, the politics of identity) of modern homosexuality in the West, 
what is seen as an ‘attitude of denial’ extrapolates Greece to the East and potentially 
identifies it with premodern sexualities. This is the unspoken structure of the ‘emergence’ 
of the modern homosexual, which I find extremely intriguing, especially for the pressure it 
exerts on individuals. ‘Part Apollo and part Socrates’ on the one hand and ‘in extreme 
denial’ on the other, Greeks such as Capetanakis found (and, to a certain extent, still 
often find) themselves positioned at the crossroads of identity discourses. The extent 
to which their coming out is a problematic act in itself and turns the Greek Eros inside 
out — homosexuality as a Greek fantasy activated and disowned at once — is one of the 
underlying themes of this paper. 


* 


Capetanakis’s first poem written in English appeared in the June 1942 issue of Penguin 
New Writing under the title ‘Detective Story’. Apparently commenting on a crime of 
passion, the poem ends up being about identification and gender performances: 


The stranger left the house in the small hours; 

A neighbour heard his steps between two dreams; 
The body was discovered strewn with flowers; 
Their evenings were too passionate it seems. 


They used to be together quite a lot; 

The friend was dressed in black, distinguished looking 
The porter said; his wife had always thought 

They were so nice and interested in cooking. 


18 For an influential elaboration of this argument, see S. Bravman, Queer Fictions of the Past: History, 
Culture, and Difference (Cambridge 1997). 
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And this was true perhaps. The other night 
They made a soup that was a great success; 
They drank some lager too and all was right, 
The talk, the kisses and at last the chess. 


‘It was great fun!’ they said; yet their true love 
Throbbed in their breasts like pus that must be freed. 
The porter found the weapon and the glove, 

But only our despair can find the creed.” 


Is this a homosexual couple? Certainly the poem is sparing with its pronouns. The friend 
‘was dressed in black’, the two of them drank lager, they were both ‘nice and interested in 
cooking’ — and indeed, in cooking well — they used phrases like ‘it was great fun’ and 
they spent their time playing chess. Crucially, all this appears to be a description provided 
by the porter and his wife, who, as onlookers and in their readiness to gossip, also stage 
typical performances. But is it the porter and his wife who observe that ‘their true love / 
throbbed in the breasts like pus that must be freed’, or the cryptic poet, who takes that 
story and turns it into an exercise in existentialist dialectics? Whatever the case, it seems to 
me that the focus of this text is on the reader, the impulse one feels to decode, to play the 
detective, to find out more, to characterize and categorize. With the outsider’s gaze as 
the ultimate mediator of meaning, it is left to the reader to decide whether and in what 
way to read homosexuality in the crime. Framed by a socially constructed role (porter), 
and the implied role of the intellectual authorial voice, the poem eventually becomes 
a comment on gender and sexuality (as) performances. This is exactly why the event 
described reads like an elaborate stage performance with setting, costumes and theatrical 
gestures. 

The fascination of a foreigner with British life is here mixed with a fascination for 
cryptic meanings and possible homosexual connotations with a slight philosophical edge. 
The last verse, ‘only our despair can find the creed’ is a direct reference to Capetanakis’s 
philosophical formulations such as the ‘force of despair’, the ‘call of darkness’, the 
realization that ‘we belong to a world of appearances and that nothingness lurks behind 
everything’. The last quotation comes from an article Capetanakis wrote around this 
time on Rimbaud, a text which can be seen as a mirror image of ‘Detective Story’ and 
promotes an understanding of homosexuality as one way of exploring deeper, philosophi- 
cal, questions about life. Rimbaud’s homosexual liaison with Verlaine, Capetanakis 
suggests, was an ‘experiment in applied metaphysics’ — a way to go beyond the ordinary, 
the everyday, an exploration of the inexplorable.?! 

It should be pointed out that allusions to homosexual love in articles and poems 
would not have been considered strange in late ’30s-early '40s literary circles. Similar 


19 Capetanakis, ‘Detective Story’, GPE 19. 
20 GPE 63. 
21 GPE 67. 
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allusions crop up frequently in the work of writers such as W.H. Auden, Christopher 
Isherwood, Stephen Spender, J.R. Ackerley, William Plomer and John Lehmann. 
Valentine Cunningham has famously criticized what he calls ‘the politics of ’30s homo- 
sexual writing, the way literary homosexuals conducted their literary affairs — admittedly 
in a legal context not at all of their own making’. He has argued, not without reasonable 
evidence, that close bonds formed at public schools and Oxbridge between bourgeois 
young men evolved in the ’30s into a literary ‘clique-puffery’: 


[B]onded by shared private codes, covert languages and publicly inadmissible 
passions, the literary homosexuals did not let each other down. E.M. Forster claimed 
Joe Ackerley ‘always helped his friends’. So did they all ... Homosexual John 


Lehmann’s tastes, as editor and publisher, ran prominently among his homosexual 
friends.” 


Such a literary homosexual coterie was still very active in the early '40s, when Capetanakis 
became close to some of the best known of its members and started publishing in the 
widely circulated New Writing and Penguin New Writing, edited by Lehmann. As Peter 
Burton argues, ‘a distinguishing feature of these two publications was the prominence 
given to work by gay men; contributors included Stephen Spender, William Plomer, W.H. 
Auden, Denton Welch, Keith Vaughan, Osbert Sitwell, Jocelyn Brooke, John Minton and 
Tennessee Williams'.? Pace Cunningham, we have to see this generation’s literary politics 
as an active strategy: gay writers were prepared to fight back and impose their own, 
ruthless and, as it seems, effective canon politics. Phrases such as ‘he is one of us’, or ‘[the 
Listener is] one of our main outlets’, that Cunningham quotes in abundance,” are evidence 
of how sexual identity interpellation was instrumentalized in the clear attempt to establish 
an alternative canon. Even though its origins lay in bourgeois camaraderie and public 
school solidarity, we should not underestimate the effect this positive identification of the 
homosexual writer conducting his affairs (both literary and sexual) would have had on 
aspiring authors such as Capetanakis who became involved with the circle around this 
time.” Becoming acquainted with a language, a culture and a subculture all at once, 
Capetanakis seems to have been fascinated by this environment and its strategies. Covert 
but clearly discernible references to a homosexual subculture can be found in a number of 
his poems. ‘Cambridge Bar Meditation’, for instance, is a poem that, on the surface, 
mocks the university’s antiquated traditions, but it also complains about the narrator’s 
feelings of loneliness there (‘the friends are gone to London...’). It begins like this: 


22 V. Cunningham, British Writers of the Thirties (Oxford 1989) 149. 

23 P. Burton, ‘Introduction’, in J. Lehmann, In the Purely Pagan Sense (London 1985) 2. 

24 Cunningham, British Writers of the Thirties. 

25 A very good account of the poetics and politics of homosexual writers in the period under discussion is 
given by Alan Sinfield in his Literature, Politics and Culture in Postwar Britain (London 1997 [1989]), esp. the 
chapter ‘Queers, treachery and the literary establishment’, 60—85. I follow Cunningham and Sinfield in focusing 
primarily on male homosexual writers. 
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We shall not tell you where the well is hidden. 
Cambridge is gay, but unseen courts atone. 
The centre of the town is soil forbidden, 
Allotted to the don who walks alone.” 


It is worth bearing in mind that The Well of Loneliness, Radclyffe Hall’s lesbian novel 
banned for obscenity in 1928, the year of its publication, was by this time being circulated 
in subcultural (hidden) circles that would eventually secure its status as an underground 
classic.” A covert reference to that novel may or may not be present in the above verse. 
The same is true for the modern use of the word ‘gay’ — which, I hasten to add, was 
already being used to mean ‘homosexual’ in the 1930s. Double-edged phrases playing with 
the word cropped up in the songs of Noél Coward from at least 1929 — most famously in 
‘Mad About the Boy’ (1932) with the phrase ‘He has a gay appeal / That makes me feel / 
There’s maybe something sad about the boy’. 

Whatever the case, the poem clearly demonstrates a foreign writer’s fascination with 
the codedness of British life, operating through the creation of a double code whereby 
there is room for the philosophical, but also for a subcultural reading able to pick up 
on specific references. Since a conscious deployment of coded language and sexual innuen- 
does is mixed with social or philosophical themes, we get a sense of Capetanakis’s attempt 
to establish a distinctive poetics out of this combination. The poem ‘Angel’ is a case in 
point: 


An angel comes bringing a smile as token 
Of love, eternal love that fears no danger, 
But when we need him most, he says in broken 
Language ‘I cannot help, I am a stranger’, 


And vanishes. Angels are not of this 
But of another world that knows no pity.” 


The self-conscious and ironic use of English as a foreign language makes this poem a 
subtle undermining of a certain form of idealized, sublimated homoeroticism. Indeed, the 
figure of the angel here reads as if it is lifted directly from the poetry of Stefan George in 
order to be playfully subverted. 

Capatenakis’s writings show beyond doubt that in England he moved from an ideal- 
ized vision of the body and the erotic, heavily influenced by George and German idealism, 
to a pragmatics of desire and sexuality influenced by the Lehmann circle. In an article on 
George written in England during the war, Capetanakis used the German poet’s aesthetics 
to mount a larger attack against state totalitarianism. He pointed out that the devotion to 
the master and the idea of ‘brotherhood’ promoted by the George circle could be seen as 


26 GPE 20. 

27 See Alison Hennegan’s ‘Introduction’ to The Well of Loneliness (London 1982) viii, and Rebecca 
O’Rourke, Reflecting on the Well of Loneliness (London 1989). 

28 GPE 32. 
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a forerunner of Nazism (‘Initially I was impressed, amused and intrigued by the [spiritual 
sons of the Master]. I did not know yet what inhumanity was hidden in them. Today I 
know better about Georgeism, as we all know better about Hitlerism’).” Intriguingly, 
Capetanakis went a step further in claiming that it was precisely sublimated homoeroti- 
cism and homosocial idealism that were to blame for the totalitarian social implications 
of George’s poetry. Analysing George’s Maximin poems (mourning the loss of a sixteen- 
year-old boy), the critic stresses that 


unfortunately George did not speak about his friendship with Maximin with all the 
sincerity we would want. [His writing on Maximin] is so extraordinary, because of 
the strange mixture of sincerity and insincerity, of candour and calculation, of truth 
and falsity, we find in it. When, for instance, George describes the warmth which 
Maximin’s body radiated all round it, we are moved by the candid description of the 
lover’s emotions at the presence of the beloved. But when he implies that this warmth 
was not only felt by himself, but that it had an objective power which was going to 


affect the whole world and bring about a new era of life, we cannot quite follow 
him.” 


In other words, desire must be treated for what it is, and not reproduced as an all- 
encompassing aestheticizing posture. Reread from this perspective, the whole article 
moves around ideas of sincerity and insincerity, opacity and transparency. One can be 
sincere, Capetanakis implies, while being extremely opaque. What is important is to be 
able to ‘read poetry in order to come in contact with a human being’ not with a subli- 
mated ideal. In order for this to happen, the poet has to give enough (but not too many) 
clues that ‘could reveal his personal life'.?! Poetry is not an evasive expression of ideal 
being, but a process of unveiling the hurdles that produce the self. 

Following that strategy, Capetanakis said of his poems that ‘what was important 
was to make of them “cryptic messages"'.? In the four poems he published in the first 
issue of New Writing and Daylight (summer 1942),? he again takes up the question of 
cryptic language and its existential implications. The poem ‘Prophets’ starts by describing 
how ‘The prophets wept, forgetting all their bliss’, before ending on a philosophically 
higher note: 


But those who see His face in all its terror 
Will die for that, yet not before they give 

A cryptic message to the world in error 

With hints of what to hope and how to live. 


29 GPE 73-4. 

30 GPE 83. 

31 GPE 84. 

32 GPE 16. 

33 ‘Cambridge Bar Meditation’, ‘A Saint in Piccadilly’, ‘What We Must Take From the Land of Fear’, 
‘Prophets’: all published in the first issue of New Writing and Daylight, Summer 1942, 33-5. 

34 ‘Prophets’, GPE 23. 
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Nevertheless, the deeper philosophical meaning of ‘Prophets’ notwithstanding, it seems 
that there are also more mundane cryptograms, just as there are more direct desires to 
cater for, as ‘A Saint in Piccadilly’ demonstrates: 


Among the many ways of liberation 

The most effective ones are mad or silly. 
I met no saint in holy congregation, 

But found a martyr haunting Piccadilly 


The world is loathsome to his boundless yearning; 
To pierce the heavens is his deadly task; 

But prayer is useless when the flesh is burning, 
And meditation fails him after dusk. 


The call of darkness then assails the room; 
The windows tremble and his throat is dry; 


The meaning of the cryptogram is faint, 
But his desire is clear. He rushes out 

And, hungry for the humblest end, the saint 
Picks up the lowest person seen about.” 


These poems, it should be acknowledged, are in constant dialogue with John Lehmann’s 
poetic output of the time (similarly uneven in quality). ‘A Saint in Piccadilly’, for instance, 
seems to be the exact intertextual pair of Lehmann’s ‘To Penetrate That Room’: 


To penetrate that room is my desire, 

The extreme attic of the mind, that lies 
Just beyond that last bend in the corridor. 
Writing I do it. Phrases, poems are keys. 


Loving’s another way (but not so sure). 


Lehmann’s homosexual identity is here produced and transferred through a way of 
writing, a style, a poetics — it is this style, with its potential to encode identity, that 
Capetanakis shares. As Alan Sinfield writes about this type of homo-poetics, ‘homosexual 
desire was constituted as a submerged discourse — to be decoded by those in the know, 
but too dangerous to be spoken directly’. Sinfield uses the example of Auden’s poetry, 
which presents itself ‘as a quasi-philosophical meditation, requiring me to root around for 
verbal links to justify my analysis’.*” The reader, I argue, is pushed to act in a similar way 
in the case of Capetanakis. 


35 'A Saint in Piccadilly’, GPE 21. 
36 J. Lehmann, Collected Poems 1930-1963 (London 1963) 26-7. 
37 Sinfield, Literature, Politics and Culture 68. 
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In Capetanakis’s poems such as ‘A Saint in Piccadilly’, a non-native speaker’s 
apparent excitement with the mechanisms of the English language (also evident in the 
perfunctory rhyming), and a more general symbolist poetic agenda, are paired with the 
fascination for cryptic homosexual vocabulary and references to London’s gay life 
(Piccadilly, ‘pick up the lowest person about’).# The poems reiterate the assertion that 
there is no sublimated philosophical purity, but that every philosophical and intellectual 
mode of questioning has to find expression through semiotic coding and embodied 
experience — the latter a continuation of the former. This is how I read Capetanakis’s 
poem ‘The Land of Fear’. 


Before we leave this deadly Land of Fear 

For countries guarded by police, where houses 
Are houses, you are you, and here is here, 

We must make sure we take with us what rouses 
All these suspicions of a weighty nod 

Lurking in everything and everywhere. 

Because our lives would be condemned if God 
Made us a present of His lips, His hair, 

And we could not suspect it, but we spent 

A night of love with pure eternity, 

Thinking that all embraces have an end 

When in the morning comes the tray with tea.” 


The poem mocks the idea of a clear-cut expression of meaning and desire, suggesting 
that it may be the sexual encounter, rather than the idealism of an unconsummated 
relationship, that provides transcendence. Again, Capetanakis leaves room for the 
philosophical reader, but there is also scope for the initiated few who would discern 
behind these lines a description of cruising that ends in a brief sexual act. 

We should also remember here that a homosexual lifestyle does not seem to have 
been restricted by the Blitz, when Capetanakis wrote poems like “The Land of Fear’. On 
the contrary, Hugh David’s Social History of British Homosexuality informs us that in 
wartime London, ‘a carpe diem attitude resurfaced. No one knew what might happen that 
night, that week. ... Chaos reigned, anything went and [homosexual] men ... were having 
the time of their lives. The Yanks and the Canadians were coming and in the perilous 
darkness the phrase “Over here” took on wholly new connotations’.” David quotes a 
series of personal memoirs (by Quentin Crisp and John Lehmann amongst other) to 
illustrate the casual relationships homosexual men could enjoy with servicemen stationed 


38 For the position of London as a gay metropolis at the time in question, see M. Houlbrook, ‘A Sun Among 
Cities’: Space, Identities and Queer Male Practices, London 1918-1957 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Essex, 2002), and M. Cook, London and the Culture of Homosexuality (Cambridge 2003). 

39 ‘The Land of Fear’, GPE 12. 

40 H. David, On Queer Street: A Social History of British Homosexuality, 1895-1995 (London 1997) 147. 
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in London during this period. This was, in the words of John Lehmann, ‘a game with 
exacting rules’.*! 


One is led to read Capetanakis’s ‘American Games’ in this context: 


When I speak of man’s dark doom 
Bill from Cincinatti drawls: 

‘If one makes oneself at home 

On this earth, one never fails. 


If one wants to play a game, 
One must first accept the rules. 
If you want to live your time, 
You have got to stand the walls 


Which imprison us and kill 
Those who strike to pull them down. 
If you think my wisdom dull 


You have never tried base-ball, 
Which has taught me lots of sane 
Things.’ 

I play my life with Bill.” 


Both men here present themselves as types, defined by their nationality, intellectual 
standing and, perhaps, if we think of Lehmann’s ‘game’, their sexuality. The American 
‘non-intellectual’ talks about baseball, rules, the benefits of a simple life and an uncompli- 
cated masculinity; the Greek existentialist, conversely, speaks of ‘man’s dark doom’. That 
the obvious nod to Cavafy’s ‘Teiyn’ (albeit with reversed connotations) comes from 
the mouth of the American baseball player provides a further textual irony. This is a game 
of national, class, social and sexual identities as performances. The tilted rhyming, based 
on shifting patterns of consonance and assonance (doom-home-game-time, drawls-fails- 
rules-walls, kill-dull-ball-Bill, down-sane), provokes a feeling of externally imposed 
poetic rules both followed and failed. On top of this, the see-sawing near-rhymes create a 
camp atmosphere (reminiscent of a Noel Coward song) that culminates in the similarly 
camp conclusion: ‘I play my life with Bill’. If this play is all about how the self is 
constructed and performed, then a certain writing style becomes an integral part of it and 
homosexuality one of its modal variations. 

Capetanakis would revisit the idea of courting and writing as a performance in a 
study of Thomas Gray and his ‘unrequited love’ for Horace Walpole.9 He talks in the 
piece about masquerade, masks and styles as ways of subverting the natural order. But 
more importantly, they are also ways to present a more ‘successful’ version of the self: 


41 The phrase ‘this game with its exacting rules’ is used by John Lehmann to describe the courting of 
lower-class men in his In the Purely Pagan Sense, 52. 

42 ‘American Games’, GPE 31. 

43 A chapter of this unfinished study was posthumously published by John Lehmann in GPE. 
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The masque if it is tasteful ... conceals the inferior social position, the want of 
physical attractions. It can even disguise one’s sex. Gray’s position in his milieu was 
ambiguous, and only the deceit of a masque could have made him appear as he 
should have liked to have been — equal to the best, important, free, charming. 
Behind his mask he could have got rid of his inferiority feelings, his shyness, his 
inhibitions. He might have been run after, courted; he might have made a figure and 
enjoyed himself. If the world were a masquerade Gray might have been a success.“ 


From the social subversiveness of masquerade, we move to an understanding of masquer- 
ade as a prop in the game of attraction. Nor should the analogy between gender and class 
positions be overlooked: ‘one’s sex’ is seen to be as oppressive as one’s social class. 
Nevertheless, the mask removes inhibitions at the same time as it reproduces them. The 
mask is based on unsettled divisions (high-low class, male-female) and, through it, one 
assumes an identity that is already there, iterated and iterable, even if it is not one’s own. 
In the end, the mask’s function is not to subvert the natural order as such, nor simply to 
make the ‘natural order’ seem more like a masquerade; rather, it becomes a necessary 
vehicle of success in a natural order that is already conceived as a game. Literature, it 
follows suit, is simply another type of masquerade. Gray’s only option, Capetanakis 
maintains, was ‘to hold private and silent masquerades in letters’. 

Intriguingly, by pointing to social class, gender and literature as performances, 
Capetanakis places emphasis on his own position in British literary circles as also being a 
type of performance, the performance of a ‘Greek poet in England’. Indeed, one of the 
reasons Capetanakis’s articles, poems and translations from Greek were so eagerly sought 
after by wartime journals was Greece’s symbolic standing during the war. As had often 
been the case in the past, the symbolic content ascribed to Greece was once again a 
mixture of classical grandeur and contemporary suffering: occupied Greece was presented 
as the classical topos of democracy desecrated by fascists.” 

Capetanakis was called upon to adopt and perform the role of a Greek writer in exile. 
The first article he published in English in 1941, titled ‘The Greeks are Human Beings’, 
was meant to support the Greek cause after the country’s fall to the Germans. It also 


functioned as an attempt to refute a range of ready-made assumptions associated with 
Greeks. 


Many businessmen in London must have met T.S. Eliot’s M. Eugenides, the rich 
vulgar Greek merchant, and they no doubt think of him when they hear of Greece. 
That is very misleading, as misleading as to think of the age of Pericles when one 
hears of Greek history. The Greeks of today [should be seen] as modern Europeans.” 


44 GPE 123-4, emphasis added. 

45 All the magazines edited by Lehmann published, as a symbolic gesture, texts on Greece, poems with a 
Greek setting and Modern Greek literature in translation. The same happened with the Listener, Personal 
Landscape etc. 

46 GPE 45-46. 
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However, when the author presents his own description of ‘the true Greek’ near the end 
of the article, he proposes an alternative version of Greekness based on a ‘history of Greek 
sensibility’. In what seems one of his most ironic critical moves, this ‘true image of 
a Greek’ also turns out to be an exercise in role play, since what he has in mind is 
‘something analogous to Virginia Woolf’s Orlando ... the Greek Orlando’.” 


* 


To recapitulate: in 1940s London, Capetanakis came into contact with homosexual 
identities which were being rearranged and reproduced as intellectual postures and types 
of performance. Not only did it take one to know one, but the whole process of 
homosexual! identification had also become a spectacle, a literary game, a narrative 
subtext. What I find extraordinary is the way in which Capetanakis’s Greekness 
underwent a similar rearrangement: it functioned both as a viewpoint (the author 
speaking as Greek) and as a spectacle (the speaking author as Greek). In order to meet 
his British contemporaries’ expectations, Capetanakis had to come out not so much as a 
homosexual, but as a Greek. 

For evidence of this, one need only reflect on the fact that Edith Sitwell used to ask 
Capetanakis to read ancient Greek poetry out loud in order ‘to hear its sound’.® She called 
him, ‘a most extraordinary creature, a Greek’ who had flattered her by comparing her 
poetry to Sappho’s,” and ‘had the high and noble spirit of a Greek hero [that] will not be 
lost to us’.® John Lehmann used to recall Capetanakis’s ‘enigmatic smile playing over his 
strangely mobile features and giving them the look of an archaic Greek statue’.*! 
Ackerley’s biographer informs us that Capetanakis was normally referred to by the 
Listeners editor as ‘little Demetrios’ — a reference to both his small build and his 
‘innocent Greek spirit’. And Plomer called him ‘the John Hampson Simpson of Greece, 
or shall I say the Yanni Hampsonopoulos Simpsonakis’, referring to the homosexual 
writer John Hampson Simpson. 

Some people, including Rosamond Lehmann, suspected that Capetanakis was John 
Lehmann’s lover. Not quite, says Lehmann’s biographer: 


Some who knew Lehmann in later years assumed the relationship between him and 
Capetanakis was sexual, but this seems doubtful ... there is certainly no evidence 
for believing it was. Capetanakis’ feelings operated in another, less physical, sphere. 


47 lbid. 

48 E. Sitwell, Selected Letters (London 1998) 248. 

49 Ibid., 295-6. 

50 GPE 41. 

51 J. Lehmann, I Am My Brother: Autobiography, II (London 1960) 120. 

52 P. Parker, Ackerley: A Life of J.R. Ackerley (London 1989) 180. 

53 P. Alexander, William Plomer: A Biography (Oxford 1989) 243. The reference to John Hampson Simpson 
underlines even more Capetanakis's insistence on identity as performance. Simpson was a homosexual 
writer who had adopted a pen-name in order to publish the covertly homosexual novel Saturday Nigbt at tbe 
Greybound. 
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Perhaps we need to think that what they felt for one another transcended the bodily, 
though there can be little doubt that Lehmann must have been attracted to the 
younger man who confessed to him ‘away from you I am just nothing’. 

Was it in part from this obscured passion that Capetanakis’ poems, esoteric, acces- 
sible, other-worldly, humane, sprang? 


The ‘passion’ referred to here is, I think, not obscure at all. On the contrary, the sexual 
and representational politics of this generation of English writers were in fact often based 
on such intensely erotic but seemingly unconsummated relationships among ‘equals’. 
Paradoxically, such ‘highly aesthetic’ relationships acted as the framework for the narra- 
tion (and guiltless experience) of other, more avowedly sexual ones. A prime example is to 
be found in John Lehmann’s three volumes of autobiography, in which there is no hint of 
sexual encounter, only high, and sometimes erotically charged Platonic friendships. As 
might be expected, Capetanakis takes a leading role in these autobiographies (the second 
of which, I Am My Brother, is even named after one of Capetanakis’s verses from the 
poem ‘Abel’). Only in the unofficial supplement to John Lehmann’s autobiographical 
writings, the ‘erotic novel’ In the Purely Pagan Sense, do sexual encounters become central 
to the narrative, while the intellectual, Platonic friendships get pushed to one side. They 
still remain, however, as a narrative point of reference: most of the narrator’s uneducated 
lovers are amazed at the size of his library, sometimes asking to borrow books before, 
or after, sex. Interestingly, however, the most intellectually fulfilling relationships still 
continue to be those that remain unconsummated. 

One is tempted to think at this point that Capetanakis, in being produced as a ‘Greek 
writer’ in the eyes of his British homosexual contemporaries, was also produced as 
asexual. What he represented for some of them was an idealized, unconsummated, highly 
theorized homosexuality. ‘Little Demetrios’ could not have been an object of desire to 
some of them because he was Greek, or, to be more precise, because he was an intellectual 
Greek. 

I venture this provocative formulation in order to stress how much the symbolic 
centrality of classical Greece for modern Western homosexualities was not alone in 
the shaping of Western homosexual attitudes to Greece. It was also crucially paired 
with a genealogy of seeing homosexuality as ‘endemic to the east and south’. The 
well-documented tendency of many late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Western 
intellectuals to treat Italy and Greece as both a homosexual utopia and a locus of 


54 Wright, Lehmann 129. 

55 It suffices to mention here Sir Richard Burton’s “Terminal Essay’ to his translation of Arabian Nights 
(1885-1888), which concludes that one Sotadic Zone exists, within which ‘the vice is popular and endemic’. 
This zone includes Italy, Greece and Asia Minor, as well as North Africa, and then expands eastwards. 


R. Burton, ‘Terminal Essay’, in A Plain and Literal Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, X 
(London 1886) 245-6. 
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permissive homosexual desire combines to form a hybrid topography of aesthetic 
essentialism and orientalist exoticism. In order to conform to this view of the topos 
as both classical and orientalized at once, the ideal Greek lover had thus to be a working- 
class young man (variations on a shepherd, a fisherman’s son, a rural worker, a boy on a 
donkey), a figure who was essentially speechless. | 

The silent working-class youth was seen as part of the landscape, sharing its stillness 
and muteness, the catalyst for the sexual energy of the imaginary topos. This is how 
Stephen Spender comments on Herbert List’s ‘Greek’ photographs, where ‘native’ Greek 
adolescents are posing in front of ancient ruins: 


Often the male nude or semi-nude here seems a key unlocking the sexuality enshrined 
in stone and the Greek countryside. At the same time the nude figure, under the 
influence of the setting of chiseled stone and severe landscape becomes erotic rather 
than purely sensual — bridling sensuality with the aesthetic. Sometimes the imagery 
of the Greek statues seems to invade — petrify almost — the youthful nudes.” 


A Greek who would actually be ‘talking’ and therefore not conforming to this 
aestheticizing petrification, an intellectual peer like Capetanakis, risked being eroticized as 
sexless within this discourse, less Apollo and more Socrates, precisely because he was 
closer to the vision of Greece as the classical topos and defied the mystification of oriental 
topography.’ The point I want to make here is that the way homosexuality is adopted 
as a concrete element of identity is culturally specific — and as such it has a discursive 
genealogy which may be more complex, contentious or exclusionary than it seems at first. 

It is important to note that the same elements that support Western homosexual 
discourses as described above are treated very differently in Greece. Since classical civiliza- 
tion has been largely used, with different degrees of subtlety, as a foundation of modern 
Greek identities, references to homosexual desire in classical texts and culture often cause 
considerable anxiety, occasionally turning into nationalist paranoia, as happened with 
the backlash against Ioannis Sykoutris’s edition and translation of Plato’s Symposium 


$6 For an account of Greece and Italy as utopian spaces for modern homosexual writing, see R. Aldrich, 
Seduction of the Mediterranean: Writing, Art and Homosexual Fantasy (London 1993). On the importance of 
Greece (as both symbol and landscape) for the reverse discourses of modern homosexualities see S. Bavmann, 
‘The lesbian and gay past: it’s Greek to whom”, Gender, Place and Culture 1:2 (1994) 149-67. 

57 S. Spender, ‘Introduction’, in H. List, Junge Manner (London 1988) 3. 

58 Ina very similar vein, Isherwood’s homosexual narrator in Down There on a Visit (London 1962) finds his 
idealistic view of Greece challenged by modern Greece. While in Greece he exclaims: ‘I couldn’t care less, here, 
about Classical Greece; I feel far more remote from it than I ever do in Northern Europe’ (105). In Christopher 
and His Kind (London 1977) Isherwood returns to such comments, recalling his unease with modern Greece 
and his jealousy over his lover’s frequent encounters with Greek men. Most of the latter are chauffeurs or 
fishermen, and generally portrayed as uncivilized, including one who ‘was capable of going to bed with many 
human beings and with many sorts of animal’ (141). Naturally, ‘not one of [these] boys had heard of Homer’ 
(145). 
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(1934).? One often detects in these discussions an underlying assumption that homosexu- 
ality is, somehow, a product of the West and deeply un-Greek, a view that positions itself 
as the exact counterpart to the orientalist gazes analysed above.9? 

A literary homosexual subculture in 1920s and 1930s Greece (writers such as Napo- 
leon Lapathiotis, Mitsos Papanikolaou and Marios Vaianos) did not change this attitude, 
since its members never made their presence felt or challenged the canon as English writers 
did. On the contrary, Greece's Modern(ist) literary Generation of the 1930s, which would 
eventually dominate the literary canon, suggested an organic link between masculinity, 
heterosexuality as a normative identity, and national pride. In one quite notorious 
extract from their correspondence, George Theotokas wrote to George Seferis in 1931: 


AEV cov ypnowmever os TITOTA va OvvExiosic TNV TOMTIKÝ TNG tour d'ivoire, toU 
détachement, tng bouteille à la mer, nov dev toi1pioGet o£ avOpanovs popuaAéoug 
Koi KoAodQarydógg Kot Kooyapuidosg cav Ki eudc, HAAG Hovaya oe aoPevikotc 
OVELPONGAOUG kat GE TOVOTAPEALIA cav To ciyauévo Mopo£A IIpovot (tov 
Cavaroltata THpa tEXgUtaia Koi pov rpg va Eepo ue TN voonpornta, TNV 
andiaotikn sensiblerie, trjv WoxIKN Canta ki anootvOeon avtoD Tov OLKTPOU 
UMOKELMEVOD). 


The point here is scarcely about Proust, or even about a literary posture. What Theotokas 
wants to advocate is a new Greek identity, extrovert, self-confident, assertive. One ought 
not to forget that the two young authors? conversing here are on a mission to modernize . 


$9 The orchestrated attack against the gifted Classical scholar was certainly prompted by other interests and 
served various aims (including internal university politics). It nevertheless exploited the assumption that an 
ancient Greek text had to be ‘morally sound’, judged of course by the standards of conservative nationalist 
morality. Although intellectuals rushed to support Sykoutris (and, to an extent, Plato), it is interesting to note 
that, even decades after that instant, and after the dead Sykoutris was elevated to the status of the nation’s 
mythical teacher, disciples felt the need to stress that he was also a ‘xpdétumo H0ovc, mpdotono Apetric, 
mpotono Avdptopow’: N. Detzortzis, ‘O d16d40KaA0c’, in Jwaxvvov LvKovtpyn: Medétou koi apOpa (Athens 1956) 
42. 

60 The reception of Cavafy’s oeuvre was often driven by this view. Stratis Tsirkas would, for instance, 
seriously argue that Cavafy learned homosexuality ‘while at school in England’, a comment that R. Liddell 
refutes with an orientalist banality also quite popular in Greece: ‘an Alexandrian need not go far to learn 
that practice’. See R. Liddell, Cavafy: A Critical Biography (London 1974) 62-77. See also M. Peranthis’s 
‘fictionalized biography’, O auaptmAoc: Kavotavtivog Kafdens (Athens 1953) for similar views. 

61 Homosexual theorists have challenged the way social institutions enforce an understanding of heterosexu- 
ality as the gender and sexual norm and as the foundation of ‘normal life’ in the society. For Adrienne Rich this 
is the social matrix of ‘compulsory heterosexuality’; based on that analysis Michael Warner has proposed the 
influential term ‘heteronormativity’, which I use in this discussion. See A. Rich, ‘Compulsory heterosexuality 
and lesbian existence’, Signs 5 (1980) 631-60, and M. Warner, ‘Introduction: fear of a queer planet’, Social Text 
29 (1991) 3-17. | 

62 G.P. Savvidis (ed.), l'20pyog Oeotokác & l'ipyog Zepépns: AAAgAoypagía (1930-1966) (Athens 1975) 56. 
63  Capetanakis was a close acquaintance of both Theotokas and Seferis and introduced the latter's poetry 
to the Lehmann circle. As Roderick Beaton notes, Capetanakis’s ‘brief career in England helped lay the 
foundations for George [Seferis's] own success in that country.’ R. Beaton, George Seferis: Waiting for the 
Angel (New Haven 2003) 139. 
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both Greek culture and Greek society. The ideal agent to bring this about, it is implied, is 
a powerful, masculine, heterosexual! intellectual. Heteronormativity produces a sense of 
self, community (ouv Kı epăç) and mission, and should lead to active social and national 
engagement, while queerness (novotapéAix) is associated with utopianism, passivity, 
failure and otherness. | 

I certainly do not wish to overemphasize the homophobic and heteronormative 
comments to be found in the private, or not so private, writings of the Generation of the 
1930s. What I do wish to stress, however, is how little room for manoeuvre (or for differ- 
ence) Greek intellectual circles, in casually equating heterosexuality, manhood, Greekness 
and literary production, offered a writer like Capetanakis. 

This is also the assessment of one of the main critics of the group. In a commemora- 
tive article on Capetanakis, Andreas Karandonis describes the ‘new generation of writers’ 
that assembled around the older Katsimbalis. In doing so, he slides from a description of 
a literary and aesthetic formation to that of a heteronormative education: 


O KooíynaAms ... was Ééderyve tN COM pe TO uraototvi tov ... Kadbe Évac and tn 
OVVTPOM1E uoc ElYE tov TUMO toU, A TO GUVOAG TNG, Tav avuto nov Ba Aéyape 
«popuéiko». Mag &peoe to TPLYLPLOWA GTOVS GvOVOLKIAKOUS ópópnoug ATO TIC 
MPOtEG peg Tov SEtAivovd OG TÉépa petit TA ueodvoyta. Ov pEyAAGM@VES KO 
pntiopikég OVONTNOEIC, yw Toinon ka Ttéyvn. H duson kai gvoioAoyrká Con. Ta 
KapevEeddkia, ot THBEPVOUAEG, TA KOPITOLA TOV TEPVOLOAV UNO PTPOOTA AG KAIL 
touc píyvape AOYAKIN, TA TELPAYMATA, N AVOLYTOGTOLN, WS TM yvda1dTHTEA, 
KEMOTE, GECOLAAIKT KOvPEvTA, TO Géyvoixoto yéMo, ot ekdpopéc, ot kavyáðec, 
01 SUOKOAOL, KPLOOI, paopaviixoi Ep@tTEs ... Ta kúpia evõrapépovtá noc ńtav 
n HOUNTUKY pas nmapaddoon pe tov LorA@pd, tov IlaAapa kar tov LiKedravo, 
to TPOPANLA tov KaPdon, o yoXAikóg ovpBoAtouds, o Kapvataxne 
Zvupavovcape, SLATANKTICOWAOTE, HAAG TAVTA ue tpóno OAeKtiKÓ ... YTNPYE 
Koll KAMOLOG poupeAiOotionóc xoti kánoi pipBapn inuocioypagia Kal kdrotx 
TUTOZATPEÎX TATPOTAPABOTN KAL KATOLA YOVIPI, «UHÁYKIKNY AATK6THTA OTIC 
ekònAdoers uac avtéc. AnAady, NOÚ «veosAAnvia uóg». ... TH TpoYyuata nou pas 
COvav Kar TOD pac Covoav, k«patoboav THV Kkadiepopévn, xau onuacio 
tovs: N baracou OdAaooa, n toinon moinon, n yovaika yuvaika, o avTpAC 
dvipac.4 


In this context, literary renovation, uncomplicated heterosexual male identity and ‘proud 
Greekness’ become integrated into the ‘authentic’ Greek way of seeing the world. What 
is intriguing is that this charade is offered as a necessary introduction to Capetanakis, 
or rather, to his ‘difference’. Capetanakis is mentioned some lines later as an aberration 
from a gender and poetic system that presented itself as ‘naturally’ Hellenic and male. 


64 A, Karandonis, ‘O Anpritpiog Karetavikng otnv EAAÁ&óo, HpoBoAéc A’ (Athens 1965) 191. Note that 
this quotation ends with a claim about authenticity (‘n O@a¢Aacon 0cAXa0a, n yovaika yovaika, o dvtpag 
dvipac’) of precisely the type that Capetanakis undermines in poems such as ‘The Land of Fear’ quoted above. 
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Under the influence of the ‘new philosophical systems from Europe’, Capetanakis is 
seen as, 'jiotxotoc ue uac’. With his ‘exAentvopévyn evaroOnoia’, and his obsession 
with Plato's ‘ep@tikt) miAocogia’, Capetanakis ‘tav o mo pvoTNHpiaKds, o mio 
avebiyviaotog E€vog tnc ovuvtpogiig pac. However, after this initial uneasiness, 
Karandonis hastens to clarify matters: 


To Éeydpiopa, n aicOntukü «nouóvoon tov avdpikod oduatog and to 
yovaiketo [oto Aóyo tov Kanetavaxn], 0x pnopotos va oónyrjoet tn okéy uag 
OSTNY ATOWN THs éyovue va k&voupe HE ma nepinrtoon E1d1KOD oor] o1x01 09, 
Toe x.X. cvupaiver oto Epyo tov Kaßáon. Ma to mapdbéevo civa toc o 
Kanetavaxns otaOnke onpokóAuntocg £y0póc tov Kade eidovc TLPAOO Kou 
OKETOD «aroOnotaopob». lv avtév n evatévion tno oopnatküg avdpiKtic 
OopopqQiág YIA VA TPAYNATOTOLNTEL TOV NMVEVLATLKO KAL TOV ALOONTLKG OKONO TNG, 
TPÉTEL VA OSNYNOEL OTN HETATPONT too @pPaiov GapATOS ce ux Ogótn to, otov 
'Evav.8 


In a strange way, for Capetanakis to have been considered worthy of this group of intel- 
lectuals — and not as someone who shared ‘to rpoBAnpa tov Kapa@n’ — he had once 
again to be produced as sexless. His aesthetic appreciation of beauty may indeed have 
implied a separation of male from female bodies, but, as Karandonis seems to suggest, at 
least his favourite male bodies were conveniently elevated. He may not have been able to 
follow the ‘neipáypata pe ta KOpitoiw’ in which all the others in the group excelled, but 
at least he positioned his *avópik& o@pata’ so high that, his Greek friends could rest 
assured, he would never reach out and touch. 

Let me repeat at this point what I have set out to do in this article: instead of trying 
to establish Capetanakis's sexuality, I am concerned with the pressure exerted on him 
by the literary establishment of Athens (at the time promoting a staunchly heterosexual 
literary identity) that would then find a counterpart in similar identity pressures (although 
from the opposite direction) in England. 

It is in this way that I come back to question the title of this article. ‘A Greek poet 
coming out in England' (a paraphrase of the title of Capetanakis's posthumous collection 
edited by Lehmann) ends up indicating the semiotic terrains vagues of the poet's encounter 
with and literary performance of homosexual identity in England. Coming out from where 
and to whom? Identifying with whom, and at the expense of what other identification? If 
London literary circles of the 1940s provided a discourse for one to identify as a homo- 
sexual (author), it was the same discourse that produced the Greek homosexual as ideally 
asexual and the Modern Greek as potentially a split subject (‘in denial’). Back in Greece, 
the homosexual was produced as potentially non-Greek and non-male, the non-Greek as 
potentially homosexual, and the intellectual Greek as instrumentally heterosexual. The 
apparent discontinuity here becomes urgent and defiant if one moves on to combine these 
identifications. A first effect of the move to embrace these mismatching interpellations can 


65 Ibid., 196-7. 
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be found in the distrust of ‘static identities’ in Capetanakis’s writing and the persistent 
rereading of identities as masquerades, which I analysed in the first part of this article. 

In fact, Capetanakis’s fascination with cryptic vocabularies and the articulation of 
homosexuality with poetry gives rise to a much more complex picture. What a contempo- 
rary reader might at first glance interpret as the longing for a stable identity expressed 
through writing, is better understood if we read Capetanakis’s work as a framing of voids 
that resist interpretation. Commenting on Rimbaud, Capetanakis described how ‘the 
orders of the world were full of gaps, pointing to another inconceivable reality lying 
behind them’.® He himself saw writing as a way to negotiate these gaps — the only way 
to come closer to the inconceivable reality lying behind them. Theorized in terms of the 
notions of nothingness and darkness that occur in Capetanakis’s texts, or simply becom- 
ing manifest in the inconsistencies between how one is seen and produced within different 
cultural systems, these identity gaps remain the void calling for but also guaranteeing con- 
tinual identity rereading(s). They are untranslatable but also urge us towards unending 
mistranslations. They are unambiguous but spread endless ambiguity. They prevent iden- 
tity as stasis. But they also require it, if only to force its undoing. The last verse from 
‘Lazarus’ still echoes here: ‘Then the door opened, yet no Son / Came in to whisper what 
I had to know.’ Capetanakis’s last poem is keen to leave us with the image of identity in 
suspension — a constant question of ambiguity and flux terminated by death. 

I would like to end on a more positive note. In what I consider the most fascinating 
poem Capetanakis wrote in English before he died, an uncanny expressionism is used 
for the first time to address eroticism beyond the codings of identity. The poem is titled 
‘Experienced by Two Stones’, and was first published after the poet’s death. 


Blond smell of sleeping noon and quenched desire; 
Stillness of clotted sun and limbs that float 
In hairy sweetness, auburn like the fire 
Which licked the lips and glided down the throat, 
Leaving a lump of bliss stuck in the root 
Of coming songs... 

Experienced by two stones 
Grown in the core of love’s transparent fruit 
Round which the burning bee, the summer, drones.” 


In its parading of daring metaphors and unlikely word pairings, the text stands out as 
different. It is strange, quaint, stilted, unhomely, uncanny, queer. The very strict poetic 
mechanisms that Capetanakis quite monotonously used in his sparse English poetry are 
here defied by the anarchy of linguistic excess. | 

If we attempt to impose a narrative, we can paraphrase the poem as follows: with 
their desire quenched and already becoming memory, the two lovers find themselves still 
locked in an embrace. One of them is blond and sleeping, the other looks on. The fire of 


66 GPE 59. 
67 GPE 29. 
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the sexual encounter has not abated but instead translates into a clotted synaesthesia; in 
their embrace the lovers become the stones ‘round which the summer drones’, both part of 
the landscape and the core of the fruit of love. 

Nonetheless, this elaborate game of multiple coding that ends up in a knotted 
textuality defies any such attempts to narrativize; the poem’s centre seems to resist decod- 
ing, resist, that is, the reading of metaphors in order to unearth their figurative origins. 
As I understand it, the two stones at the poem’s core challenge us not to read them as 
metaphors of the two (possibly male) lovers, but can be seen instead as two unambiguous 
stones, lying at the epicentre of a poem that is all about striving to speak figuratively about 
love and desire. Let me explain: even though we know that the poem uses the two stones 
to stand for the two lovers, what the mise en abyme at its centre (‘a lump of bliss stuck in 
the root of songs’) wants us to do is face the challenge of (sexual) experience that achieves 
a non-referential code, an impenetrable language of its own. The two stones at the core of 
this poem are there not to be untangled. The poem ties its many codes, metaphors (upon 
metaphors), references, insinuations, easy symbols and overcoded experience so tightly 
together that the resulting textural surface challenges us to see it not for what hides behind 
it but for what it is: a stone of representation, a lump of bliss (Barthes’s ‘jouissance’ avant 
la lettre) that must not be decoded. Desire, for the first and last time in this author’s foray 
into English and into difference in language at large, becomes a stone of representation 
that is not to be deciphered, but is meant to stay there, hanging in the in-between of the 
tropes that nominate literature. 
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This article situates an epigram by Michael Choniates on medieval Athens in the broader 
context of European poetry by examining Michael’s use of the ‘lover as idolater’ and 
‘looking for Rome in Rome’ topoi in comparison with treatments of these themes in the 
Italian and medieval Latin traditions. It then discusses the poem in light of Michael’s 
engagement with Byzantine romance and liturgical verse. The author attempts to show 
that this poem, commonly read for its ‘O! tempora, O! mores’ sentiment, is a subtle and 
rich text that creatively deals with some of the major themes of medieval literature. 


Constantine Cavafy observed that Michael Choniates’s extant poetic corpus was small but 
‘full of true poetic sense'.! His surviving poems are a piece entitled ‘Theiano’, in 457 hex- 
ameters, eight shorter works on religious topics, and a dodecasyllabic epigram on the city 
of Athens. It is this last piece that has attracted the most attention from critics and schol- 
ars. While Byzantinists have pointed to Michael's poem as important evidence on the state 
of learning in Athens on the eve of the Fourth Crusade, the literary qualities that Cavafy 
observed in Michael's poetry have not been as widely discussed.” I will attempt to situate 
Michael within the broad context of medieval European poetry by examining his original 
treatment of two major literary topoi: first the idea of ‘looking for Rome in Rome’ (which 
in Michael becomes ‘looking for Athens in Athens’), and next that of the lover as idolater. 
After examining the larger medieval context, I will examine Michael's poem in a more 
specifically Byzantine context by focusing on his use of two tropes that were particularly 
common in Byzantine verse: the catalogue and the paradox. 


1 “OALyo1 uóvov Zx t&v otí(y v tov nepiecóðnoav, AAG siva ypagiKkoi koi tArjperg dAindodc ROLNTIKOD 
aio@nuatoc’. K.P. Kavafis, Held, napovoiaon — oyxóAw I'wpyovo Iarovtodkn (Athens 1963) 47. 

2 Warren Treadgold situates Michael in the context of twelfth-century Byzantine letters in A History of the 
Byzantine State and Society (Stanford 1997) 694 and notes the bishop, like Theophylact of Ochrid before 
him, complains about ‘rustication in the provinces’. For more on Theophylact’s treatment of the topic, see 
M. Mullet, Theophylact of Ochrid: Reading the Letters of a Byzantine Archbishop, Birmingham Byzantine and 
Ottoman Monographs, vol. 2 (Aldershot 1997) 118, 256-7, 260, 274-6. 
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The complete text of the poem follows: 


"Epoc 'A0nvàv t&v néAar OpoXovpévov 
Eypaye tadta toic oKiaic rpooca00pov 
Koi TOD r6dov tò BAATOV èravayiyov. 
"Enc yàp odk Tv ovdapod ped npooPAénetv 
avtrV éketvnv trjv doidipov nóMv, 
THV dvoapiguov Kai paKpaim@vos x póvou 
An8nc BuOoic Kkpùyavtoc Hoavtmpéevny, 
ENWTOATINTOV ATEYVAG rdoyo ndOoc, 
oi tàc &AnOgic vOv roOovpévov Béas 

10 dunyavoivtes TOV na póvvov npoopAÉénetv 
TAG £ikóvac OPHvtEs abTAV, OS ÓY, 
tapauvdobviai TOV EPOTOV TAV MAGYa. 
‘Oc óvc1tuy lg Éyoyg, kovvóc Titov, 
ép@v A0nvov, ðc ékeivos tíjc “Hpac, 
Etta Aaby ETSWAOV TYYKAALOPEVOG. 
Ded cia rdoyo Kai A€y@ t£ Kai ypaQa’ 
oikdv Avac ook Avac mov BAéno, 
KOviv 68 AUTPÀv koi KEVTV Pakapiav. 
IIoó coi tà cEuUvd, TANLOVEOTATN MOAIC; 

20 ‘Oc ppodda n&vta xoi KateXAnia uddorc 
dikat, dikaotat, Puata, Vfipot, vópot, 
ènunyopiar, netbaváykn PHtOpov, 
DovAaí, ravr|yópetg te kai otpatmyiar 
TOV TECOUAYOV duo Kai TOV Vavudyov, 
Á ravtodartig Modoa, tHv Aóyov Kpatoc. 
"OXoAs obunav tõv AOnvav tò KAEOG: 
yvépiopa è adtadv ob6’ duvipov ttc 1601. 
Lvyyvaotds oùkoîv, einep oùk £yov BAETELV 
t&v "AOnvatov trv coidipov nóAw, 

30 tvdaApa tadtHS ypaqikóv éotnodunv. 
(Love of ancient, legendary Athens, 
Singing for the shades, wrote these things 
For cooling respite from desire’s heat: 
There was no way for me to look upon 
That city, the one renowned in song. 
She has now vanished in the depths of Lethe, 
Who hides her in uncounted, enduring time. 


3 C. A. Trypanis (ed.), Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry: An Anthology (Oxford 1951) 56. The translation 
given here is my own. 
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I suffer love-struck passion; but when lovers 
Cannot see the presence they desire 

They still may look upon true images. 

The vision of the represented form 

Soothes love’s flame for them as if by speech. 
I, though, am a wretched new Ixion, 

In love with Athens as he was with Hera, 
Embracing, then, an idol unawares. 

Ah, the things I suffer, tell and write. 

I live in Athens and see Athens nowhere, 
Just plaintive dust and hollow blessedness. 
Patient city, where is your majesty? 

These things have turned to myth and left no trace: 
Trials, judges, courts, elections, laws; 

The stern persuasion of the orators; 

The councils, festivals, and campaigns 

Of those who fought on land or at sea; 

The all-abundant muse, the force of words. 
All of Athens’ glory is perished, 

And no faint token of her can be seen. 
Having no way to see the famous city 

Of the Athenians, then, I am forgiven 

The written phantom I have raised of her.) 


An untranslatable nuance of this poem is the ambiguity of the words ypó«o and 
ypapıxóv, which can refer either to painting or to writing. Paul Speck suggests that this 
poem commemorated a painting of ancient Athens which Michael commissioned.* Consis- 
tent with Speck’s focus on the poem’s relation with the visual arts, Paul Magdalino’s 
translation of the poem emphasizes the visual components of Michael's mimesis.’ I have 
chosen, however, to concentrate on aspects of the poem that highlight Michael’s self- 
acknowledged inability to reconstruct the ancient city. Whether or not Michael commis- 
sioned a painting of the city, his epigram debunks poetry’s claims to represent reality 
faithfully. By linking painting and writing through the ambiguous word ypó«o, Michael 
treats all artistic attempts to reconstruct the past with a melancholy irony. 


Western parallels 


Michael's line oik@v 'A01jvac ook 'AO01]vac nov BAÉTO, is eerily reminiscent of Hildebert 
of Lavardin's (c.1056-1133) ‘vix Romae Roma recordor’, from a poem Michael almost 


4 P. Speck, ‘Eine byzantinische Darstellung der antiken Stadt Athen’, 'EXXnvix& 28 (1975) 415-18. 
5 P. Magdalino, The Perception of the Past in Twelfth-Century Europe (London 1992) x. 
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certainly did not know.* There are several comparisons we can make between Michael 
Choniates and Hildebert of Lavardin even apart from the striking semantic similarity 
between Michael’s ‘Living in Athens I see Athens nowhere’ and Hildebert’s, ‘I, Rome, 
hardly have a memory in Rome’.’ Both men were humanist bishops fascinated by the 
ancient past though committed to the Christian order that had swept the ancient religion 
away. Michael, however, is more ambivalent about the relative merits of the pagan past 
and the Christian present than Hildebert, who has Rome say towards the end of the poem, 
‘plus aquilis vexilla crucis, plus Caesare Petrus, / plus cinctis ducibus vulgus inerme dedit’ 
(“The vast masses have given me more than all leaders, the standard of the cross more than 
the eagles, and Peter more than Caesar’).® These verses have a more optimistic spirit than 
Michael’s musings. F.J.E. Raby has explained the poem’s sentiment on pagan Rome’s 
grandeur and Christian Rome’s poverty: 


The wisdom of the wisest was after all only a charming folly, and the material might 
of Rome was only an empire over men’s bodies. The empire of souls was Peter’s and 
not Caesar’s. It is only against the gates of the Church that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail. So, first and foremost, Hildebert is a Churchman... He is drawn irresistibly 
to adapt his classical forms to a Christian theme.’ 


Michael’s poem lacks any clear reference to the pagan city’s Christianization that might 
give a Christian bishop some solace, yet we may sense that the speaker is somehow glad 
that the true god is now worshipped. He does, after all, accuse himself of idolatry, thus 
recognizing that his fascination with the ancients and their ways is inappropriate for a 
Christian. Certainly the idol in line 15 signifies the earthly thing that is loved more than 
God, but Michael’s choice of the Ixion metaphor is also an admission that the speaker is 
referring to love for something that never truly existed. The recognition that one can 
never truly know the object of one’s desire and that reconstructing the past is ultimately 
impossible are two of the poem’s more intriguing themes. 

One of the ways in which such recognition of the ‘impossibility of mimesis’ comes 
across in the poem is through Michael’s almost complete withholding of any physical 
description of the objects he mentions. Cavafy’s characterization of Michael’s work as 
‘graphic’ is accurate for the most part, but needs some clarification regarding the epigram 


6 A study tracing the Rome topos back to the sixteenth century can be found in M. Smith, ‘Looking for Rome 
in Rome: Janus Vitalis and his Disciples’, Revue de littérature comparée 4 (1977) 513. Smith does not trace the 
topos back as far as Hildebert’s poem. For the most recent critical edition of the poem see Hildebert, 
Archbishop of Tours, Carmina Minora, ed. A. Brian Scott (Leipzig 1969). 

7 This comparison does not yet seem to have been made. Paul Magdalino has, however, compared Michael's 
epigram to Hildebert’s apostrophe to Rome after the city’s sack by Henry IV and Robert Guiscard. See 
Magdalino, The Perception of the Past in Twelfth-Century Europe, ix-x, 144. The poem by Hildebert that 
I discuss in this article is written as Rome’s response to the poem Magdalino has discussed and translated. 

8 Quoted in F.J.E. Raby, A History of Christian Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close of the Middle 
Ages (Oxford 1953) 268. 

9 Ibid. 
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under consideration here. Perhaps here it would be best to render Cavafy's ypagikéc into 
English as ‘vivid’, because of this poem's near total lack of visual imagery. The poem 
evokes a vivid emotional mood yet refrains from describing the physical qualities of the 
things that have brought the mood about, and thus the reader is led to realize that such 
things lack a physical existence. They exist only as part of the *written phantom" which the 
speaker sadly admits he has raised, perhaps as a counterpart to the equally deceptive 
‘painted phantom’ he commissioned. 

Lack of physical imagery serves the poem’s thematic purposes, and may well lead us 
to question Constantine Trypanis’s charge that, in Byzantine poetry, ‘the bigoted monk 
and the pedantic scholar excluded sensuous love and the body from their verse'.? In the 
same paragraph, Trypanis proceeds to call Michael’s epigram on Athens one of the 
characteristically ‘inferior works’ produced by Byzantine writers, only somewhat better 
than most of the ‘vast sea of dead verse’. Though Michael was both a cleric and a scholar, 
sensuous love is quite evident both in the reference to Ixion and in the account of the 
lover’s feelings as he views a picture of his beloved. Our poet, like other major medieval 
writers, expresses anxiety about sensuous love. Perhaps he even misplaces it, channelling it - 
toward his quest for learning rather than toward interpersonal relations. Yet, however 
uneasy he is about this theme, by no means does he exclude it from his verse. The poem 
uses the language of Eros to address the speaker’s desires and frustrations. Sensuality is 
overt in the references to Ixion and the swooning lover; and, as these characters serve as 
metaphors for the speaker, sensuality is only thinly veiled with regard to the scholar-monk 
himself. 

The poem connects Eros and idolatry more directly than any secular poem that 
precedes it, as far as I am aware. In his use of the term e15@Aov in secular verse Michael 
anticipates Petrarch who, more than two hundred years later, would call Laura, ‘l’idolo 
mio scolpito in vivo lauro’, and thus introduce a topos that would linger in Western love 
poetry for centuries.!! While the notion that earthly desire and secular learning are some- 
how un-Christian was hardly a novelty in either Petrarch’s culture or Michael’s, both 
poets imbue their verses with reflections on the nature of love and art that transcend any 
conventional contemptus mundi. Petrarch and Michael both recognize the role that poetic 
imagination plays in earthly love: Petrarch in his love for Laura and Michael in his love for 


10 C. Trypanis (ed.), The Penguin Book of Greek Verse (Harmondsworth 1971) lv. 
11 P temo di cangiar pria volto et chiome 

che con vera pietà mi mostri gli occhi 

l’idolo mio, scolpito in vivo lauro: 

ché s’al contar non erro, oggi a sett’anni 

che sospirando vo di riva in riva 

la notte e °l giorno, al caldo ed a la neve. 
Petrarch, from poem 30 of the Canzoniere, ed. M. Santagata (Milan 1996) 166. The most famous occurrence of 
this motif in world literature is probably in Romeo and Juliet 2.2.112-114, when Juliet says, ‘Do not swear at 
all; / Or if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, / which is the god of my idolatry.’ The Riverside Shakespeare, 
ed. G. Blakemore Evans (Boston 1974) 1069. 
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the feminized and sexualized city of Athens. Petrarch comes to recognize in the Canzoniere 
that he does not know the real Laura, and Michael admits that he has known only a ‘writ- 
ten phantom’ of Athens. Yet for both poets, it is the lover’s self-deception (in addition to 
his frustration) that makes art possible. 

One characteristic of much European love poetry is a concern with distinguishing 
between positive and negative forms of love. Peter Dronke argues in Medieval Latin and 
the Rise of European Love Lyric that medieval poets write of love as an ennobling, even 
deifying force.” I will examine Michael as an example of an important counter-current in 
medieval literature that differs from Dronke’s subjects and concentrates instead on the 
more sinister aspects of love as a form of idolatry. While Dronke is correct in arguing that 
many medieval authors express the idea that love of earthly creatures ultimately leads to 
love of the creator, there are also significant authors who write of earthly love as a distrac- 
tion from the true joy of divine love. The Archpriest of Hita, in his Libro de Buen Amor 
goes to great lengths to distinguish between ‘buen amor’ and ‘loco amor’, and troubadours 
developed a tradition of distinguishing between ‘amor fin’ and ‘amor fals’. Michael's 
poem is clearly about the negative form of love, although the Byzantines lacked a vocabu- 
lary to differentiate clearly between the two. Michael’s use of the term Eros should not 
mislead the reader into seeing an immediate correspondence with what Western Europe- 
ans would call ‘loco amor’ or ‘amor fals.’ The correspondence is there, but it is evident 
only in the context and not in the vocabulary itself. While there is a modern tendency to 
interpret eros sexually and agape non-sexually, the meanings of the two words begin 
to overlap as early as Plato’s Symposium, and Byzantine writers sometimes use them 
interchangeably. So it does not become totally clear that Michael is referring to a negative 
type of love until verse 13, when he compares himself to the archetypal blasphemer and 
would-be rapist Ixion. 

One significant difference between Petrarch and Michael is that the former always 
writes primarily of physical, sexual love while the latter’s ‘love’ is ostensibly a scholarly 
pursuit of the learning of ancient Athens. However, Michael uses the imagery and termi- 
nology of sexual desire throughout his poem, beginning with the opening verse, ‘Love 
[Eros] of ancient, legendary Athens’. By sexualizing and feminizing ancient Athens and 
casting himself in the role of Ixion, he invites the reader to see his poem as a meditation on 
questions of love and faith that preoccupied him and other medieval writers. Michael 
begins by talking about Athenian learning, but we soon see that his Athens is the object of 
a (possibly transplanted) sexual desire. Petrarch speaks ostensibly of Laura, the woman he 
loves, but makes a pun on her name and underhandedly admits that he desires lauro, the 
laurel or symbol of literary achievement. For both poets love and literature are masks for 
each other. 


12 P. Dronke, Medieval Latin and the Rise of European Love-Lyric (Oxford 1968) 4-6. 

13 See J. Joset, Nuevas investigaciones sobre el ‘Libro de buen amor (Madrid 1988) 129-147; also N.E. 
Alvarez, ‘“Loco amor”, “goliardismo”, “amor cortés” y buen amor. El desenlace amoroso del episodio de dofia 
Garoqa en el Libro de buen amor’, Journal of Hispanic Philology 7 (1983) 107-19; F. Márquez Villanueva, ‘El 


buen amor’, in Relecciones de literatura medieval (Seville 1977) 45-73. 
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Among Petrarch's most immediate influences in writing about the dark side of love 
are certain troubadours whose primary poetic concern was the ‘amor fals.’ Arguably the 
foremost among them is Marcabru, whose verses, ‘Qui ab amors pren barata/ ab diable 
s’acoata;/ no'l cal c'autra verga:! bata’,! serve as necessary reminders that not all medieval 
poets painted as optimistic a portrait of love as those Dronke focuses on in his important 
study. While the sad stateliness and repressed sexuality of Michael's iambic lines have very 
little in common with the crude and playful humour of Marcabru’s bold meters, both 
poets write of earthly love as an overwhelming passion that can lead to abandonment of 
divine goodness. Stylistically, the pensive and melancholy Petrarch is remarkably different 
from one of his direct sources yet oddly similar to a poet he almost certainly could not 
have known. 

The search for an immediate source for Petrarch's image of the beloved as idol has 
proven difficult. Guido Cavalcanti is the only poet whom Petrarch certainly read that I 
have found using the ‘love as idolatry’ topos.’ Petrarch's immediate source may not have 
been a poet but rather the guiding spirit of his Secretum, St Augustine of Hippo. The 
notion that any love of the creature over the creator is idolatry is common in the Church 
fathers both in the East and West, and one need not have been a great patristic scholar to 
have been exposed to such an idea.! Just as Petrarch was heir to the love lyrics of the 
troubadours, the stilnovisti, and others who brought about a revival of love poetry in 
the High Middle Ages, Michael was a slightly younger contemporary of the authors of the 
four twelfth-century Byzantine romances." In the wake of such a remarkable revival of an 
erotic genre from the pagan past, it is not surprising that a churchman like Michael would 
use a patristic concept as a way of reconsidering one of the predominant literary concerns 
of his time. It is not unusual that a bishop should borrow from the fathers in order to 
criticize the conventions found in his culture's secular love poetry, but the sophistication 
of Michael's epigram goes quite beyond the moralizing one might expect. While the 


14 ‘He who has dealings with love/ joins his tail to the devil/ he needs no other rod to beat him.’ S. Gaunt, 
R. Harvey and L. Paterson (eds), Marcabru: A Critical Edition (Cambridge 2000) 242. For the most colourful 
rendering of the image, I have cited the variant found in the MS Paris, BN f.f. 22543. 

15 In his bilingual edition of the Canzoniere (Cambridge 1976) 9, R.M. Durling has tantalizingly listed ‘love 
as idolatry’ among the many themes Petrarch inherited from a great many poetic sources, but he does not say 
which source in particular it comes from. I have not found a critical edition of Petrarch that glosses the word 
idolo in poem 30. The closest I have found to a pre-Petrarchan source for the motif is the Pygmalion episode 
from the end of the Romance of tbe Rose, but even there the language linking Eros and idolatry is not nearly 
as explicit as it is in Petrarch or Michael. In the late thirteenth century, Guido Cavalcanti and Guido Orlandi 
wrote a poetic exchange on the topic of idolatrous love, initiated by Cavalcanti, but the tone is humorous rather 
than sombre as it is in Petrarch. See Guido Cavalcanti, The Complete Poems, ed. and tr. M. Cirigliano (New 
York 1992) 124-35, especially 124-7. 

16 In A Medieval Humanist: Michael Akominatos (Poughkeepsie 1923), Ida Carlton Thallon points out how 
greatly references to the pagan classics outnumber references to the fathers in Michael’s work. 

17 Complete texts with Italian translations are found in I. Lana and A. Garza, Il Romanzo Bizantino del XII 
secolo (Turin 1994). 
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twelfth-century romances focused on human sexual relations, Michael uses concepts of 
Eros derived from his contemporaries, the Church fathers, and classical mythology to 
ponder questions of memory, knowledge and learning as well as love.! 

In the hands of Petrarch and Michael Choniates, Christian piety responds to the con- 
ventions of love poetry not merely as an authoritative moralizing voice but as a vehicle for 
introducing issues of artistic creativity into the discourse of love. For both poets, the idol 
is not merely the abomination that it is in conventional religious discourse; it is also the 
product of human creativity. Though the word ‘idol’ acts for both poets as a term of self- 
chastisement, yet in their poetic context they remind the reader that humans are funda- 
mentally creative beings. It is the poet’s nature to form images, and those images will never 
conform exactly to reality. Michael ‘could not see the celebrated city of the Athenians’, 
and thus could not help but create his own image of it. Petrarch expresses a similar 
frustration at his inability truly to partake of his beloved object in sonnet 16: 


Movesi il veccierel canuto et bianco 
del dolce loco ov’ à sua età fornita 
et da la famigluola sbigottita 

che vede il caro padre venir manco; 
indi traendo poi l’antico fianco 

per l’estreme giornate di sua vita, 
quanto più po col buon voler s’aita, 
rotto dagli anni, et dal camino stanco; 
et viene a Roma, seguendo ’1 desio, 
per mirar la sembianza di colui 
ch’ancor lassù nel ciel vedere spera. 
Cosi, lasso, talor vo cercand’ io, 
Donna, quanto è possibile in altrui 
La disiata vostra forma vera.” 


The octave in this sonnet describes a pilgrim travelling to Rome to behold the image of 
Christ, the Veronica, emblazoned in the form of a Byzantine icon on the holy burial 
cloth.? Petrarch and Michael both acknowledge a difference between the true image (the 


18 The term Eros by no means had exclusively sexual connotations in Michael's time. Church fathers, 
notably Gregory of Nyssa in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, had equated agape and Eros. ‘Eros’ in an 
unambiguously sexual sense, however, reasserted itself in the twelfth-century novels. 

19 ‘The old man takes his leave, white-haired and pale, / of the sweet place where he filled out his age / and 
leaves his little family, bewildered / to see its own dear father disappear; / from there, dragging along his ancient 
limbs / throughout the very last days of his life, / helping himself with good will all he can, / broken by years, 
and wearied by the road, / he comes to Rome, pursuing his desire, / to look upon the likeness of the One / that 
he still hopes to see up there in Heaven. / Just so, alas, sometimes I go, my lady, / searching, as much as 
possible, in others / for your true, your desirable form.’ Text and translation from Petrarch, Canzoniere, ed. 
with translations by M. Musa (Bloomington 1996) 16-17. 

20 Santagata, in Petrarch, Canzoniere, 70. 
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eikon in Michael’s line 11), and the idolatrous false image. In this sonnet, as in Michael’s 
epigram, the speaker juxtaposes himself in his frustrated desire to gaze upon the beloved 
with someone else, more fortunate, who is able to take solace in gazing upon a true image. 
Both poets intertwine the sacred and the secular, the spiritual and the physical, though not 
in quite the same way. The very use of the word eikon in verse 11 of Michael’s poem 
would have clear religious connotations to a Byzantine reader of the sort Petrarch’s sonnet 
16 makes explicit. Both poets, Petrarch through simile and Michael through word choice, 
obscure the boundaries between secular and spiritual love and thereby set the stage for the 
self-condemnation as idolaters that will come in Michael’s verse 15 and Petrarch’s poem 
30. Most importantly, in both cases, it is the transgression that makes creativity possible. 
Here the Ixion metaphor is particularly illuminating. Ixion was deluded into thinking that 
a cloud image of Hera was the goddess herself, just as Michael is deluded into thinking 
that the image of Athens he has derived from books is, or has ever been, the real Athens. 
Nonetheless, both cases of self-delusion become creative acts. Ixion begets the race of 
centaurs, and Michael creates his poem. Such a link between Eros and artistic creativity 
was established in twelfth-century literature, as Roderick Beaton has observed in the case 
of Eustathios Makrembolites’s Hysmene and Hysmenias: 


A large part of the hero’s initiation is played by works of art: he is also being initiated 
into the mysteries of that art upon which, as narrator, he will be required to draw in 
order to complete the process that begins with his falling in love and ends with his 
transforming that love into a permanent literary monument.”! 


By focusing on desires that can never be satisfied and types of knowledge that can never be 
reliably obtained, Michael calls into question the theme of Eros as it had developed in the 
twelfth-century romances. For reasons already discussed, Michael’s speaker cannot fulfil 
his desire as Hysmenias can. He can, nonetheless, transform his frustrated love into a 
permanent literary monument, just as Petrarch turns his unfulfilled desire for Laura into 
a monument ‘in vivo lauro’ to ensure everlasting poetic laurels for himself. Michael 
addresses Makrembolites’s theme of literary permanence by commenting that the 
monument which immortalizes also distorts. 


The Byzantine context 


Though the primary object of the speaker’s desire is not a woman but a city, Michael’s 
epigram is a love poem. The opening word is Eros, and the similes of Ixion and the lover 
swooning over his beloved’s picture make it all the more clear that Michael is not writing 
merely about erudition (or lack thereof), but also about love — that great theme of 
twelfth-century Byzantine literature. A precedent for linking love and learning can be 
found in one of the epigrams of Constantine Kephalas (fl. c.900): 


21 R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance, 2nd edn (New York 1996) 87. 
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Né£oig avantov Kkapdiac cogrv Céow 

apytyv "Epoca t&v Adyov rowioopar 

TUPOÒV yàp obtoc tavánter toic A6YOLC.2 

(I will make Eros the beginning of my discourse, lighting the wise 
warmth of the heart for the young. He ignites the flame with words.) 


This epigram occurs at the beginning of a section of erotic poems in the Greek Anthology. 
Kephalas’s ostensible point is that a topic like Eros will have a natural appeal to young 
people and thus encourage them to learn. Learning for Choniates becomes a surrogate for 
erotic interest rather than the result of it, as in Kephalas’s poem. Choniates’s poem is 
clearly more complex and involved than Kephalas’s, but perhaps we can see in Kephalas’s 
short epigram from the Greek Anthology a predecessor to Choniates’s remarkable medita- 
tion on love and knowledge. One could read Michael’s poem as an illustration of the 
failure of Kephalas’s purported premise. Despite all the erudition that Michael’s speaker 
has acquired, he has never moved past Kephalas’s intended first step of Eros toward 
reliable knowledge. In the poet’s consciousness Eros and learning become increasingly 
entangled, thus frustrating Kephalas’s intent of the former giving way to the latter. 

The epigram’s nearly complete lack of visual imagery is particularly unusual for the 
product of culture where ekphrasis is such a common literary technique as it was in 
Byzantium.” A Byzantine reader would have expected a poem about a city to contain an 
ekphrasis of it; but here the reader’s expectations are not met. The tension between the 
reader’s culturally conditioned expectations and the content of the text is especially 
heightened in the reference in lines 9-12 to a physical image soothing a lover’s passion. 
The speaker in Michael’s poem has no such recourse to physical images, and, accordingly, 
physical imagery is conspicuously absent from the poem itself. The only physical imagery 
is the reference to plaintive dust in line 18. At least a few of the items in lines 21-5 would, 
in a more conventional poem, have been made the subject of ekphraseis. As the poem 
stands, however, the catalogue is given, but the items in it are not described. Only the dust 
is described with the evocative adjective lypra, suggesting that it is all that is left of every- 
thing in the great catalogue of Athens’s former glories and that the speaker has only 
known Athens as ‘a written phantom’. If the poem accompanied a painting, it tells us that 
the latter is the product of wishful thinking. 

I translate ðc Aóyo in v. 11 of Michael's poem, ‘as if by speech’, rather than 
Trypanis's ‘so to speak’. If we follow the manuscript rather than alter it to óc Aóyoc, we 


22 H. Beckby (ed.), Anthologia Graeca, I (Munich 1957) 240. 

23 Ekphraseis of works of art are common throughout twelfth-century Byzantine literature, particularly in the 
erotic novels whose themes Michael addresses in the epigram under consideration here. For a discussion of the 
importance of ekphrasis in Makrembolites (by all accounts an approximate if not direct contemporary 
of Michael Choniates), see M. Alexiou, After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (Ithaca 2002) 
123-7. 
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apparently have a dative of means.” The manuscript is admittedly problematic with 
regard to orthography, though sound in matters of morphology. If we thus adhere to the 
manuscript rather than the locus facilior proposed by Trypanis the passage suggests the 
cathartic power of language and helps explain why the poem’s speaker finds it necessary 
to give voice to his anxiety once he realizes that his quest for knowledge can never lead to 
total fulfilment. 

. It is in theology that the Byzantines are most famous for exploring questions of 
humanity's inability to know or express absolute reality. Byzantine religious poetry is 
characterized by concise, paradoxical statements and by lengthy but inevitably inadequate 
lists — of divine attributes, for instance — intended to show the absurdity of trying to 
enumerate the infinite. Michael uses both of these devices, the paradox and the catalogue, 
in his poem. His line, ‘Living in Athens, I see Athens nowhere’, would likely cause a 
Byzantine reader to recall sacred refrains like, ‘Hail bride without bridegroom,’ from 
the Akathistos hymn or countless similar paradoxical utterances from Byzantine 
hymnography.? In both sacred and secular poetry, the list demonstrates that language 
exhausts itself before it can adequately express the truth; and Michael's poem draws from 
the hymnographic tradition to explore secular themes that concerned writers in several 
medieval cultures. 

Michael's poem has until now been read primarily as a source of historical informa- 
tion on medieval Athens. A face value acceptance of the ‘O tempora, O mores’ topos, 
however, obscures a fuller understanding of the poem's psychological depth and artistic 
subtlety. While I am reluctant to posit any genealogical link between Hildebert and 
Michael or between Michael and Petrarch, a comparative technique nonetheless demon- 
strates that Michael's epigram is not merely an indictment of intellectual backwardness 


24 The emendation to > Aóyog is found in S. Lampros (ed.), Michael Choniatou tou Akominatou ta 
sozomena, II (Athens, 1879—80, repr. Groningen 1968). Trypanis retains the text as it appears in the manuscript 
but translates Qc A6Y® as if it were a set phrase, ‘so to speak’, rather than as a dative of means. Qc Aóyoc is 
used apparently as a set expression in Theodore Prodromos's romance Rhodanthes and Dosiclea, v. 26. See 
Lana and Garza, Il Romanzo Bizantino del XII secolo, 65. The phrase @¢ AGy@ does not seem to have been in 
common usage. This less common usage, supported by manuscript evidence, indicates that the poet was reflect- 
ing on the power of words rather than simply filling in the metre meaninglessly as the emendation would lead 
one to believe. 

25 This passage illustrates the Byzantine context of Michael's poem well, as it contains both the catalogue and 
the paradox: 


Xaipe, QiAocóQoug &oópouc deixvbovon’ yaîpe, texvoAóyouc GAGyous &AÉyy ovoa. 

Xaipe, ótt éuopávOnoav oi Servoi ovCntntat’ yaipe, Sti suapavOnoav oi tHv uodov noua. 
Xaipe, t&v ‘AOnvaiwv tàc nAoxàc SiaonGoa yaîps, t&v dAémv tàs caytivac TANpoton. 
Xaipe, Pood dyvoías téAkovoa' yaipe, moAAOvs év yvóog patitovo. 

Xaîps, ÓóAkàc t&v OgAóvtov GMOfvar’ yaîpe, At tõv tod Biov TAMTTpav. 

Xofipe, NUpon Avipqevte. 


The Akathist Hymn, ed. G. Papadeas (Daytona Beach 1997). This passage of the Akathistos hymn expresses an 
idea similar to Hildebert’s, that the pagan past has been supplanted by the glories of Christendom. 
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but a rich poem that captivatingly engages some of the major themes and motifs of 
medieval European literature. 

Finally, we may compare Michael’s passionate yet laconic twist at the end of his epi- 
gram to similar endings in Cavafy’s own work as a way of asking what the ‘true poetic 
sense’ was that Cavafy found in Michael’s work and why the modern Greek poet might 
have expressed an affinity for his Byzantine predecessor. Like Michael, Cavafy had a fond- 
ness for ending a poem with a wry yet passionate twist that subverts the apparent meaning 
of the rest of the poem. The catalogue of Athens’s former glories that turn out to be all 
part of a ‘written phantom’ for which the poet asks forgiveness calls to mind the barbar- 
ians who, alas, are not coming after all and the longed-for Ithaca that may well turn out 
to be poor and mundane. The article by Cavafy on the Byzantine poets, quoted at the 
beginning of this article, was written in 1892, before any of the poet’s major works. 
Perhaps we can see why the obscure Byzantine’s sad irony would appeal to Cavafy as the 
young modern Greek poet was developing his talents. Obscure Byzantines, after all, were 
always one of Cavafy’s favourite topics. We may hope that recognition of the unique and 
skilful ways in which Michael Choniates dealt with and sometimes anticipated several 
major themes of medieval literature will make him less obscure in the future. 
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The Kelly naval mission to Greece, May 1919-October 
1921 | 
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University of Piraeus 


This article focuses on tbe activities of the Kelly naval mission to Greece between 1919 and 
1921, the period when the geographic importance of Greece from tbe naval perspective 
and tbe potential of ber navy attracted tbe interest of Britain. Notwitbstanding tbe fact 
that plans to institute a pivotal Anglo—Greek naval partnership in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean were frustrated because of the Asia Minor catastrophe, the Kelly naval mission to 
Greece was largely successful in developing tbe Greek Navy. During its term in Greece, 
work was expedited at the Ministry of the Marine, the recruiting law was revised and a 
significant number of Greek naval officers were admitted to British naval schools. More- 
over, the syllabus of Greek naval colleges was updated and the Greek Naval Air Service 
developed on solid foundations. Financial difficulties and political complications hindered 
the realization of the more ambitious projects of the mission, i.e. the establishment of a 
new arsenal at Skaramanga and the procurement of sorely needed naval units. However, 
maintaining the many old Greek warships in working condition would have been impos- 
sible had it not been for the success of the mission in developing the organization and 
infrastructure of the Salamis arsenal. 


The invitation of the Kelly naval mission to Greece 


In the aftermath of the First World War Britain appeared to support Greek efforts towards 
territorial expansion.! Therefore Eleftherios Venizelos, Prime Minister of Greece, prom- 
ised ‘that any Naval bases or ports in territory already Greek, or in territory that might 
become Greek, would be always at the entire disposal of Great Britain for any purpose for 
which they might be required’.* Carrying his offer of naval co-operation further, Venizelos 
invited a new British naval mission to Greece? 


1 Th. Karvounarakis, Anglo-Greek Relations, 1920-1922 (Ph.D. Cambridge 1992) 5-7. 

2 The National Archives (TNA): Public Record Office (PRO), FO 286/702, Memorandum-Naval bases in 
Greek territory, 2 February 1919. 

3 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Brown MSS, BRO/14, Wemyss to Brown, 17 February 1919. 
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Venizelos’s offer must have gratified David Lloyd George, since he held that 


The Greeks are the people of the future in the Eastern Mediterranean. They are 
prolific and full of energy. ... A greater Greece will be an invaluable advantage to the 
British Empire. The Greeks ... are good sailors; they will develop a naval power; they 
will possess all the most important islands in the Eastern Mediterranean. These 
islands are the potential submarine bases of the future; they lie on the flank of our 
communications through the Suez Canal with India, the Far East, and Australasia. 
The Greeks have a strong sense of gratitude, and if we are the staunch friends of 
Greece at the period of her national expansion she will become one of the guarantees 
by which the main intercommunications of the British Empire can be preserved. One 
day the mouse may gnaw the cords that bind the lion.‘ 


Admiral Sir Roslyn Wemyss, the First Sea Lord, held that ‘the importance of this Mission 
is ever growing and expressed the desire of ‘the Greek navy ... becoming almost an inte- 
gral part of the British fleet in the Mediterranean’. He therefore invited Commodore 
Howard Kelly to accept its headship. The latter argued that 


in taking up an appointment of this sort one is putting an almost definite limit on 
one’s ambitions, as ... no Head of a Foreign Mission has ever yet risen to the Higher 
Commands in our Navy, and there is unquestionably a feeling in the Service that 
Officers who accept such missions are more or less severing their connection with 
their own Service.* 


Nevertheless, after receiving assurances that the post of the head of the British naval mis- 
sion to Greece ‘was one for special selection and would be considered as first class service 
for all purposes’, Kelly withdrew his reservations. His initial reluctance was understand- 
able given his qualifications. Having shown early signs of skill in pilotage and navigation, 
Kelly was also commended for his executive capacity and good knowledge of French.? The 
latter qualifications made him suitable for the post of naval attaché in Paris, which he held 
during the last prewar years.? It was during this period that Prince Louis Battenberg, then 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, became acquainted with the quality of his work and 
helped his career on a number of occasions.!° At the outbreak of the war, Kelly captained 
the light cruiser Gloucester during its gallant pursuit of the battle-cruiser Goeben off the 
south coast of Greece. 


4 W. Churchill, Tbe Aftermath: A Sequel to the World Crisis (London 1941) 391. 

5 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Wemyss to Kelly, 17 February 1919. 

6 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Wemyss, Lowestoff, 7 March 1919. 

7 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Wemyss, Lowestoff, 12 April 1919. 

8 TNA (PRO), ADM 196/43, 312. 

9 On Kelly’s record in Paris see P. Halpern, The Mediterranean Naval Situation, 1908-1914 (Cambridge MA 
1971) 11, 59, 87, 98, 108, 147, 283. 

10 University of Southampton, Battenberg MSS, MB1/T47, Kelly to Battenberg, 4 December 1914. 

11 P. Halpern, The Naval War in the Mediterranean (London 1987) 13. 
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Figure 1 I would like to thank Routledge for granting me permission to 
use the map for the purposes of this publication. 


He further distinguished himself in various appointments, chief of which was as 
Commander of the British Adriatic force.” 


The Kelly naval mission and the reorganization and education of the Greek 


Navy, May 1919-October 1920 


At the time of Kelly’s arrival in Greece the state of the Greek Navy was precarious. Kelly 
characteristically wrote that 


When I arrived the Greek Navy had been reduced to almost nothing. In 1917 the 
Allies seized everything, ran it all to pieces and paid nothing for anything, and my 


12 Ibid., 432-3. 
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objective was to build up the Navy again, to replenish the naval stores, and recondi- 
tion the Dockyard and other establishments. [This was a difficult task] but we had 
one tremendous asset with which to work and that was in the personnel, which was 
excellent. The Greeks are by the conditions under which they live a nation of sailors. 
They are highly intelligent and very quick in learning. Many of the officers and men 
had worked with the Allies during the last year of the war and had had considerable 
naval experience.” 


The Admiralty instructed Kelly to bring the Greek Navy ‘to such a state of efficiency, both 
in personnel and matériel that they (the Greeks) should eventually be able to relieve us of 
all our naval responsibilities in the Levant’,'* thus enabling ‘the British Government to 
effect considerable economies in these regions by the substitution, in part, of Greek for 
British forces, with the consequent transfer of expenses from the British to the Greek 
Budget’. This was in line with general British policy, as expressed in the following 
Cabinet resolution: ‘The Cabinet are convinced of the necessity of curtailing military 
expenditure to the utmost extent ...The principal field for economy is the Near and 
Middle East.’ 

The summer of 1919 was spent by Kelly in inspecting the fleet and the headquarters 
of the Ministry of Marine. Having thus gained sufficient experience of Greek naval affairs, 
Kelly prepared a long report on the future naval policy of Greece, which he went through 
with Venizelos in Paris in October 1919." Between then and the elections of November 
1920 the Kelly mission put forward many proposals and attempted a good number of 
changes in such diverse fields as the organization of the Greek Navy, its education and 
training and Greece’s naval programme. Because of the mobilization of the fleet as a 
result of the Greek Army’s campaign in Asia Minor (1919-22) the organizational efforts 
of the mission were easier to carry through than the training of the fleet. They therefore 
constitute a good starting point for looking at the record of the Kelly mission. 

Shortly after the assumption of his duties Kelly instituted a weekly conference system 
of the various heads of services of the Ministry of Marine which expedited the work 
in hand.'® A Hydrographic and a Naval Works Department were also established,” the 
Wireless Telegraphy Service was reorganized and corresponding laws and royal decrees 
passed through the Chamber of Deputies.” A system for recording the services of all 


13 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/5, 2-3. 

14 Ibid., 3. 

15 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Granville, Athens, 4 June 1920 para. 15. 

16 Cab 23/67 (20), Draft resolutions on economy (3), 8 December 1920. Cited in Karvounarakis, Anglo-Greek 
Relations, 31. | 

17 TNA (PRO), FO 286/711, Chetwode to Granville, Athens, 29 October 1919. 

18 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 November 
1920, para. 26. 

19 Ibid., paras 30-1. 

20 Ibid., para. 32. 
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officers, with remarks on their conduct and ability together with notations of any special 
qualifications or characteristics, was also prepared, along with a scheme for the conditions 
of entry, training and advancement of the accountant and engineering officers.” Further 
to these improvements, the men’s kits were revised and issued free of charge, certain 
deductions from their pay were abolished and good conduct badges carrying a small daily 
allowance were instituted. Several non-substantive ratings, such as gunlayers, rangetakers 
and instructors, were introduced” and the recruiting law was revised. This now gave a 
larger proportion of skilled labour for service in the navy, and three intakes of conscripts 
per year instead of two, which greatly facilitated conscript training.” The disciplinary 
arrangements and punishments were also scaled down and a system of health lectures was 
instituted.” A scheme for the organized treatment of malaria and venereal disease in the 
navy was introduced, improvements were effected in the naval hospitals and the Salamis 
drug and medical stores were combined into one building.” Finally, considerable work 
took place in overhauling and updating naval regulations and in preparing or revising 
order books and instructions of various kinds.” 

The educational work of the mission was, if anything, of similar importance, since its 
objective was to ‘to train the Greek fleet in such a manner that, should the necessities of 
the future call for a repetition of the alliance between the two fleets, the Greek Navy will 
be able to take part in any combined operations with that assurance which can only be 
obtained through a common system of training’.”” The mission first turned its attention to 
the admission of Greek naval officers to British naval schools to receive instruction in 
gunnery, torpedo, seamanship, naval engineering and medicine. This was a venture that 
was strongly seconded by Lord Granville, the British Minister in Athens, for ‘no form of 
propaganda in Greece could have such excellent effects as the influence of a few officers 
who had imbibed British ideas through life on board ship even for a short period’.” In his 
request to the Admiralty, Kelly insisted that the courses of instruction for Greek officers in 
Britain ‘should not include any instruction in theory, but that the instruction may be con- 
fined to practical details’.” Kelly’s request was granted and ten Greek officers attended the 
long specialist course in gunnery, torpedo, seamanship, naval engineering and medicine, 
omitting the Greenwich portion.? A modest number of Greek naval engineers were also 


21 Ibid., para. 33. 

22 Ibid., para. 44. 

23 Ibid., para. 45. 

24 Ibid., paras 46-7. 

25 Ibid., para. 48. , 

26 Ibid., para. 71. 

27 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Venizelos, Athens, 5 Sept. 1919, 31. 

28 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Granville to Curzon, Athens, 6 December 1919. 

29 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Admiralty, Athens, 31 December 1919. 

30 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Admiralty to C-in-C, Portsmouth, 6 December 1919. 
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taught practical details, such as the various types of ships and machinery, details of con- 
struction, running and upkeep. During their sea time they were also given the opportunity 
to study the organization and routine of the engine-room departments both in harbour 
and at sea.” | 

In general, the syllabus of these courses was a comprehensive one. Nevertheless, 
the considerations that ‘although we have a very good understanding with Greece yet we 
have nothing ... in the nature of a formal alliance with her’ and that ‘ex King-Constantine 
has undoubtedly a following amongst the officer class in Greece and German support 
and influence is not lacking in his plots’ made ‘the wisdom of communicating anything 
extremely confidential to Greek officers ... questionable'.? For this reason, a number of 
classified subjects of instruction were withheld from the courses attended by the Greeks.? 
Several small Greek naval missions also attended highly specialized courses in Britain.* 
Following the return of all officers who had been studying in Britain, Kelly was glad to 
inform Venizelos that ‘the zeal and efficiency of the officers themselves have created a 
most favourable impression in the British Navy, which will be of great assistance in 
obtaining further facilities of this type’. 

The educational accomplishments of the Kelly mission were not limited to the atten- 
dance of British naval schools by Greek officers. During its first year in Greece the Boys’ 
School at Poros was enlarged and the number of boys for long service increased consider- 
ably. A workshop for mechanical training was installed and arrangements were made for 
the sea training of the boys. The Gunnery School developed along the lines of the Whale 
Island Gunnery School: various courses for officers, petty officers and men were instituted 
and arrangements were made for firing practices to take place at sea, all producing fruitful 
results in a comparatively short time." The system of naval signals was entirely revised 
and the Signals School on board the Spetsai at Poros made considerable progress.?* 
Furthermore, the physical training and recreation of the men received much attention, and 


31 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Inspecting Captain of Mechanical Training 
Establishments to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Fisgard, 10 March 1920. 

32 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Greek Navy, 10 Greek Officers to undergo courses in 
England, 28 November 1919, Minute by DNI, 18 December 1919. 

33 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Secretary of the Admiralty to the C-in-C 
Portsmouth, 2 January 1920. 

34 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, para. 6. 

35 Ibid. See also K. Alexandris and O. Papanikolaou, ‘Ex@eo1c nepi tng Exnardevoemc £t; to IIopoBoAikóv', 
Nootixn EniOempnoic, July-Sept. 1920, 308 

36 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister. of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, paras 12-13. 

37 Ibid., paras 15, 17; K. Alexandris, ‘Opy&v@oicg xot Exnaidevoig tov IIupoBoAikoó ev to Navuxó', 
Novotny Erni0ecpnoic, 1924, 42, 84, 90—5. 

38 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, para. 16. 
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a serious effort was made to develop a taste for athletic sports and games amongst the men 
stationed at Poros.? At the Naval Cadet School part of the syllabus was brought up to 
date and new workshops for mechanical training were fitted out. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the development of the gunnery, torpedo, signalling and navigation skills of the 
cadets by increasing the hours on these subjects in the school curriculum.” A system of 
periodical requalifying for medical officers in the principal medical schools and hospitals 
was also introduced and a law was prepared for the Naval Nursing Sister Service.*! To 
sum up, the educational work of the mission was ‘of a type which produces no showy 
results but ... which is essential for laying down a solid basis and organization on which 
the Navy can be trained, and in later years expanded.’” 


Kelly’s building proposals and Greek naval procurements, May 1919—October 
1920 


Greece’s naval programme naturally attracted the attention of the mission. In his first 
report to Venizelos, Kelly argued that the decline of the Turkish Navy, whose battleships 
had always been a concern for the Greek Navy, facilitated the development of the Greek 
fleet along flotilla lines.” It was therefore proposed to procure four C-class light cruisers, 
ten M- or S-class destroyers, twelve H-class submarines, two modern shallow-draught 
minesweepers, two fully equipped modern trawlers with minesweeping appliances and one 
repair ship.“ Kelly also found the Greek battleships and submarines obsolete and suitable 
for training purposes only, and proposed that certain of the Greek destroyers should be 
refitted to make good the defects they had developed in the war.* 

The standardization of the guns and explosives in use by the fleet and the coastal 
defence, the drastic reduction in the number of different calibres and the procurement of 
vessels fitted for oil fuel only also figured prominently in the Kelly naval programme." 
This also provided for the procurement of a floating dock of 6-10,000 tons displacement 
and stowage for fuel oil to the amount of 25,000 tons. Finally, the procurement of a store 
depot with a stock of all stores for at least a year, and of a sufficient quantity of mines, 
was recommended.” For all these procurements the sum of six million pounds was called 


39 Ibid., para. 18. 

40 lbid., para. 20-1; Alexandris, ‘Opyavwoic kar Exnatdevoic’, 89. 

41 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, paras 39, 41-3. 

42 Ibid., para. 73. 

43 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Venizelos, Athens, 5 Sept. 1919, 3-4. 

44 Ibid., 5, 9. 

45 Ibid., 4. 

46 Ibid., 6-8. 

47 Ibid., 1011. 
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Figure 2 The complement of the Lemnos, 1920 (courtesy of the Nautiko Mouseio Peireos) 


for, spread over a five-year period.‘ This was a substantial amount of money but only half 
that of Greece’s prewar naval programme, which amounted to approximately thirteen 
million pounds.” 

A month and a half after discussing his building proposals with Venizelos, Kelly 
scaled them down, citing ‘the enormous increase in the cost of Naval Construction’. His 
revised proposals provided for the procurement of two light cruisers, six destroyers, six 
submarines, and one repair ship.” This sudden change of mind followed Kelly’s trip to 
London and consultations with Admiral David Beatty, the newly appointed First Sea 


Lord.? Given that First World War experience had made the British apprehensive lest 


48 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Venizelos, Athens, 4 October 1919, para. 4. 
49 ‘ISob tt sdunavijcapev yopíc ev tovto v aNOKTHOMpEV THY vrepordiav, Axporodic, 13/26 July 
1914, 

50 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Granville, Athens, 16 December 1919. 

51 Ibid. 

52 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/5, Entry of 27 October 1919, 44; TNA(PRO), FO 286/711, 
Chetwode to Granville, Athens, 29 October 1919. 
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substantial numbers of submarines come into the possession of other naval powers, it is 
possible that Beatty advised against Greek acquisition of a good number of them. 

Having secured the provisional agreement of the Greek Government, Kelly enquired 
whether the Admiralty could sell Greece the light cruisers Birkenhead and Chester, six 
S-class destroyers, two H-class submarines for instruction and two Admiralty trawlers for 
minesweeping and anti-submarine work. He made clear that alternative classes were not 
desired and also explained that the Greek Government was prepared to pay the sum of 
one million pounds for their procurement, preferably in two annual instalments.** The 
Admiralty was willing to sell Greece the two light cruisers and the trawlers, but initially 
declined to sell her destroyers and submarines of the requested classes.” Though it later 
withdrew its objections, it still asked three million pounds for the sale, a sum the Greek 
Government could not afford. Notwithstanding the high cost of the transaction, Kelly 
insisted on their procurement despite Venizelos’s reluctance, which stemmed from the 
demands made by the increasingly high cost of the Asia Minor campaign. Venizelos was of 
the opinion that a substantial portion of the Greek fleet should be dispensed with and that 
the instruction and training of the Greek Navy should be carried out with the reduced fleet 
for a few years. Kelly thought this impossible and begged that a sum of from one to one 
and a half million sterling be put at his disposal, to see what the Admiralty was willing 
to supply for that amount. However, Venizelos did not sanction this proposal; the only 
purchase he approved of was that of two Italian submarines at a cost of less than a quarter 
the price of similar British vessels.’ 

Following Venizelos’s instructions for economy, proposals were drawn up by Kelly 
which provided for the scrapping of thirty-seven vessels of no military value, many of 
which had already been condemned and prepared for sale, and the consequent drastic 
reduction in the numbers of naval personnel.” At the end of Kelly’s first year in Greece no 
naval procurement had been made. Instead, the necessary laws were passed and prepara- 


158 


tions were made for the sale of old ships and matériel. The only improvements that were 


effected to the fleet were that of the large refit of the Averoff at Malta, the many repairs 
of the Greck light units, and improvements in gunnery and ships' fittings.? This was 


53 On the hostility of British naval opinion to the submarine immediately after the end of the First World 
War see A.J. Marder, From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow: Victory and Aftermath (January 1918—]une 1919) 
(London, New York, Toronto 1970) 256-62. 

54 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Athens, 18 
February 1920. 

55 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Brown MSS, BRO/14, Calthorpe to the Admiralty, Constantinople, 22 July 
1919, Minute n/d. 

56 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Granville, Athens, 4 June 1920, paras 5-12. 
57 Ibid., para. 13; Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, 
Athens, 20 June/2 July 1920. 

58 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, para. 10. 

59 Ibid., paras 55-7. 
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despite the fact that the Admiralty had offered, in September 1920, to reduce by 50 per 
cent the price of the vessels that the Greeks had initially asked for and accept their pay- 
ment in two annual instalments.® In all fairness, irrespective of the reason why Kelly had 
first scaled down his original proposals, the Greek Government was not in a position to 
make any naval procurement so long as the war in Asia Minor was continuing. 


The mission and the naval bases of Greece, May 1919-October 1920 


Directly related to Greece’s naval programme were Kelly’s proposals concerning the new 
arsenal. In his first report to Venizelos, Kelly enumerated the reasons why the arsenal 
should be transferred from Salamis to Skaramanga. Being also firmly convinced that ‘the 
Country must be largely dependent on the Navy and the Dockyard for the training of 
skilled labour, and that any expenditure for Naval works which would assist in this 
development should receive every support, Kelly put forward the idea of inviting a 
shipbuilding group to Greece for the construction of the new arsenal and some at least of 
the new units proposed under the naval programme. Notwithstanding the substantial 
expense of this scheme, Kelly thought it justified, considering the enormous benefits to 
Greek industries and Greek labour that the adoption of his proposal would probably 
entail.” 

Following Venizelos’s instructions for economy, at the end of the first year of his 
mission Kelly reported that new construction was limited to those naval buildings in the 
arsenal and elsewhere which had fallen into disrepair. By contrast, the arsenal organiza- 
tion, and everything connected with it, received much attention. The stocks of stores were 
increased and more method was introduced for their care and issue. The system of repairs 
was modified and improvements were effected in the machinery employed. Further to this, 
an efficient system for the control of expenses in labour and material was introduced and 
the whole of the electric power system was in the process of being converted along more 
economical lines.“ Much was also done to improve the unfavourable conditions under 
which the dockyard workmen laboured. The law governing the entry and training of 
dockyard apprentices was revised and special laws for ordnance workmen and munition 
workers were introduced. In short, the Kelly mission successfully took over the direction 
of the Salamis arsenal in anticipation of funding for ambitious projects. 


60 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 6/19 
November 1920, paras 10-13. 

61 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Venizelos, Athens, 5 September 1919, 18. 
62 Ibid., 18-19. 

63 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to the Minister of Marine, Athens, 10/23 
November 1920, para. 59. 

64 Ibid., para. 9. 

65 Ibid., paras 49-51. 
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The development of the Greek Naval Air Service under the Kelly Mission, May 
1919-October 1920 


A final area that received the attention of the mission during its first year in Greece was 
that of the Greek Naval Air Service. During the summer of 1919 Colonel C. R. J. Randall, 
an expert attached to the British naval mission, drew up a report on the organization of 
Greek naval aviation with a view to bringing it ‘in a position to render very valuable 
service to the British in the case of any combined operations being necessary”. Randall's 
report was approved by Kelly, who was of the opinion that ‘The Greek Naval Aviation 
has rendered good service during the war, but its development has been rather forced and 
improvement is possible in the general organization and discipline of the Service.” 
Admitting, however, that the financial situation of the country did not permit the realiza- 
tion of Randall’s proposals in the near future, Kelly suggested that these should be taken 
‘as the charter of that service showing the results which must finally be arrived at’.© 

In December 1919 an air mission was also attached to the naval mission.” Between 
then and July 1920 a number of improvements were effected in the Greek Naval Air 
Service. Through the purchase of material at Salonica, of the British Suda Bay Aviation 
Station en bloc, and the gift of twenty-five aircraft by the British government, the trans- 
port, stores, and material of the service were put on a reasonable basis." Considerable 
improvements were also effected on the seaplane base and the repair and construction 
establishment at Phaleron.”1 Work was taken in hand at Tatoi and a fairly large semi- 
permanent camp was set up, together with four hangars. There began the assembly of the 
first batch of the British aircraft, while Sopwith aircraft were also assembled at Phaleron. 
With these machines the training of pilots was carried out and a good supply was made 
available. Although the Naval Air Service was still very short of technical ratings, the 
training of the latter was in hand under the British personnel.” 


The Asia Minor campaign and political upheaval in Greece, 1919-20 


At the time that Kelly was engaged in developing the Greek Navy, the Near Eastern 
situation showed no signs of settlement. The conclusion of a peace treaty with Turkey 


66 PRO, FO, 286/743, Kelly to Granville, Athens, 18 Feb 1920. 

67 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Venizelos, Athens, 5 September 1919, 
29-30. | 

68 Ibid., 29. 

69 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Miaoulis, Athens, 2 July 1920, para. 3. 

70 Ibid., para. 4. 

71 Ibid., para. 5. 

72 Ibid., paras 6-8. 
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was being delayed by the Allied preoccupation with the peace treaties with Germany 
and Austria--Hungary, the chaos in Russia, the erroneous hope that America would be 
involved in the Near Eastern settlement and the problematic domestic situation of the 
Allied countries. While the Allies were thus occupied and the Greek Army confined to 
the Smyrna area because of Allied restrictions, the Turkish Nationalist movement, under 
the leadership of Kemal, gained considerable ground to the extent that in late May 1920 
nationalist formations threatened British positions at Izmit and the freedom of navigation 
in the Sea of Marmara. This development brought to the fore the Allied failure to secure 
the freedom of navigation through the Straits, which was particularly galling to Britain, 
hence its acceptance of the Greek Army’s offer to join hands with British forces at the Sea 
of Marmara in order to relieve them from nationalist pressure. The Greek Army easily 
repulsed the nationalist forces from the Straits at the end of June, and a month later 
occupied Eastern Thrace.” Soon afterwards Greece was reaping the fruits of her recent 
successes: the Treaty of Sèvres gave her possession of extended territories.”* ‘Strategically 
the territory of Greater Greece’, a Foreign Office memorandum ran, ‘would stand athwart 
all routes between Central Europe and Asia, from the Adriatic to Constantinople. And 
because the enlarged state would possess a coastline on the Black Sea, it would also 
be placed upon the flank of those more remote and inaccessible routes from the Danube 
and Southern Russia which pass across the Black Sea and Trans-Caucasia to Persia and 
Central Asia.’” Given the high productivity and the mineral wealth of these areas, Greater 
Greece would be an important regional power by virtue of its position. 

Doubtless the vistas open to Greece were dazzling, but their definite conquest 
required the defeat of the Turkish nationalists. Following the opinion of the Greek High 
Command, Venizelos maintained that such a victory could only be effected through a 
Greek advance to Ankara at the earliest possible moment, in the hope that the nationalists, 
whose numbers were still manageable, would be defeated and forced to retire to Eastern 
Anatolia. The mediocre road network and the absence of railways there were expected 
either to force the nationalist movement to capitulate or to reduce it to impotence.” 
However, the Greek advance to Ankara was delayed by domestic political instability, 
namely the political turmoil and the sudden death of King Alexander that preceded the 
Greek parliamentary elections of 1 November 1920. Following Venizelos’s electoral defeat 
and the restoration of Constantine to the throne of Greece, Italy and France publicly 
repudiated whatever debt they owed to their erstwhile ally.” 


73 A.L. Macfie, The Straits Question, 1908-1936 (Thessaloniki 1993) 116-18. 

74 Tevixé EniteAcio Xtpoatoó, Eritouos Iotopia Exotpateiag Mikpác Aciug, 1919-1922 (Athens 1967) 
55—62. 

75 Churchill College, Churchill MSS, Char 8/258, Malley to Churchill, 22 December 1927. | 
76 P. Spyridonos, JJóAeuoc kot Edevbepian (A@Mva, 1957) 136; M. Llewellyn Smith, Ionian Vision: Greece in 
Asia Minor 1919—1922 (London 1973) 130-1. 
77 Llewellyn Smith, lonian Vision, 135—57. 
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The last year of the Kelly naval mission to Greece, November 1920—October 
1921 


The year that followed Venizelos’s electoral defeat was a year of war, financial exhaustion 
and increasing alienation of Greece from its former allies. Nevertheless, the Kelly mission 
did not resign from its sincere effort to develop the Greek Navy and was able to make 
some progress towards this end. Its efforts at reorganization were carried forward by the 
drafting of a new law on the Greck naval staff. This provided for the division of the staff 
into four divisions instead of three, which had previously been the case. The new law 
constituted a better draft of the similar law of 1915,” and the Kelly mission also revised a 
number of naval regulations.” 

The educational work of the mission was interesting too. In addition to writing 
text-books for the naval schools, steps were taken towards school reorganization.*! The 
internal organization of most schools was revised, the Boys’ School at Poros saw its 
courses expanded and better organized, and the curriculum of the Naval Cadet School 
placed even more emphasis on practical education.” The reorganization of the Signals 
School was also completed; it now offered seventeen courses to officers and seamen alike. 
On the successful completion of these courses, brevets were awarded, and requalifying 
courses were provided for every four years. The structure of the Torpedo School was 
updated in such a way that it was able to offer courses to officers, petty officers and 
seamen. Requalifying courses every four years were also provided for.* Finally, a Naviga- 
tion School was established, offering courses to petty officers and seamen. Requalifying 
courses were again a standard provision.” Much organizational and educational work 


78 Ibid., 180-232. 

79 Eqpnuepic tng Kofepvijosecog, Teoyoc A, D0AXo 61, Bacidikò Atataypa 5 Arpidiov 1921, ‘Tlepi Tevikoò 
EniteAgiov tov BaoUuaKkoó Navtixov’, 225-9. 

80 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, KEL/28, Kelly to Granville, Athens, 6 October 1921, para. 9. 
81 Ibid. 

82 Egnuuepíz tno Kofepvgasog, Tevyos A, Dúo 185, BacUakó Atataypa 31 Avyototov 1921, ‘Tepi tnc 
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Archives de 'Ambassade de France à Athènes, File 402, Bulletin d'Informations Militaires, 23 September 1921, 
4-9; Eonpepic tng KuBepvnoems, Teóxog A, O6AXo 218, Baoidix6 Aritoyuo (IIep( katapyrjogoc Kar 
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tnc LYOANS Navtixav Aokíuov", 19 OxtwmPpiov 1921, 1106-12 (particularly Article 237, 1108-9). 
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was in an advanced state of preparation at the end of the mission's contract with the 
Greek Navy in October 1921. This was taken up by its successor, the Smith mission. 
In short, Kelly’s remark that ‘it is doubtful if any subject in connection with the peace 
training and development of the Navy could be found, of which a complete study has 
not been made and filled in the records," conveys the extent of the educational and 
organizational work of the mission. 

The development of the new arsenal did not make much progress, however. True, a 
number of naval buildings were built at Skaramanga in accordance with Kelly's proposals. 
Nevertheless, budgetary considerations and the ambivalence of British naval policy 
regarding the utility of the new arsenal lessened Kelly’s zeal in pursuing this matter. 
Moreover, majority naval opinion reacted against developing Skaramanga, for it favoured 
the establishment of an arsenal either in the Gulf of Itea or in the Gulf of Domvrena on the 
west coast of Greece. A new arsenal there made sense, since Italy was believed to have 
supplanted Turkey as Greece's probable opponent. Furthermore, these sites were more 
conveniently placed for safeguarding British routes in the Mediterranean.? The Greek 
defeat in Asia Minor put off indefinitely the realization of these proposals, making the 
construction of a sizeable dockyard in Constanza, Romania, an agreeable alternative to 
the British.? Thus the arsenal work of the mission could only boast of the effectiveness 
of the organizational and infrastructural development of the arsenal of Salamis. The 
maintaining in commission of all Greek naval units, the majority of which were (in Kelly's 
words) ‘on their last legs’, the arming of a number of merchantmen and the refitting of a 
good number of guns for use by the army in Asia Minor all testify to this.” 

In October 1921 Kelly was obliged to leave Greece to fulfil the requirements for his 
promotion in the Royal Navy. Looking back at his service with the Greek Navy, Kelly 
succinctly summarized the fruits of his mission: 


I came to Greece much against my will, and I left Greece much to my regret, having 
enjoyed every minute of my appointment. 

I think of all the good times I had had in the Service, I enjoyed my Greek time most 
of all! It is a country of infinite charm and I have a real affection for the Greek people, 
who by all those who have never known any Greeks are the most maligned of all the 
Mediterranean races. They are all highly intelligent, delightful companions and as 
I found in later years most faithful friends. 


86 PRO, ADM/1/8648/228, Smith to Bentinck, Athens, 30 December 1922. 
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I said at the beginning what I set out to do. What did I actually achieve? 

I think I must say ‘nothing’! 

I tidied things up generally throughout the Navy and the Naval Establishments which 
had suffered so much in the Great War, mostly from the degradation of the Allies and 
I hope furnished an organisation on which the navy could be developed in more 
settled times. Unfortunately my mission was carried out during a period of intense 
political unrest, not only in Greece, but throughout the world. There was no money 
for the navy as the whole of the finances of the country were required for the main- 
tenance of the Greek forces in Asia Minor and at Constantinople. In addition to this, 
exactly halfway through my time, there was the complete upheaval of the departure 
of Venizelos and the return of King Constantine, which was followed up by the disas- 
trous advance in Asia Minor. I think we did everything that could be done under the 
circumstances and for this thanks are mainly due to the admirable British Staff who 
did all the work, as I was merely responsible in the political and administrative side 
and the general direction of their labours.” 


Kelly had obviously underestimated his achievements in Greece. The naval war in the 
Mediterranean between 1940 and 1944 confirmed the importance of his work in facilitat- 
ing the Greek naval effort.” This is a tribute to the integrity, professionalism and sincere 
philhellenism of the man. 


92 Greenwich Maritime Museum, Kelly MSS, Kel 5, 60a—61a. 
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xatà tyv IoAepixnv Hepíoóov, 1941-1945 (Athens 1952), 168. 
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The playful mode of writing in Psycharis's To Taéidi uov 
(1888)* | | 


Georgia Pateridou 


University of Birmingham 


The aim of this paper is to discuss the literary qualities of Psycharis’s To Tuéidi pov, in 
particular, to analyse specific examples that demonstrate its playful mode of writing. 
Firstly, it will attempt to place tbe text in tbe literary context of its period by discussing 
its conception and significance for Modern Greek literature. Secondly, it will focus on tbe 
element of bumour in tbe text, which can best be described as a playful mode of writing. 
The playfulness can be explained as raising false expectations in readers in a way that 
does not become obtrusive or unpleasant, but aims to entertain through tbe effects of sur- 
prise. This mode of writing is created mainly through intertextual allusions, incongruous 
juxtapositions, and comical, satirical or parodic undertones. 


More than one hundred and fifty years have passed since Psycharis’s birth in 1854 and 
more than one hundred years since the second edition of his most famous text, To Taéid1 
pov, was published in 1905.1 As a writer of prose fiction, Psycharis never gained the 
acclaim that he hoped for or felt he deserved for his contribution to the development of 
Greek prose fiction. To Taéid1 pov, however, is an exception to this discrepancy; not only 
because it stands as a landmark for a whole era (that of demoticism), with its emphasis on 
the language of the people, but also because, unlike his subsequent texts, it was praised as 
entertaining. Its unpredictable form, its lack of clear generic characteristics and the explic- 
itly constructed nature of the text’s narrator confer on it a unique status. The text cannot 
be properly classified as a novel without raising some questions, and it can be read partly 
as a travelogue, a folktale and a scholarly essay. It represents a transition in the author’s 


* I am grateful to Professor Peter Mackridge for reading drafts of this article and for making helpful 
suggestions. 

1 The text was first published in 1888 (by S.K. Vlastos) and it was altered in two subsequent editions 
produced during the author's lifetime (in 1905 and in 1926). All references in this article are to the 1993 Estia 
edition (a reprint of the edition first published by Ermis in 1971), which reproduces the text of the first edition 
of 1888. Psycharis’s spelling is idiosyncratic; I have left the quotations in their original spelling but for technical 
reasons I have used the monotonic system. Other passages in Greek are also quoted in monotonic. 
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writing from critical essays to prose fiction? If we examine To Taéidi pov in relation 
to these two poles, critical essays and prose fiction, its discourse appears to be closer to 
linguistics and to the rhetoric of his Essais than to the literary conventions of the novella. 
This is not surprising, since the author wants to promote specific views on Greek lan- 
guage, identity and culture? Yet it manages to combine the theory and argumentation 
associated with rhetorical discourse with the practice of literary writing: the narration 
presents various incidents in which realistic and fictional elements merge, and in which the 
characters represent specific ideas.* It consists of twenty-six independent chapters which 
put forward the author’s arguments from many different angles. 

Despite the associations that come to mind from its title, the book is not a travelogue, 
though the author makes use of the conventions of the genre in order to parody that famil- 
iar nineteenth-century form of writing and amuse his readers. He then playfully denies any 
such intention, explaining in the preface that the book should not be treated as a travel- 
ogue: ‘Tohoi taGiotÓtgG; ovvnOiGovv Kar pac Agv tt Exkapav tH Aeprépa kat trjv 
Tpitn, ti Opa Epvyav, TI Kpaot Hriav, róca kovvobria touc ddykacav [...] Ensita o 
6,TL X pa. KI AV TATHGOvV, k&Oouvtoi Kai uac StYOUVTAL TX votopiká trc. Tétora dev 
éx’ (38). Certain of its chapters exhibit the author's scholarly approach to his material, 
such as the chapter *"Zuppifoopóc,, but overall the text is not a scholarly essay either. Be- 
sides this, Psycharis claims emphatically that poetry and imagination are the two main 
features of the text: ‘Tpappatikn ópnoc de 06Anoa va káuo. To Bipiio pov Ao dev 
EÎVAL TAPL PAVTACIA KAL mom on’ (38), and that his book is a folktale: ‘[t]o BiBA‘o pov 
Siva rapapvoi, óy1 TAHEISV (39). 

Taking all this into consideration, only a few texts of widely varying character can 
be considered as precursors of To Taéidi pov: Makriyannis's Anopvynpovedpata, and 
Solomos's H Tvvaika tng Zákvðoç — which were both written in demotic — were pub- 
lished much later than Psycharis’s text (in 1907 and 1927 respectively).° It must be stated, 
however, that Psycharis admired the work of the poets of the Ionian Islands School, and 
often referred to their significance for Modern Greek literature in his critical work. The 
comedy Kopaxiotika ý AlopOmcic tys papaitknc yAcocag (1813) by Iakovos Rizos 


2 Psycharis published his Essais de grammaire historique néo-grecque I and Il (a collection of articles written 
in French examining the development of the Greek language) in 1886 and 1889 respectively, and his first literary 
text after To Taéidi pov was the novella ZovAia, which was written both in Greek and French. ZobAix was 
published in Eotia 12 (24 March 1891) 177-84 and 14 (7 April 1891) 209-15. Jalousie appeared in Nouvelle 
Revue from 1 October to 1 November 1891, as is indicated in its book form printed in Paris in 1892, in one 
hundred copies only. I was able to consult the second edition: J. Psichari, Jalousie (Paris 1895) 5. 

3 Not that ZoóAix remains free from the author's didactic injunctions, as can be attested, in particular, in the 
last pages of the text. See Psycharis, ZoóAia, 215. | 

4 See also the distinction made by D. Angelatos, ‘“To &kpov dotov TNS EXITEXVT}OEWS tov Óqouc" kai n 
“opyriotpa” tov *AoyoteyvikÓv stúv”: To ómAoyikó Tagidi tov V'oydpn', in G. Farinou-Malamatari 
(ed.), O ‘Puydpns kai n exoyrj tov (Thessaloniki 2005), esp. pp. 155, 158, 163. 

5 See R. Beaton, ‘Anopisc diabaltoviag tov Puydpn: did Kat &óoAoyik& tpoBinpata oto 
Tatiòr, Mavtatogopos 28 (December 1988) 48. 
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Neroulos,* and in particular the satirical tone used in this play to castigate certain pedantic 
attitudes, must have appealed to Psycharis, who makes several unfavourable remarks 
against scholars and teachers in his own text. Another influence detected in To Ta£íói pov 
is the folktale model. Beaton has accurately suggested that if we attempt to read To Tadidi 
uov in accordance with the conventions of the folktale, and not of the novel, which was at 
that time very closely linked to katharevousa, we may discover its latent intertext, and thus 
the mechanism that allows this unconventional text to function. The folktale was fre- 
quently praised by the author in his essays as the characteristic model of oral narrative, 
created and enjoyed by ordinary people. It was suitable for that transitional period in Greek 
prose fiction, when it would have been premature to expect stylistically well-developed 
prose fiction in demotic. This was underpinned by the importance placed on national 
identity in Greek society, as opposed to an emphasis on individuality that is presupposed 
for the development of novels per se. As pointed out by the narrator of To Taéiéi uov, the 
‘self? means nothing, only the collective ‘national soul’ means something (39). Thus it could 
be argued that the use of folktale elements exemplified the effort expended in developing 
prose fiction in demotic. Furthermore, apart from transporting readers to an imaginary 
situation, folktales are engaging and didactic, leaving behind a message even when there is 
no closure, which ties in well with the author's intentions to promote specific views.’ 
However, Psycharis uses elements from folktales that refer mainly to a textual tradition.? 

Moreover, Psycharis's text is not totally removed from the previous literary tradition 
in katbarevousa. There are certain pages which conjure up similar impressions and 
feelings to those that Roidis produced in his Z7&zi00« Imdvva (1866). Roidis's novel 
humorously parodied the conventions both of the romantic novel and of scholarly work. 
At times Psycharis's text similarly parodies the language of the newspapers published in 
Constantinople and Greece, as will be discussed below. Thus To Ta£íói pov appears to 
be a text with many interesting qualities and features that could appeal even to modern 
readers.!! 

It is worth discussing how the author conceived the idea for this narrative, and the 
significance of the text for Modern Greek literature. In the 1880s Psycharis was living in 
Paris and working in the field of Greek linguistics, having followed the advice of his 


6 This comedy was known to Solomos's circle in the Ionian Islands and it must have been known to Psycharis, 
who as mentioned already, closely followed the work of the poets of the Ionian Islands School. For a discussion 
of this text, see Walter Puchner's introduction to I.R. Neroulos, Ta Osatpixka (Aonacia 1813, HoAvégvn 1814, 
Kopaxiotixa 1813) (Athens 2002), 157-226. 

7 See Beaton, ‘Anopiec d1aPatovtac tov Poyapn’, 48. 

8 See G. Pateridou, Yannis Psycharis’s Greek Novels (1888-1929): Didactic Narratives, Cultural Views, and 
Self-referentiality (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Birmingham 2004), 108. 

9 There is, for example, the metaphor of literary language as a sleeping beauty in a palace, awaiting the prince 
to save her, a common image in Western folktales (57-8). The presentation of ancient Greek writers and their 
work is also given in an imaginary atmosphere, introduced by the theme of reading stories whilst gathered 
around the fireplace in winter, which is a Western tradition (159). 

10 The genre of parody presupposes the existence of other texts. 

11 Meraklis, for example, compares To Taéidi pov to some of Marquez’s prose. See M.G. Meraklis, ‘To 
“Tagidi” oc Aoyotgeyvikó épyo', Néx Eotia 123 (15 June 1988) 798. 
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father-in-law, Ernest Renan. The journey referred to in the narrative was a visit he made 
to Constantinople, Chios, Athens and other parts of mainland Greece in 1886. Psycharis 
was scheduled to participate as a representative of the French Ministry of Education at a 
conference in Constantinople organized by the city’s Greek Cultural Association, the 
EXXnvikóg diAoAoyikóg LUAAOyos Ka@votavtivovndAEws, on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary and to deliver a paper on the language question in Greece.” In a 
rather prophetic way the author had been thinking about a narrative relating to Greek 
culture some time before his actual journey to Greece. In the first volume of his Essais 
he mentioned a book that would appear as a breath of fresh air in Greek literature. He 
implied that this book was already in the process of creation: ‘ne faut-il point désespérer 
de l’avenir. Ce livre, que tout le monde attend, s’écrira sans doute quelque jour, il s’écrit 
peut-être à l’heur (sic) qu'il est’. However, even if Psycharis had already sketched out in 
his mind the basic form of the narrative To Ta£íói pov, he must also have been inspired by 
the actual journey, which shaped his thoughts about the way of life and culture of the 
people living in those areas. His primary aim was to collect data to support the arguments 
he expressed in the Essais concerning the formation of the Modern Greek language. Four 
months before the journey, on 18 March 1886, Psycharis wrote to a family friend, 
Constantinos Sathas, to inform him of his mission: 


Vous avez dû apprendre, avant que j’aie le plaisir de vous l'annoncer, que je suis 
chargé d’une mission du gouvernement pour me rendre au Congrés de Con- 
stantinople et pour me livrer a certaines études dialectales 4 Chio. Nous partons en 
juillet. D'ici là j'aurai fort à faire pour préparer le texte de la communication que je 
dois lire au Syllogue en grec ... [p]uis je me rendrai à Chio et reviendrai par Athénes, 
Zante et peut-être Venise! Ce sera une vraie joie.!* 


12 See Ch. Christidis, ‘O Poyapns votepa and nevývta ypévia?, in Voy&pnc: ota nevyvtdypova and toy 
Bavaro tov (Athens 5 December 1979) 7-34. The conference was cancelled, however, because of Turkish inter- 
vention, and even though the papers were included in a celebratory volume, Psycharis’s ‘avant-propos’ and 
‘notes’, which were written in French, were translated into high katharevousa, against his will, which totally 
opposed the spirit and the point of his talk (ibid., 10). Psycharis’s detailed account of the preparation for the 
conference and his views on the dialects spoken in Constantinople and Smyrna can be found in J. Psichari, 
‘Rapport d'une mission en Gréce et en Orient’, in Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires: choix de 
rapports et instructions publié sous les auspices du Ministére de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts (Paris 
1890). 

13 See J. Psichari, Essais de grammaire historique néo-grecque, | (Paris 1886) 287. See also E. Kriaras, 
Pvydpns: idée, xycvec, o &vOpmnoc, 2nd edn (Athens 1981) 318, and E. Kriaras, ‘To vónua tov titAov “To 
Tatidi pov” Kat GAAG oyetTiKe pe to BLBAiO’, OaAA@ 15 (Summer 2004) 13. 

14 M. Vertsoni-Kokoli, ‘pappate tov Poyapn otov Kavotavtivo Zá0o', Nea Estia 107 (1-15 Jan. 1980) 
102. It is interesting to note that in this correspondence, Psycharis writes in French. His first text written in 
demotic Greek, his paper for the conference in Constantinople, was written or perhaps reworked while he was 
in Greece, as is mentioned in this letter. In previous years, from 1881 onwards, in his letters to Sathas, Psycharis 
used katharevousa (ibid., 83—9). There is, however, a letter to Nikolaos Politis dated 18 August 1885, written in 
demotic, perhaps his earliest attempt to abandon katharevousa (see Kriaras, ‘Puydpns: ióéeg, ayadvec, o 
&vOpc oc, 159) and E. Kriaras, [pappata Poydpn npoc NixóAxo I. IoAitn (Thessaloniki 2003) and E. 
Kriaras, Aviyveboeig: ueAetruata kat appa, cvuBodn ato ypovoAOyio tov óqpotikicuoD (Thessaloniki 2004). 
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The journey lasted four months, from July to October 1886. As is mentioned in the nar- 
rative: ‘TiovALo uva, otis tpiávta ooot&, pépa Hapaokeßń, n Opa Srjucu to Bpřðv 
[...] OnKOONKapE va náue oto oxaOpnó, yw. va nápovue to ci6epóópono'! (49). The 
book was published in Greece about two years later; it was written in a language which 
purported to be that of the popular tradition and its publication meant that the ‘language 
question’ in Greece moved onto a new level.!é Psycharis’s text stressed that the language 
of the people could be used to create works of prose fiction." It also offered an analysis 
of Greek history, culture and landscape through the critical eye of an intellectual who felt 
himself to be both part of the tradition he was trying to analyse and also an outsider. 

In the same decade as the publication of Psycharis’s work, the other milestone 
in Greek prose was the development of the genre of the short story, which described the 
way of life and the mores of Greek villagers, initiated and supported by the competition 
organized by Eotia magazine in 1883.5 As a response to particular socio-cultural circum- 
stances, the ‘ethographic’ mode was extended to novels, including the ‘ethographic’ depic- 
tion of the city. However, while demotic was widely used in poetry, there were only a few 
tentative approaches to include it in prose fiction.! In Athens, the cultural centre of the 
free Greek nation, very little prose was written in demotic before or even after the publi- 
cation of Psycharis’s text. The first novel written entirely in demotic was Karkavitsas’s 
O Zntiavocg (1896), influenced undoubtedly by the proclamations in Psycharis’s text.” 
After the publication of To TaCíói uoo and the stir it caused in Greek literary circles, some 
writers such as Vlachoyannis, Pasayannis, Eftaliotis, Pallis and most noteworthy of all 
Xenopoulos, wrote prose fiction in demotic, although Xenopoulos never agreed entirely 
with Psycharis’s linguistic system. It must also be pointed out that even though some of 
the demoticist writers responded to Psycharis’s suggestion to use folktales creatively for 
the benefit of Greek prose, and wrote several such stories themselves (rapaudbia), no one 
followed exactly the narrative example set by Psycharis in To Ta£íói uov.” To Tatiòi uov 


15 Kriaras, Poyapnc: ióéec, xy@vec, o avOpwnoc, 116. 

16 R. Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 1994) 311. 

17 “Eva é0vog yia va yivn é0vog BéAer duo mpapatoe va peyarkdoovv Ta obvOps tou Koi va Kay 
priodoyia duxrj Tov. Apa deién mov Eéper tt xEiCet n õnpotiký tov yAóo0« K ápa Sev vtpant yv agri 
TN yAWoou, BAénovps nov tóvtic civar £Ovoc. IIpénet va peyarAdon 6x1 óvo ta QVOLKE, ya kat TH voep& 
Tov Ta oóvopa. Tv apra ta oovopa noe’ (37). 

18 The competition was in fact an indication of the fluidity of narrative genres in Greece up to that time. As 
Georgia Gotsi has argued, the persistence in defining what was Greek, together with the emphasis on ‘themes 
from Greek life’, obscured rather than promoted the cause of the development of Greek prose fiction See 
G. Gotsi, H Cam ev ty npwtevovon (Athens 2004) 65-7. 

19 For example, in Dimitrios Vikelas’s novel Aovkýç Aapac (1879), the spoken language is used for the 
dialogues in the text. 

20 See P. D. Mastrodimitris, O Zntiavoc tov KapkaBitoa, 2nd edn (Athens 1985) 27, 48. 

21 As Psycharis suggested in a letter to Eftaliotis: ‘Tpàgerg yia to Popó, npénsi va ovAXAoyiécon popaíuco. 
O TaBpinaidns spas dioug 516A0v diko dev Éyer. O€AOvpE rapapsdia cav tov TkovAXiBépn. Této 
yperitetar o Aude [...]". See St. Karatzas et al., Tiavvy Poyapn koi Apyópg Egtadiwdtn AdAndoypagia: 716 
ypdupata (1890-1923), I (Ioannina 1988) 9. 
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thus remains to a large extent a symbolic text, without a precedent and without a sequel. 
Palamas successfully described Psycharis’s distinctive mode of writing as ‘Protean’, and 
his evaluation of the text is validated by the fact that nothing similar had either preceded 
or followed it in Greek prose: ‘Avti8eta tng yvópmg tov TOAAGV, óXov ICAC, KV otv 
TOD TIPOÙV Koi ayonoóv to oDvyypagéax tov ‘Tatidiol’, miotetm mac TO 
ONLAXVTIKÓTATO Apioa too ‘Puydpn dev siva n extothpn, eot n xoínon [...] 
Tlointns óx1 pe to otixo tov IIrjyaoo (sic), pa pe to Aóyo tov Ipwtéa’.” Palamas also 
referred to it as ‘an orchestra of literary genres’.” 

As I will try to show, in addition to its symbolic status, the text's main contribution 
to Modern Greek literature is its highly original and playful mode of writing. The playful 
mode in which it is written emphasizes the author’s humour as a strategy for putting 
across specific views. Freedom from the constraints of a tight narrative plot, but having 
a specific project through which he could present his ideas, was the ideal vehicle for the 
author’s aspirations. 

In order to understand the text’s playful and innovative mode of writing we must first 
define the term ‘playful’. According to The Oxford English Dictionary, ‘playful’ is some- 
thing funny and not serious, an activity that is amusing and enjoyable; the adjective also 
suggests something pleasantly humorous. Humour is a protean term, and includes a broad 
range of functions; it is a way of thinking, a disposition of mind or a mood, which can 
develop into a way of talking and a quality of writing. Traditionally, humour was con- 
nected to something comical, though the term has also philosophical implications. ‘As 
we now use the word, humour may be ascribed either to a comic utterance or to a comic 


324 


appearance or mode of behaviour."^ One important parameter in humour is that it 


22 K. Palamas, ‘To “Tatid” tov Puoyapn’, Anavta, VI (Athens 1960) 311 (first published in Novuáç 183 
(1906) 1-3). The same review in K. Palamas, ‘To “Tagit” tov WYoyápn’, NeoeAdnvixa punata (13 Aug. 
1938) 13-14. See also Beaton, ‘Anopiec ó.xpóGovtac tov Puyépn”, 47. Nevertheless, in Psycharis’s correspon- 
dence, there is mention of a plan for another similar text, wider in scope, which would present the true essence 
of ‘Greekness’. The narrative Psycharis had in mind would again describe a long journey that would include his 
visits to the Ionian Islands, Crete and Cyprus. The journey would involve linguistic research aimed at preparing 
a grammar of spoken Modern Greek. He had presented that idea to his friend Eftaliotis in a letter written in 
1901 (see St. Karatzas et al., Tidvwn Poydpn ka Apybpn Egtadidty AAAnAoypagia, 1, 374). There were many 
points in common between this and the previous journey: the purpose of the voyage and its objectives, a similar 
title for the text (‘To peyaéAo to Taéidi), and the same duration of four months, all suggest that Psycharis was 
preparing a duplicate of his first text. It must be noted that the idea for that ‘second narrative’ did not materi- 
alize, and even though there are further mentions of this idea in his correspondence (ibid., 504), Psycharis did 
not accomplish those plans. Instead, he reworked the first edition of To Taéidi pov and wrote a different intro- 
ductory note and a lengthy prologue which he named ‘AnodAoyia’ by analogy with Socrates’s Apology. This 
became the second edition of the text, in 1905. As the prologue was very long it was published separately in the 
third volume of his critical essays Póóx xa: MiAa (Psycharis, Poda kai Myjdqa, INI (Athens 1906)) and in Novpac 
(6 Nov. 1905 to 25 Jan. 1906) and, although it refers to the main text, it can also be read as an independent 
document. 

23 See Palamas, ‘To “Ta&idv tov Poyapn’ (1938), 14 and Palamas, Azavta, VI, 315. 

24 See M.H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms, 7th edn (London 1999) 331. 
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frequently aims to create empathy (between the humorist and his/her audience).? Further- 
more, it may be close to irony, in that it may be defined as the conscious acceptance of the 
distance between an ideal situation and that of reality; a distance which is highlighted by 
the humorist in order to be freed from it. Similarly, the capacity to perceive, appreciate 
or express what is funny, incongruous, and ludicrous alludes to the presence of comical 
elements. The idea of perceiving an incongruity, which results in one’s expectations being 
disappointed, is a common source of laughter." It is not uncommon in literary writing 
to encounter these tropes (humour, irony, parody) overlapping, because of the wide spec- 
trum that they occupy. Playfulness is viewed in this article as a mode of writing encom- 
passing aspects of all the above, according to the desired emphasis each time. Playfulness 
suggests the light side of things, the surprise, the unexpected and unpredictable, whatever 
may create an amusingly confusing situation. More specifically, the playful mode refers, 
on the one hand, to the author’s play with readers’ assumptions, and, on the other hand, 
to the comical and entertaining effect created by this writing. Very often, in cases of satire 
and parody, the narration raises an expectation in readers, but gives them instead some- 
thing different to what they were expecting.” This is also the case in To Taéidi pov; for 
example, the text includes other texts that are distorted in order to put forward certain 
points, and different voices which the author undermines when they do not seem to follow 
his line of thinking. The argument advanced is the necessity for Greek culture to find 
a path of independent and authentic expression. Through this play the author tries to 
convince readers of the validity of his propositions. 

At the start of the book the narrator, who lives in Paris, is getting ready for a journey 
through Greece, and discusses the ideals of French civilization and the impact of Victor 
Hugo’s poetry. He also contrasts Hugo’s creativity with the lack of comparable creative 
expression in Greece. Before setting out on the journey, the narrator experiences an epi- 
phanic moment, triggered by the emotion he felt at Victor Hugo’s funeral. On the same 
evening, a vision of the future Greek poet is revealed to him, as he presents this in the 
chapter entitled ‘O IIotntrig.. It is as if the death of one great poet (Victor Hugo) paves 
the way for the appearance of another (who is still unknown). Despite his harsh remarks 
about the cultural situation in Greece, Psycharis’s narrator implicitly links Greek culture 
to French culture, and Victor Hugo, who is compared to ancient Greek tragedians, is pro- 
jected as the precursor of contemporary Greek poets. In the vision, the future Greek poet 
appears like a beam of light illuminating and shaping the language of the people and free- 
ing them from cultural stagnation. The author inscribes the message of his work in this 
vision. 

The first stage of the narrator’s journey is through Constantinople. The sight of 
St Sophia, the greatest monument of Byzantine glory turned into a mosque, elicits the 


25 See D. Jordan, Du Comique dans le texte littéraire (Paris 1988) 147. 

26 See J. Emelina, Le Comique: essai d’interprétation générale (Paris 1996) 129. 

27 See K. Beckson and A. Ganz, Reader's Guide to Literary Terms: A Dictionary (London 1961) 86. 
28 See M. Rose, Parody: Ancient, Modern, and Post-Modern (Cambridge 1993) 32. 
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expression of his anti- Turkish feelings. While in Constantinople, he also notices with dis- 
appointment that the Greeks living there imitate foreign manners and use 'foreign' expres- 
sions. The narrator's next visit is to the island of Chios, claimed to be the birthplace 
of Homer. This part of the journey is associated with Psycharis's theory about the creation 
of the Homeric epics. Through the narrator's conversations with locals, it is suggested that 
Homer was not one poet but many different poets, who came from the people and nar- 
rated stories about problems of their own kind. The last stage of the journey is to Athens 
(and Piraeus), the only place he visited in the small amount of Greek territory that had 
been liberated by then. The narrator is angered by the fact that people in Athens continued 
to use katharevousa (a language which signified submission to the Ottoman past). The 
story culminates in the narrator's vision of being chased out of the city of Athens and 
bitten by ‘pet dogs’, an allegory referring to the opposition faced by Psycharis from 
Chatzidakis and other linguists. He ends on a strongly patriotic tone, claiming that the 
Greek nation must acquire its ‘physical and intellectual independence’ (201). 

To Tatiòi pov is composed of varied texts and references, both literary and non- 
literary. It has been argued that when intertextuality is ‘used explicitly and in order to 
emphasize the connections of a particular text with the previous body of literature, it takes 
on a metalinguistic hue; [...] the referent of the discourse is another discourse and not 
an aspect of empirical reality'.?^ Some of the stories in To Tadid: uov aim to demonstrate 
that certain words and phrases in katharevousa that up to then had been considered as 
appropriate for specific instances of communication create an unrealistic framework of 
exchanges and sometimes an incongruous effect. Psycharis, as an autobiographical narra- 
tor, tried to reproduce the stories he had heard in the places he visited in Greece during his 
research, and to present in each one discernible points of his ideology. He also wanted 
to make his account entertaining. The narrator asks the local villagers in Chios to recount 
stories to him (napapv@ix) so that he can note down the words they used and their pro- 
nunciation.? The stories in To Taéidi pov, however, actually derive from textual tradi- 
tion, and by combining elements of reality and fiction they create an amusing situation. A 
characteristic example of this combination is the chapter entitled ‘Apvi kot Movidpi, 
which presents the narrator’s fictional brother, Yannis. This character is presented as 
larger than life, ‘with a hand like a rock’, very brave and very strong. His eating habits 
are also described as extraordinary and unbelievable; he is capable of devouring a feast of 
enormous quantity and variety, enough to feed a whole village. Similarly, his laughter, 
which is provoked by the use of certain words, is much louder than that of other people. 
However, the text plays with the readers’ perceptions, because after having described 


29 See E. Yannakakis, Narcissus in the Novel: A Study of Self-Referentiality in the Greek Novel, 1930-1945 
(unpublished doctoral thesis, King’s College London 1990), 72. 

30 The folktale (napapúðı) plays a central role in the demoticist ideology Bernie of its simple language, its 
collective creation and its origins. For the use of the term in Psycharis’s texts, and its various meanings, See 
G. Melissaratou, *H yprjon tov ópov “mapays0i” kot n tÓxr tov L'X&AtBep otov Puydpn”, in Enictupoviki 
Enstpida tno diAocogikrc Zyolic A.ITL.®., tiuntixo e 1óuoc ot uviun Lt. Kapartd (Thessaloniki 1990) 
197-215. 
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Yannis as a person with extraordinary qualities comparable to Digenis Akritis and to 
Rabelais's character Gargantua, the narrator then claims that: ‘o adepgdc Lov o l'u&vvng 
TINOTIC WEMTIKO dev e(ye GAM TOD OLOLKG, Eitav ónos tov ékapie o OEdc’ (83). Perhaps 
this is in order to suggest that the only unnatural element in his behaviour is the tendency 
to use strange expressions. 

The fictional brother adopts standardized words and phrases, which he uses in 
certain instances, either to avoid implicating himself in a true exchange of information 
or simply for his convenience: 


O aóepqoóc pov o Tidvvng sive katt ppioeg SiKéc tov KAL tic ÉAgyg KÁTOV KÁTOV, 
va yopateyn. Tia cede np&po mov EKaLve kot porobosg YLATÍ TÓKAUVE ETOL KI 
OYL “AALS, — f| yıl Eva TOLYAPO TOV AvagHTE, N yw Eva povyo nov Mopotos, 
f| yla tov Tporo nov EPale to KanéAO TOV, 0° ANOKPÍVOVTAV TEVTOTEG: — 
“YouvnGera yap exexpatnoev nap’ npuiv”. Aua p éBAeme oto ópópo pe kavéva 
pido: — “Xaipetov”, pas pavalte and dvo pía paxpid ka yeAovos (82). 


This behaviour is at odds with that of Yannis’s friends; the narrator remarks that through 
these, the local craftsmen in Chios, he is allowed an insight into the proper use of words and 
the real exchange of information: ‘M’ éxape va yvopíoo ÓóXouUc too touc ouvtpógouc, 
papaykoúc, pipindec, uraxdindec, Tanovtondscs, kanvadsec, unapunépndec [...] 600 
MALO, EYÒ TOÎTOVA TAPTIA pov, yu va un LE Oye koji AESN, yrati n are 
Káðeta oto OTOH TOV aow K' n KXAN YA A00a ota yea too BaciAÉéBev (82). These 
references imply that the language of the people should be treated with respect, while 
phrases in katbarevousa, which are similar to those used by Yannis, and which sounded 
official, but meant nothing in reality, should be regarded as a joke. 

However, there is one more contradiction about Yannis: although he resembles a 
typical folktale character who defies the laws of nature, he behaves at times like a small 
child who wants to listen to stories before bedtime: ‘x&Bovvtav Novya kot kad oto 
CEOTO tov TO KpEBBataK1, — vakoún mapapdO1a’ (80). Thus, the presentation of Yannis 
largely follows the conventions of folktales, but alters them slightly, since the brave hero, 
despite his prowess, is also depicted as *popitoi&pngc', which creates a comical and enter- 
taining effect. It is possible that, apart from entertaining his readers, the author wanted 
to convey the fact that certain qualities portrayed in Yannis were essentially Greek, and 
in that way he wished, on the one hand, to strengthen the morale of his Greek compatri- 
ots, and on the other, to question some of their habits. He suggests that all Greeks had an 
innate dualism which he portrays as a tender heart protected by a strong exterior and that 
as a people they hated to be oppressed. This idea is confirmed in a subsequent chapter 
entitled ‘O Maypottnc’. 

In this chapter the dead Sultan Mahmut makes an appearance in a dreamlike atmo- 
sphere to challenge the provocative behaviour of the narrator, who had been complaining 
about Turkish rule in Constantinople. In this purely imaginary episode, both sides (the 
narrator and the sultan) compete to show their power and intimidate the other. The 
narrator confidently explains that he represents not only the Greek spirit, but also that of 
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Europe as a whole with its deep-seated ideals of freedom. Strengthened by these ideals, he 
claims that he cannot be defeated. The imaginary atmosphere continues as the narrator 
blows with a god-like breath and dissolves the hordes of the Turkish army. At the same 
time, his brother Yannis comes to his side, fearsome as a lion, and they both pursue the 
fleeing Turks, who cannot respond and are drowned in the Sea of Marmara. The power of 
the Greeks derives from centuries of cultivating the ideals of freedom and civilization, and 
the author implicitly criticizes the Constantinopolitans for still tolerating an existence that 
was to their disadvantage and for not asserting themselves against their rulers. Thus 
the author alludes to heroic figures of other texts and to folktale traditions, and combines 
fiction with history in order to put forward, through an entertaining account, his views on 
Greek people and their culture. 

In the following account from the chapter ‘A6yog’ there are certain allusions with 
ironical undertones designed to keep readers alert, gain their attention and manipulate 
their thoughts.?! When he arrives in Athens the narrator visits a local coffee shop. He 
remarks that Athenians, as in ancient times, enjoyed gathering together and exchanging 
ideas and information about current events. He compares this type of gathering both 
to what used to happen in the era of Pericles, in the Athenian agora (this is an implicit 
comparison), and to what used to happen in the Christian era, mentioning that: 


Etny APnva, akópm kar OTpEpa, Yivovvtal nod cav nov sitave ovvnGEto va 
yívouvtoi OTA naá YpOvia, otouc BayyseAtKotc Katpovc Bydler A6YO KavÉvac 
Kot Aéet tnv 16É0 tov. Ot GAAOL Kirov potobv ti yvOun Exel o PHTOPAS yia TO 
t&óg 1 TO TAHOE npénei o prjtopag va dmon ardvinon. O A0mvaíog sivar 
NEPLEPYOS kot tov APEGEL va PTA sivar PLAGLABOS Andc. AldBaca ma pépa oe 
pia gnuepida yia éva YAMOOOAGYO nov piovose yia TH YAMoou. AMON ta eye 
ter OAM — EtOL ÉAeyg TO POAAO — ByMike Evac va tov pwTHEN kattis akóun: pe 
tov 1610 THOTO potobcav ot Papioaior to Xpiotó (179). 


When, in turn, the narrator is asked by locals his opinion about the use of foreign words, 
he replies by pointing out that the main concern of Greeks at that time should be to get rid 
of foreigners, before considering what to do with words of foreign origin. In his answer he 
addresses the gathering with the well-known rhetorical opening used by classical orators. 
The speech, however, turns out to be a joke, subverting any expectations that its formal 
opening might have created with listeners and readers. Gradually the tone becomes more 
familiar and absurd, and turns out to be declamatory from the inverse: there is a point 
being made, not through the discourse of the oratory but in the context of the joke. In this 


31 In most uses of irony there is the sense of evading or hiding the facts, not in order to deceive but to achieve 
special rhetorical or artistic effects. See Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms, 134-5. See also N. Frye, 
Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays (Princeton 1971). For a text-centred analysis of the use of irony see Peter 
Mackridge’s introduction to Kosmas Politis’s Eroica (Athens 1982). 

32 In many parts of the narrative the demoticist vision for the Greek language and culture is put in a religious 
framework. 
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way, readers remain uncertain whether what is related to them should be taken at face 
value or should be questioned: 


‘Avòpeg AO0nvaíot, avdpes KopívOiot, &vdpes Apkddec, avdpec Mopattar kai 
ET{(AOLMOL dvòpec, — TOAD va TPOGEYETE tovg tevekéðec! Aev Eépete tt unopeti 
dtapva va Byn évac tevexéc. BAéno ti Oa ue ate: — “ Egxoda yvmpilets tov 
teveké. O tevekég givar HETAAAO KI aui£oog Maivetat. Aev propel tinotic va Byn”. 
Mnv to vopitete. Ag onpaiver mov Evac TEVEKÉG Sev ÉXEL ATIA, aptid, KEAL 
Kot vov. Ka&notes tuyaiver va unv siva TEVEKES o TEVEKEG Ka va eivai COpwroc. 
BaAte A0LTÒ tnv TPOGOYN OAS nv KUUETE NOTES OAG KAVÉVAV TEVEKE 
tpwOvnovpyo’ (179). 


According to the narrator, if Greeks are careful and choose their Jeaders wisely, a benefi- 
cial plan of action can easily be put in place, giving them a clear idea of who they are and 
what they should aim to achieve. In order to reach this conclusion, readers have to follow 
the narrator’s thinking, which is double-voiced and almost patronizing.” The humorous 
way of relating this message prevents the didacticism from appearing too austere and the 
narrative voice too offensive. 

One of the overall aims of To Tadidi pov was to suggest with specific examples 
how distorted was the view, held by schoolmasters and other people in Greece, that 
katharevousa, being closer than demotic to ancient Greek, made everything sound more 
noble. One example of a comic incident, presented to readers purely for the sake of argu- 
ment, is that of a thief who is caught stealing from a jewellery shop and is arrested by 
a policeman. The narrator playfully points out that there is no reason to worry because by 
using katharevousa, anyone can prove that he/she is not a low-class person: '[&]pa p 
apráčn xot ue xr: — “Eoù sioa o KAEQTNG;”, TOV korto ue nepovo par kou yia 
va KATAXAGBNH xv &Opomnogc sia, too Aéo copapá: — *Kópie wotvvdpse, ovk evopiTa. 
Arti cobv: xXAoy yap eut, ovyi de kAégtnc" (111).7* This story emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of language in everyday life, and satirizes the pomposity of katbarevousa and 
the false claims that it was the correct form of language. As is pointed out in the text, it 
suffices to add g- to the beginning of words in order to change the context (and the out- 
come) of the communication. In the story of the coffee-shop gathering the emphasis lies 
on the two competing discourses, the formal rhetorical address and the joke; in this story, 
instead, there is a contradiction between language and action, designed to demonstrate 
that things do not change in substance if one gives them a more formal name. All these 
nuances intensify the messages that the author wanted to promote without creating an 
aversion to the ideas endorsed in his text. 


33 ‘Double-voiced’ means that we can discern two different and almost competing voices and discourses from 
different contexts: the one tries to convey a message, the other to make an amusing account, in accordance with 
the author's set aim to entertain and to teach. The term refers to Bakhtin's polyphony. See M.M. Bakhtin, 
Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, ed. and trans. C. Emerson (Minneapolis 1999) 34. 

34 The italicization is as in the original. 
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The chapter ‘Cabinet de lecture’ presents another interesting story which makes 
use of intertextual allusions and juxtapositions in order to stress the loss of meaning when 
one relies on katharevousa for passing or receiving information.» The narrator, who is 
in Constantinople, visits the local gentlemen’s club to catch up with the news. He 
then complains that when he tries to read the newspapers he cannot understand much, 
because foreign words and phrases keep appearing alongside Greek ones. The phrases 
in Psycharis’s text are presented in parallel sections like newspaper columns, and even 
though they seem arbitrary and out of context, there is a correspondence between the 
sections on the left and the sections on the right. In one column there are phrases from the 
newspaper in katharevousa, and in the other the author gives phrases that appear to be 
the French or German translations of those in katharevousa (pp. 72-3). He also presents 
the opposite structure: first the French on the left-hand side, followed by the Greek in 
katharevousa on the right (pp. 74—5). 

The narrator also gives a glimpse of what happens when one outlines letters placed 
under tracing paper by writing a phrase in mixed Greek and Latin characters: 
‘sIALG@PURBEaNvAsItI6LvA xPoErIoNvVE’ (‘Il prenait la peine! — ‘eAduBave tov 
Kónov) (72). The first thing that one is forced to notice is the multilingualism of these 
phrases.” The narrator’s interpretation of this is that people in Constantinople and Greece 
had become so used to katharevousa that they did not realize it was not a natural lan- 
guage. He tries to demonstrate that it corresponds most closely to foreign expressions and 
it would perhaps be easier for readers to ‘translate’ what the newspapers wrote into 
French, German, English or a combination of all these first, and then into demotic Greek. 
For this reason, he playfully laments not having learned English properly when he was 
young, which he claims has caused him to miss some of the points in the newspaper (73). 
Sometimes, not even the translations help to clarify the meaning. This point is expressed 
successfully in the humorous remark following one of these phrases (which may have 
been taken from the Constantinopolitan newspaper Neoddyoc):” ‘Na arodéon to 
Kota mktikóv nOikóv KUPOS TNS poradogopixig etounyopixg”, to which he appends 
the explanation: ‘(Aé petappacetar og Kapia Y}doca — ute otnv KabapéBovon)’ 
(72). Not surprisingly, Psycharis would find support for his claims from the young 
Xenopoulos, who dared to express in one of his early novels what many people felt at 
the time in Greece about the constraints imposed on them by the different varieties of 
the same language. Even though Xenopoulos does not feel confident enough to use the 


35 This chapter is discussed in my doctoral dissertation: Pateridou, Yannis Psycharis’s Greek Novels, 108-9, 
113. I am also indebted to Karen Van Dyck’s insightful analysis of this chapter, which connects issues of trans- 
literation and translation theory to diaspora literature. See K. Van Dyck, “Tracing the Alphabet in Psycharis’s 
Journey’, in G. Farinou-Malamatari (ed.), O Poyapyco kar n snoyý tov (Thessaloniki 2005) 141-51. 

36 The term ‘multilingual’ refers to the existence of different languages (i.e. French and Greek) as well as the 
existence of two different varieties of the same language (i.e. Ratharevousa and demotic) for different purposes: 
the katharevousa of the newspaper text and the demotic of the narrator’s comments. 

37 See M. Theodossopoulou, ‘Bovtupédec’, Eroyi, 18 Apr. 2004, 24. See also G. Pateridou, "What's in a 
name?', MikpogiAoAoyik& 19 (Spring 2006) 53-4. 
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language of To Ta£íói uov, he makes the main character of his novel NikóAag ZryaAóg 
(1890), the aspiring novelist Platon Lykides, complain on his behalf: 


‘Ardore! EAeye atogrAzitov, “yAdoou sive kat avth nov éyovue! ypu ipo give 
ALTO TAXA 7) METAMPPAOIG; EYO TOPA tóonv dpa Tı kéuvo; va: Metappaca etc tv 
Aeyopévrv KaBapEevovoav 6,11 OKENTOMAL ELG TNV SNUGSN, EtG TNV LNTPLKHV 
Lov yAMoouv. AXXoi$G HOD EPYETAL GTO KEQUÀ xoi AAAOIHS TO YPipa oto 
yupti...Kabapetovod!...cEapprAmpa’.°® 


This was an example, albeit indirect, of the significance that To Taéid1 uov had acquired 
in Greek literature and of the changes that it had brought about. 

The phrases copied from newspapers in Psycharis’s texts were modelled syntactically 
on French, and they alluded to French clichéd expressions which had lost all force. As the 
narrator explains, these types of phrase are used only if people can think of nothing else to 
say: ‘[elivat Kat. ovvnOiopéva kai KaKopiCika yaAALKa, nov akovw oto IIapíot «óc 
pépa. Ta Aégt KavEic, que dev GEpet vt va nn. KataiaBa totes nov énpene va diapato 
avanodsa: avtic npóta va ta S1aBaCo yparkike, citav NOAD nio 009016 va TA AEW EGO 
HOD YOAALKG K ÉTELTA va KOLTACM Ta TOTM@pPEVaA ypippata? (74). The presentation of dis- 
parate phrases such as these, out of context, is not intended simply to make a collage; the 
emphasis is on the unfamiliar effect they have on the reader (at least on the reader who is 
not accustomed to such material).°? 

The aim of the chapter ‘Cabinet de lecture’ was to demonstrate the mental process 
the readers had to go through before they could make sense of what the newspapers of 
the period were writing. The text refashions newspaper writing and makes it appear ludi- 
crous. It derides not only the medium it quotes (the reports one would find in Greek news- 
papers), but also the language used, stressing that this language renders the text less 
intelligible. It has been argued by Hutcheon that parody need not necessarily ridicule the 
model which it refashions, but instead may draw attention to the conventions, customs 
or practices of a given period.” In this instance it certainly seems that Psycharis’s parody 
does both, and his clever distortions emphasize the fact that the writing of the period made 
everything confusing for most people.*! It is not surprising that Psycharis chooses to attack 


38 G. Xenopoulos, NikóAag Ltyaddc: AOnvaiky poOiotopra, ed. E. Amilitou (Athens 2002) 347; see also the 
editor’s comments on pp. 24-7. 

39 In his novel Ta óvo aóépgia Psycharis notes a similar mixture of different languages, French, Greek and 
Turkish, in the conversations of passengers on the boat from Constantinople to Prinkipos, as overheard by the 
narrator: Psycharis, Tx óvo adépgia (Athens 1955) 68-9. 

40 See L. Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody (New York 1985) 11. 

41 So as not to leave anything to chance, the message is repeated in one of the narrator's conversations with 
a local man in Chios, who confirms that the ordinary people could not understand newspapers and books 
because of the language in which they were written: ‘“Aev propó, w éAeye, va ówóoo Tizotic an’ dou 
otuepa ypagovv. Ttc pnuspidec dev ttc kata oBotvo K éto1 Sev épo kat ti Yivetat otov kóopo. Ac pos 
Kápovv kat ua Eva DiBA(o, rov va votólovpe iyo tt Aégu"" (137). Readers are supposed to understand that 
Psycharis's text responds to the old man's wish. 
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the newspapers of the period; the economic development of the 1860s and the 1870s 
in Greece led to the appearance of a daily press which informed a large readership, at least 
around Athens and Piraeus, and gave the opportunity to Greek writers to present their 
work there. It was the main reading material for an emerging reading public, and it 
became a significant means of promoting ideas.” Psycharis understood the possible influ- 
ence it might have on the type of prose fiction written and read; it was paramount to stress 
through his work that demotic could be used in writing, and, in particular, in works of 
prose fiction. 

The story continues to offer more surprises for readers,* who are transported meta- 
phorically from reality and gradually transposed through various degrees of confusion 
into an atmosphere best described as fantastic.“ After the narrator has described the dif- 
ficulties he experienced when attempting to read katharevousa (which appeared as a 
foreign language), there is an annoying creaking noise, and he falls asleep, exhausted by 
his efforts to devise a system for understanding what the newspapers say. He explains 
that, even though he is asleep, he is still in the process of reading and can still hear the 
creaking noise, so that readers are uncertain whether what follows is part of a dream or 
not. The noise is finally ‘explained’ when the narrator suddenly finds himself inside a map 
of Europe surrounded by Europeans of all nationalities laughing at the Greeks who do not 
know how to use their own language: ‘M1AAtobvia kai wiAALObVvIa oO pórot yeAotoav 
K’ GAO ygXoÓ6cav kat TEAELMUG TO YEAOLO touc dev siye (77). The Europeans reproach 
the Greeks for using this ‘so-called katharevousa’: *Anóyovot tov TlepikAn, toùta £ivot 
ta YPOLKIKG Gac;! M" aptå siva nov da uac midoete; Me tv weprocabapépovox tov 
WASItE, Kag THV KOVPEAAIHOETE TN YAMoou tov IIgpikAr]" (78). The author plays 
with the ideas of the comic and ridiculous by creating a fantastic scene in which the 
narrator, who is also a reader, becomes part of the written page (the map of Europe) and 
receives the laughter and scorn of other Europeans. He cleverly manages both to present 
the problem and to include himself in it.* 

The shock caused by this incredible scene is designed to act as a metaphor for the 
surprise one experiences when trying to understand Greek newspapers, but does not offer 
any closure to the episodes described. The idea of this scene may have come from the 


42 See M. Chryssanthopoulos, ‘Anticipating Modernism: Constructing a Genre, a Past, and a Place’, in 
D. Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham 1997) 62-3. 

43 It is worth remembering perhaps that Psycharis enjoyed provoking and surprising his readers/audience. 
A characteristic example is his talk at the Parnassos society in 1893 regarding the history of ‘the kiss’. See 
Psycharis, To qiAÉ: 1otopiky Kai yoyoAoyixi ueAétr, ed. D. Tziovas (Athens 1996). 

44 According to some theorists, satirical works often use elements of fantasy (in particular Menippean satire) 
in order to discover and represent the ideas and ideologies beneath political appearances. See C. Knight, The 
Literature of Satire (Cambridge 2004) 231. For the general characteristics of Menippean satire see Bakhtin, 
Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics. 

45 He follows the same practice in another imaginary incident (in the chapter ‘Ot Apyaíov), when the 
ancient Greek writers judge the modern ones and break into laughter when they realize the state of their work. 
In a self-deprecating manner, Psycharis suggests that he should better avoid their judgement (168). 
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section entitled ‘ballet des nations’ at the end of Moliére's play Le Bourgeois gentilbomme 
(1670). Although in Moliére’s comedy there is an atmosphere of elation as opposed to the 
sarcasm that can be detected in Psycharis’s scene, there is also the feeling that the spectacle 
reinforces the ambiguity of dream and fantasy as opposed to reality (as in the Greek text). 
Furthermore, both texts illustrate the themes of (false) appearances and misconceptions, 
and they use language as a comic reference. The point of the episode was to show that 
katharevousa had nothing to do with the language of Pericles’s era, but that it was a 
fabricated and ridiculous mixture. It must be pointed out that the comic aspect in parts of 
the narration, the fantastic elements that prevail throughout some of these references and 
the atmosphere they create, are all extremely subversive: they implicitly and constantly 
undermine what was the norm in Greek culture at the time; the fiction that was written, 
the language that was used, and the way people lived their lives. Furthermore, laughter is 
a motif repeated in the narrative to suggest the misconceptions about the use of the Greek 
language and literary writing, and thus force readers to reconsider their attitudes.“ 

To Taéidi pov is an indicator of all Psycharis's fiction that was to follow, establishing 
the main ideological points that recur in his writing." However, its form was not repeated 
in any of his other novels. It was a tentative approach, something between an essay, a 
humorous account of a journey and a folktale, and it is significant that the author did not 
attempt to translate it into French as he did with his novella ZobAia and two of his subse- 
quent novels, Tóveipo tov Tiavvipn (1897), and Zan kı Ayann otn Movacia (1904). Ideas 
referring to the development of Greek language and culture are presented in specific 
narrative ways: the characters in the narrative refer to other fictional characters, like 
the narrator’s brother, but the voices of ordinary people are presented realistically. For 
example, Psycharis occasionally presents the views of the people he had met on his visit to 
Greece, who talked to him about their traditions and told him stories. In contrast to the 
more ‘fictional’ characters, who allude to specific points by recalling other characters and 
texts, his Greek peasants are direct and prominent examples of Psycharis’s didactic views, 
speaking literally and metaphorically on his behalf: **Ac pas k&povv kar pas Eva BiBAto, 
TOV va votóOoupg iyo tt Aée!”’ (137). Furthermore, the presence of the narrator is not 
as intrusive as in Psycharis's subsequent novels. According to the prologue, the person 
Who presents all the stories in the text is not to be viewed as any specific person (real or 
fictional), but mainly as an idea, an essential construct for the flow of the narration. The 
author effaces himself in favour of his ideas. He is just another amongst the others in the 
text: ‘[t]a yevika Cnthpata sivar ta uova onovdaia Cnthpata. Tra toto, GOL ypo 


46 For the analysis of laughter as a subversive element in a narrative, see Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's 
Poetics, 126-7. | 

47 As Glinos pointed out in the 1930 edition of Ayvý: ‘Méca oto *Ta&(óv" sivari óXoc o ‘Puydpns, o 
EMLOTHMOVAG, o AOYOTÉXVNG, o kpitikóc, o um tic, o &vOpomnoc. Eívat to “Epyo” tov. Mnopobos kat va 
n£Üdvei VOTER’ om avtd yopíc va yó&oti TÍNOTE and tov LOTOPIKO Tov podio. 'OXsec ot IKAVÓTNTEG TOV 
Puydpn ovvtpésgave yix va ovvOéoet pe mac to épyo aA &oupnc vno Gori; tov’: Psycharis, Ayvy, 2nd edn, 
ed. D. Glinos (Athens 1930) 29-30. 

48 See Beaton, ‘Anoptes óv&BaCovtac tov Puyapn’, 48. 
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TO Eyed, Eivar TONOG PNTOPIKTs: eyo tinotic dev sipar n cOvikH Woy káti onpatver 
MpoongOnoe va 61M TOV KAL TOV TL EXEL uéoa TNG PTÁ n WYN, kot WIA@VtaAs yia 
WEVA, OVAAOYLODLAL touc GAAOUS. To BiBA(o pov sivar rapapsoi, óy1 tatidi (39). The 
collective consciousness is related to the folktale tradition. However, the emphasis on the 
constructed nature of the narrator is an innovative element in the text, another factor 
which surprises readers and does not comply with their expectations because it deviates 
from established conventions, whether of folktales or of contemporary prose fiction. The 
narrator representing the collective consciousness is a bearer of knowledge from the past 
(through his stories) and of information for the future (through his visions). He becomes 
a comment for the possibilities that were opening up to writers with the liberation of the 
Greek language from the constraints of katharevousa. 

Moreover, the author wants readers to think about what is original and what is not, 
and he implies that the difficulty in distinguishing between original and imitation and the 
ensuing misconceptions had led to the adoption of katharevousa. He stresses that 
katharevousa was falsely considered to be the language that would bring Greeks closer to 
their past, demonstrating their true inheritance; in reality, katharevousa was a construct 
that went against the natural laws of linguistic evolution. The need to use two different 
varieties of the same language created confusion in most people and made every aspect 
of life appear false and mediated. It is suggested, therefore, that Greeks should be aware of 
the language they used in speech and in writing for fear that their natural mother tongue 
would be lost forever. 

The author puts forward these views in a playful manner, as demonstrated by the 
examples discussed above. This is achieved through the mingling of various features: other 
texts (such as phrases from newspapers), languages (French, German and words in 
katharevousa), competing voices and stories that recall other stories, all orchestrated by 
the authorial guidance. The intertextual indications are used as comic references and func- 
tion as parodies of the original material, its language, and the conventions that sustain its 
creation. These conventions allude to a section of Greek society (the more conservative 
one) that considered formality and appearance as more important than the essence of 
things. This was the attitude that the author wanted to expose as false, and for this reason 
he did not want to fall into the trap of turning his own text into another guide of prescrip- 
tive actions. Taking this into account, one can understand his reluctance to equate the 
narrator with anything more than abstract ideas. 

The element of humour is clearly prevalent in To T«£íói pov; the text is full of 
remarks and stories that surprise readers and make them smile. Even though this article is 
not an exhaustive account of Psycharis's playful mode of writing in his most significant 
text, it has presented characteristic examples that reflect an aspect of the author's work 
which has been neglected by literary critics. The humorous way in which he relates the 
main points of the work makes it attractive and less threatening to readers. One could 
claim that Psycharis thought carefully about the reception of To Ta€idi pov, and that he 
wrote with a particular readership in mind. Furthermore, no one, not even the people who 
felt threatened by these changes, could deny the fact that the author succeeded in the aims 
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he set for this work: to be understood by all and to be both informative and entertaining 
at the same time. The focus was placed equally on entertainment and on knowledge: ‘va 
diacKkEedaon 0 aAVayYVOOTNS pov, Kt av sivar duvato va un pe Bape0n, kón ki ótav 
TOD LIAM yia coap x' gzmiotnpovik& Cyothpata. Ma npata an’ dia BEANOA va 
uropéon o Kabévac va ue KATXAGBN’ (39). 
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eighteenth-century Mani wall paintings 
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Investigating church wall paintings in Mani, Greece, the author identified a common 
theme of the Ainoi, the graphic interpretation of Psalms 148-150. Within this scheme there 
is often a specific depiction of the ‘Judges of the Earth’ as an Ottoman judge and a Vene- 
tian nobleman. This depiction is unique to Mani and is restricted to the mid-eighteenth 
century and those areas of Mani dominated by the rule of the kapetanoi. The paintings 
allude to the lack of established legal systems in that period of Mani’s history and refer 
back to times of stable law under Ottoman and Venetian rule. 


Mani, the rusted middle prong of the trident of peninsulas of the southern Peloponnese, 
has attracted the attention of many who wish, for a variety of impulses and purposes, 
to claim for it an independence and separateness that it may or may not deserve. Locals 
will eagerly point out the symbolic and semantic difference of the wording on the Maniat 
flag from the War of Independence, ‘Nixn 1) 0&vatog', as compared with those of the 
remainder of the Morea, *'EAgvOgpí o ý 0& vatoc'. Mani, it is assumed, already had free- 
dom and independence from the Ottomans and had mere need of victory (or death). These 
assertions, which range from the instinctive and populist to the arcane and erudite, tend to 
cloud a more complex and sometimes unexplored association with Hellenic traditions and 
history. This study, I hope, sheds some flickering torchlight on a few un-noted corners 
of Mani's past.! 

One thing obvious to any visitor to Mani is the plethora of churches, chapels and 
monasteries that dot the landscape. The architectural characteristics and wall paintings of 
these buildings have fascinated generations of scholars and amateurs alike. The first, brief 
investigations by curious researchers from the pre-First World War survey of Lakonia by 
the British School at Athens were undertaken by Traquair and Dawkins,” followed in the 


1 The author owes many debts of gratitude in the development of this paper, but two individuals need espe- 
cial recognition: Bob Barrow and Professor Anthony Bryer. The former and I fretted enjoyably over the field 
evidence, and without the latter's unstinting encouragement and guidance this paper would never have seen this 
academic light of day. 

2 R. Traquair, ‘Laconia III: the churches of Western Mani’ ABSA 15 (1908—9) 177-213. 
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interwar years by Megaw? and more recently by such eminent Greek scholars as Drandakis 
and his colleagues.* The churches of Mani, enumerated in their hundreds by books and 
travelogues (Kassis lists over 1,500),° possess a particular resonance for lovers of Mani. 

I have approached Mani in the same spirit, searching out and photographing 
churches, enquiring after keys and puzzling over the date and authorship of the wall pain- 
tings. Of particular interest is a wall painting in the late eighteenth-century church of the 
Zoodochos Pigi just below the summit of the castle of Zarnata in Exo (Outer) Mani. The 
scene, now familiar, was difficult to see in the gloom of the windowless church. At first 
I interpreted it as a wedding ceremony, under a domed canopy, between a flaxen-haired 
beauty and a turbaned wealthy bearded Ottoman with a wand topped with a crescent. 
The ceremony is flanked by dancing women and musicians. Odd, I thought, in an area 
that prided itself on being independent of Turkish rule. Closer scrutiny revealed that the 
‘bride’ was in fact an eighteenth-century Western gentleman carrying a cane (in some 
other cases topped with a cross). On his head was an approximation of a tricorn hat atop 
a long flowing blond wig. Frock-coat and knee-breeches, stockings and buckled shoes 
completed the picture. This curious piece of iconography is unknown outside of Mani, 
although the scheme into which it fitted was prevalent throughout the Orthodox world.* 

The overall scheme is the Ainoi or ‘Praises’, a graphical representation of the last 
Psalms (148-150), usually to be found in the western section of the nave of an Orthodox 
church. As with its Western equivalent, Lauds, it holds a particular position in the liturgy, 
between Matins and the Great Doxology. The division of the holy space of the Orthodox 
church had long been determined by practice as delineated by Symeon of Thessalonike in 
the fifteenth century in The Sacred Liturgy. The sanctuary was the purlieu of the priests, 
‘which is above the firmament and the heavens. The holy altar represents the throne of 
God, the Resurrection of Christ, and his venerable tomb. The nave typifies the heavens 
and paradise, and the far end of the nave and the narthexes represent the creation of the 
earth for us and all the creatures upon earth.” 

The Ainoi paintings in Mani therefore are normally found in the western barrel vault 
of the nave, though in some instances they are located in a narthex or a northern side 


3 A. Megaw, ‘Byzantine architecture in Mani’, ABSA 33 (1933) 137-62. 

4 Nikolaos Drandakis wrote extensively on Mani churches. His magnum opus is BuCavtivés voryoypagíec tnc 
Méca Mévns (Athens 1995) However, of more particular relevance to this paper are the following: N. 
Drandakis, et al., Epevva otnv Katw Mavn (Athens 1993); idem, “Epevva sig tny Meconviakny M&vnv', 
Ilpaxtixd tno ev AOnvaic Apyouodoyikyc Ecoipsiag (1976) 213-52; idem et al., “Epsvva otn Meconviarxi 
Mavn’, JIpaktik& tyg ev AOnvaic Apyatodoyiknc Etoaipsing (1980) 188—246; idem et al., “Epevva otn Mé&vn’, 
Ilpaktiká tng ev AOnvaig Apyouokoyixyc Etaipeiug (1981) 449—578. 

S K. Kassis, vôn tyc nétpac: Xto xwpo tov otatikod ypovov ntoi Orkoyévereg kai eKkAnoies otny Mavy 
(Athens 1990). 

6 See M. Parcharidou, ‘Ov Aivoi otn uvnpueraxn Coypagikh tov 16?" avo? (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Thessaloniki 2000). 

7 MPG 292A, as cited by S. Gerstel, Bebolding the Sacred Mysteries: Programs of the Byzantine Sanctuary 
(Seattle 1999) 5. 
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vault. Once one can correlate the texts on which this scheme is based to the images, many 
of its elements fall simply into place. At the centre of the Ainoi is a full-length Christ in 
Majesty, often in the barrel vault of the nave. Around this figure are circles of creatures 
giving praise to Him. The first circle is of Seraphim and Angels as in Psalm 148: 2, ‘Praise 
ye him, all his angels: praise ye him, all his hosts". Outside of these are the signs of the 
zodiac representing the line in Psalm 148: 3-4, ‘Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise him, 
all ye stars of light. Praise him, ye heavens of heavens.’ 

On the south barrel vault there will be representations of birds, animals and human- 
oids. These include domestic animals and the more exotic elephants, leopards and camels, 
often of a very odd order. For example the leopard in the katholikon of the monastery of 
the Panagia of Chelmos, near Gaitses, sports red and green spots and elephants often have 
overly literal trumpet-like ends to their trunks. Many of these will have been copied, albeit 
somewhat erroneously, from Western prints? Amongst them will be strange creatures 
from the realms of fantasy, both animal — dragons and unicorns — and humanoid: for 
example, men with one huge foot (Skiapodes), others with their faces on their chests 
(Sternophthalmoi), and dog-faced humanoids (Kynokephaloi), who probably derive from 
travellers’ fables such as those of Sir John Mandeville, though their roots lie much further 
back in time.!° These creatures refer in part to Psalm 148: 10, ‘Beasts, and all cattle; creep- 
ing things, and flying fowl.’ In other words, all the creatures of earth should praise the 
Lord and one can only speculate as to the unearthly noise they would have made together. 
It is clear that the artists, normally restricted in their depictions by centuries of tradition, 
were able to allow their imagination more rein in these paintings (see Fig. 1). 

On the north ceiling is a more complicated scene that includes many further refer- 
ences to the last Psalms. The scene is filled with musicians and dancing women in contem- 
porary local costume, as if at a local festival. One can surmise that these are based upon 
local dances. Psalm 149: 3 adds: ‘Let them praise his name in the dance: let them sing 
praises unto him with the timbrel and harp.' Although the harp survives in the paintings, 
other instruments played by the musicians are often more local — the lyra is often 
depicted — as are indigenous plucked stringed instruments. 

Other scenes occur on the north wall and ceiling. Kings are depicted in chains, and 
threatening them with swords are armoured and often helmeted figures. This refers to the 
sequence in Psalm 149: 4-9: ‘For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people ... Let the saints be 
joyful in glory ... Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, and a two-edged sword in 
their hand; To execute vengeance upon the heathen, and punishments upon the people; To 
bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’ 


8 All quotes from the Psalms are from the King James version of the Bible. The Septuagint versions are 
practically identical. 

9 G. Schiemenz, ‘The painted Psalms of Athos’, in A. Bryer and M. Cunningham (eds), Mount Athos and 
Byzantine Monasticism (London 1996) 223-36. 

10 C. Chotzakoglou, Zki&zoósg, LtepvogOadpor, Kvvoxégadoi (Nicosia 2003). 
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Figure 1 The Beasts of the Earth, south wall of nave. The katholikon of Profitis Ilias, 
monastery of Roussaki, Kalianeika, 1758 


Further verses are illustrated in the background scenes: ‘Fire, and hail; snow, and 
vapours; stormy wind fulfilling his word’ (Psalm 148: 8), and in the next verse (148: 9) hills 
and mountains are depicted along with trees, some of which are intended to be cedars. 
In some Mani churches fire, hail, snow, ice and wind are sometimes portrayed in human 
guise — a man coming forth from a cave with a trumpet is one variation on the wind 
recorded in Mount Athos. However, in the katholikon of the monastery of Roussaki, near 
Kalianeika, these manifestations of weather are quite literally interpreted on the south 
ceiling, apart from wind, which is depicted, as on Athos, as the trumpet blast. These inter- 
pretations are clearly based on the tradition set by the earliest (fifteenth-century) Ainoi 
scheme in Mani, at Agios Nikolaos in Zarnata castle. 

The scene with the canopy, with two kings or emperors in the background and 
the Ottoman and the Westerner seated at the front, is central to a significant number of 
the Ainoi paintings in Mani. Who are they? The late Miltiadis Garidis, who came from the 
Exo Mani village of Ano Doloi, had studied the churches of the surrounding area for 
his Etudes sur le Jugement Dernier post-byzantin du XVe è la fin du XIXe siècle: 
Iconographie-ésthétique, which relates: 


Dans l’église de la Vierge-Source-de-Vie (1787) de la forteresse de Zarnata, ... dont les 
peintures sont pleines d’éléments populaires et folkloriques, puisés dans la vie, les 
légendes et les gravures, surtout dans l'illustration des Psaumes et avec des influences 
italiennes apparantes dans certaines compositions, la représentation du Jugement 
Dernier se combine avec celle des Psaumes. Cette confusion est peut-être die à 
l'évocation des Juges dans les Psaumes, le mot Juges (=Kpitat) étant compris comme 


désignant des Juges dans un tribunal. Ces Juges sont représentés sous un baldaquin, 
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avec des traits et des attributs imprécis d’Empereurs et princes byzantins, d’un 
Seigneur vénitien en costume d'époque et d'un Cadi musulman, enturbanné.!! 


Perhaps Garidis was too keen to identify the Last Judgement, as this was the focus of 
his research. But what is clear is that this is not a conflation of two schemes, but merely 
a mid-eighteenth-century depiction of the phrase from Psalm 148: 11, *Kings of the earth, 
and all people; princes, and all judges of the earth'. The clue, as always, is in the, some- 
times legible, inscription above or below the figures, ‘Kpitai yno’ (‘Judges of the Earth’). 
But why a Turkish and Venetian official in an area which has prided itself in its indepen- 
dence from outside powers? To follow this theme further we need to analyse the history of 
the Ainoi scheme in Mani church wall paintings, and then attempt to match this to the 
contemporaneous history of the peninsula. 

Among the churches decorated with the Ainoi scheme in Mani, there are a number of 
common factors. The paintings are invariably post-Byzantine even though the church 
buildings often date from the medieval period and in a number of cases the Ainoi occupy 
a post-medieval extension such as Agios Nikolaos at Proastio and the Metamorphosis 
at Milia. The scheme requires a large amount of wall and ceiling space, and therefore 
is normally associated with a somewhat large (by Mani standards) edifice, or rather one 
which had local significance either as a monastery katholikon or the central, ‘parish’ 
church of a village. All the examples of the Aimoi in Mani occur in either Exo (Outer, 
north-west) Mani or in the area known as Kato (Lower, south-east) Mani. There are none 
in Mesa (Deep, south-west) Mani. Both of the former areas were, by the eighteenth 
century, divided into a number of districts under the domination of so-called kapetanoi 
(an imported Venetian term and position in Maniat society dating from the early 1700s). 
This literally means captains, but really refers to dominant and all-powerful families 
or clans. An exception to this geographical rule could be made for the monastery of 
the Panagia at Limeni, which has a much-damaged Ainoi and is, if one accepts the bay 
of Limeni as the dividing line between Upper and Lower Mani, in Mesa Mani. However, 
this monastery is within the sphere of influence, and was founded by, the powerful 
kapetanoi family of Mavromichalis — and, as Leake observed in 1805, the inhabitants of 
Limeni and Tsimova (present day Areopolis) ‘are anxious to be considered separate from 
the remainder of Inner Mani, which forms more particularly the Kakavulia, or land of Evil 
Counsel’. 

The earliest version of the Ainoi in Mani is in the church of Agios Nikolaos, in the 
castle of Zarnata. The fragmentary frescos of this ruined church show two distinct styles. 
The first, dated by Eleni Dori to the fifteenth century and ascribed to the painter Xenos 
Digenis, the second to the early eighteenth century and a certain Christodoulos Kalliergis 


11 M. Garidis, Etudes sur le Jugement Dernier post-byzantin du XVe à la fin du XIXe siècle: iconographie- 
esthétique (Thessaloniki 1985) 52. 
12 W. Leake, Travels in the Morea, I (London 1830) 262-3. 
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of Mykonos." His ‘signature’ is in the prothesis of the church’s apse, and we know that 
he painted two other churches in the vicinity: one at Lakedaemon on the other side of 
the Taygetos mountains in 1701, and Agios Ioannis Prodromos in the remote Exo Mani 
village of Milia in 1706. We shall return to Kalliergis. The early Ainoi paintings in Agios 
Nikolaos Zarnata are too fragmentary and ruined by damp to identify any coherent 
version of the scheme or the judges. There are however other earlier versions. The Ainoi 
in the katholikon of the monastery of Androubevitsa at Malta, just south of Zarnata, 
dated to 1704, is lacking (oddly) the zodiac and, as we shall see, is too early to have the 
Kritai tis gis as Venetian and Turk — if anything, the relevant section of this Ainoi, 
painted during the Venetokratia by Anagnostis Makromallos, shows people making repre- 
sentation to church elders. A contemporaneous Ainoi scheme in the church of the Koimisis 
tis Theotokou at Ligourio in the Argolid dated to 1701, again during the Venetian period, 
is lacking any reference to, or depiction of, the judges. In Mani there is also an earlier ver- 
sion of the Ainoi in the church of Agia Sofia at Gournitsa, which is tentatively dated to the 
seventeenth century; the condition of the Ainoi judges is occluded by generations of candle 
smoke, but again it is clear that we are not looking at the Venetian and Ottoman religious 
judge or cadi. 

I have identified twenty-three extant versions of the Ainoi in Mani (see Fig. 2). There 
may be examples I have missed, and probably a significant number of others where the 
paintings have been whitewashed over or have disappeared, either due to damp or, in two 
likely cases in Doloi, to an earthquake in 1944. Of these twenty-three versions, fifteen at 
least have the variation of the krites as Turk and Venetian, and of these, the majority are 
strictly dated to a period from the mid-1740s to the late 1780s. 

With a significant proportion of the eighteenth-century paintings of the Ainoi in 
Mani we are fortunate to know both the names of their makers and the dates of their 
completion. Probably the earliest depiction of the Turk and Venetian is in the church of 
Agios Georgios in the village of Mirsini (or Panitsa) in Kato Mani, and, according to an 
inscription on the wall, is by Anagnostis of Langada and Nikolaos of Nomitsi and dates 
from 1746. The name Anagnostis is probably neither a true first name nor surname but an 
ecclesiastical honorific. He worked as a team with the aforementioned Nikolaos of 
Nomitsi, a village some two kilometres north of Langada, and they painted at least six 
other versions of the Ainoi containing the Western and Turkish judges theme and one 
delightful little ‘signature’ of their work is the inclusion of a pair of hares, chased by two 
small dogs amongst the ‘beasts of the earth’. Anagnostis and Nikolaos are named in dedi- 
catory inscriptions at the church of John Chrysostom at Skoutari in 1750 (where they also 
left useful instructions on the upkeep of the paintings) and the katholikon of the monas- 
tery of Roussaki near Kalianeika in 1758 (see Fig. 3). Stylistic similarities lead one to the 
conclusion that this team painted the Ainoi scheme at Agioi Theodoroi at Kambos, dated 
to 1760, and those at Limeni, Agios Vasileios at Kelefa and two churches in Milia, all 


13 H. Delyanni-Doris, ‘Die Wandmalereien des 15. Jahrhunderts in Ajios Nikolaos in Zarnata’, in Festschrift 
für Klaus Wesel. Münchener Arbeiten zur Kunstgeschichte und Archäologie, Band 2 (Munich 1988) 57-85. 
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Figure 2 Map of locations of Ainoi wall paintings in Mani 


in the same time-frame. There are two other versions featuring the Turk and Venetian 
from this mid-century period. One is in the church of Agios Nikolaos in Proastio. Here the 
paintings are thought to be by Anagnostis Selemperdakis of Koutifari (there was an 
inscription, now gone) who is also named in an inscription, along with Nikolaos of 
Nomitsi, as the painter of the nearby Agia Triada painted in 174514 and Drandakis 


14 For a full analysis of Agia Triada see G. Prinzing, ‘Geschriebenes neben Gemaltem: zu den Memorial- und 
Stifterinschriften in der Kirche Hagia Triada (1743-1745) in Proasteio (Exo Mani/Peloponnes)’, in S. Kolditz 
and R. Müller (eds), Geschenes und Geschriebenes: Studien zu Ehren von Giinther S. Henrich und Klaus-Peter 
Matschke (Leipzig 2005) 223-51. 
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Figure 3 The Judges of the Earth. Mid-eighteenth-century generation of paint- 
ers. Left: Agios Georgios, Mirsini (Panitsa) 1746. Right: monastery of 
Roussaki, Kalianeika, 1758 


suggests Selemperdakis may be one and the same painter as Anagnostis of Langada (the 
villages are neighbours, though whether their inhabitants would want to be conflated in 
this manner is debatable). Another version of the theme is to be found in Dekoulou 
Monastery below Oitylo, painted in 1765 by Anagnostis Demangeleas of Koutifari, a 
family name that still persists in that locale. 

Not all Ainoi of this mid-eighteenth century period include the Turk and Venetian. 
The isolated monastery church of Agios Nikitas near Doloi, painted in 1752 by the paint- 
ers Christodoulos Pentichorakis and Parthenios Chaidemenakis of Gaitses, has the temple 
where the judges and their canopy would be. This feature of the temple, and no sign of the 
judges, is repeated in the Ainoi paintings in the southern nave of the twin church of Agios 
Nikolaos and Ioannis Prodromos in Stavropigio by unknown artists. There is also an 
Ainoi dated 1752 in the narthex of Agios Nikolaos at Germa by one Michail Klirodetis, 
possibly of Kelefa. Various generations of his family were actively involved in church 
painting during the eighteenth century in the Malevri area of Kato Mani, but at Germa 
there is no reference to the judges. 

A generation later, in the 1780s, there is a manifestation of the Ainoi with the Otto- 
man and Venetian judges in northern Exo Mani by the team of Anagnostis Kalliergakis 
(or Kalliergis) of Proastio and Philippakis of Androuvitsa (a collection of settlements 
based roughly on the present day village of Exohori). One can speculate that the former 
was a descendant of the Kalliergis family from Mykonos who repainted the church of 
Agios Nikolaos in Zarnata castle during the early years of that century, although the 
name, not unknown elsewhere in post-Byzantine wall painting, merely means something 


15 Drandakis et al., “Epevva ot Mévn,’ (1981) 522. 
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Figure 4 The Judges of the Earth and musicians. 1780s generation of 
painters. Church of the Koimisis tis Theotokou, Stavropigio 
(Varousi) 1786 


akin to ‘good maker’. The family name still continues in Exochori, some few kilometres 
from Proastio. This team painted the Ainoi in two churches in and just below Zarnata 
castle; the Zoodochos Pigi in 1787 and the Koimisis tis Theotokou the year earlier, in 
1786, both of which have dedicatory inscriptions (see Fig. 4). Without inscriptions, but so 
similar in style as to be firmly identified with the same pair, are wall paintings, including 
the Ainoi, at the monasteries of the Panagia of Chelmos near Gaitses and the Phaneromeni 
at Petrovouni above Kardamyli. There was probably another version of the Aimoi in the 
church of Agios Nikolaos in Kato Doloi (1785), where these painters were joined by 
Poulos Demangeleas (presumably of Koutifari) and Pentichorakis of Gaitses. The dedica- 
tion was recorded by Sokrates Kougeas in the 1930s, but it and the paintings in the barrel 
vault of the church were unfortunately destroyed in a major earthquake in 1944. It was 
possibly from Demangeleas that they picked up on the patterns of the Ainoi, although this 
1780s manifestation of the scheme is different in several minor details to those they would 
have seen, and studied, by the mid-century generation of painters. 

The styles of all these Mani painters have little intrinsic artistic value and are naive 
and stereotypical, even ‘comic-strip’ in conception (reputedly, to be described as looking 
as if one had been painted by someone from Koutifari was an insult, not a compliment)." 
The Venetian is depicted in anachronistic clothing, never quite of the Venetokratia, nor 
of the time when they were painted. For example, his wig is usually much longer than 
those actually prevalent in contemporaneous Western society and the cut of his coat is 
often several decades astray and sometimes even has short sleeves and, in the mid-century 


16 S. Kougeas, ‘Ktitopikn extypagn ex AorAdv’, EAAqvik& 7 (1934) 108. 
17 F. Gearing and M. Georgota, From the Edge of Greek Space: Exo Mani (Athens 2002) 223. 
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variations, short tails. The earlier generation of painting teams either took turns in the 
depiction of the judges or varied their depictions. The colour of his coat varies between 
brown, red, blue, white and yellow, and is sometimes decorated with ornate embroidery 
and sometimes more simple frogging. The hat has a high crown, low crown, a rolled brim 
or four upturned corners. Paintings of the second generation always depict the Venetian in 
a long yellow frock coat (perhaps taken from the earlier generations’ chosen colour at 
the Monastery of Roussaki in 1759) and his hats are (inept) approximations of tricorns. 
These inaccuracies could be due to the fact that Westerners were not a common sight in 
eighteenth-century Mani. John Morritt reported as late as 1795, ‘We... enjoyed not a little 
being stopped by our guides in some of the villages with an apology that the Maniotes had 
never seen a stranger, and they wished to show their friends so new a sight.'!? 

There are two more interpretations of the judges, both in Exo Mani. At Kastania in 
the church of Agios Nikolaos a rather striking if naively wooden style of painting shows 
the Ainoi judges on the south rather than the usual north ceiling of the nave. They are not 
dated, but must be no earlier than the late eighteenth century. The church has a date of 
1788 carved externally near the door, and my inclination is to date the paintings to the 
early nineteenth century, as it has few stylistic similarities with any of the usual mid- to 
late eighteenth-century suspects. The Turkish cadi is clear enough but the Westerner is 
hard to make out because of damp and decay. He wears no hat, and appears to be in 
canonical dress but cannot be Orthodox as he is clean-shaven. The other oddity is in Agios 
Ioannis at Platsa. Here the Ainoi is in the conventional Western barrel vault but the church 
is a hotchpotch of elements. There are ancient columns and medieval spolia and at least 
two different painting styles, and no commentator can come up with any convincing dates, 
save putting both building and painting during the Turkokratia. Here the judges have only 
one king behind them and are dressed identically with strange pointed caps and look like 
clerks of a court. The style is extremely crude and idiosyncratic and more like other local 
naif nineteenth-century wall paintings than the formulaic eighteenth-century examples. 

As Garidis commented, ‘Il est évident que pour le cas de la peinture à l'échelle locale 
du village et la region, on ne dispose pas d'éléments suffisants pour soutenir que le 
phénoméne de regression de la peinture savante vers une peinture populaire est un 
phénomène particulier à l'époque.'? There was also an increase in themes of real life and 
popular beliefs. The three themes which gave opportunities for these to flourish, and 
which are more prevalent in post-Byzantine painting, were the Last Judgement, the 
Akathistos Hymn and the Ainoi. As Garidis himself proposed, ‘nous essaierons d'étudier 
l'évolution de l'élément profane dans la peinture religieuse’.”” 

Petronotis has identified these mid-eighteenth-century church painters as ‘The School 


of Koutifari’.2! The name Koutifari belongs to both a family (sometime kapetanoi of 


18 J. Morritt, The Letters of Jobn B.S. Morritt of Rokeby (London 1914) 203. 

19 Garidis, Etudes sur le Jugement Dernier. 14. 

20 Ibid., 19. 

21 A. Petronotis, 'Ayvoypóqot kot Kovicpatédes tri; Mavno’, Aakovikai Zovóaí 6 (1980) 125-33. 
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Zarnata) and a village some ten kilometres south, now renamed Thalames after its ancient 
name Thalamai, and it is to this location that Petronotis is alluding. The appellation 
‘school’ is, as is commonly the case, a later invention, and in fact the painters of this 
period whom we can identify by name came from a variety of Exo Mani villages: Gaitses 
and Androuvitsa in the north, Proastio in the centre, and Nomitsi, Koutifari and Langada 
in the south. One therefore has the impression less of an aesthetic or pedagogic ‘school’ 
than of a district’s artistic reaction to the prosperity of Exo Mani in the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

A combination of factors, namely relative independence, unrestricted trade in olive 
oil, valonea and prinokoki (dyes from the local holm oak trees), rampant piracy and mini- 
mal taxation, meant that there was money to spare for conspicuous religious patronage 
in the Rapetanoi-dominated villages of Exo and Kato Mani.” The Maniates’ religious 
fervour was remarked upon by many observers and the sheer number of mid- to late 
eighteenth-century wall paintings (easily recognizable even though only a minority are 
attributed or dated) reveals families, villages and monasteries with cash to spare for hiring 
teams of local painters either to decorate newly built churches or in other cases to repaint 
or overpaint previous schemes. Sir William Gell noted at Kallithea in Exo Mani in 1804, 
‘a new chapel, which is the more observable as this is a rare occurrence in any part of 
Turkey'.? Another example is the church of the Zoodochos Pigi just below the summit of 
the castle of Zarnata, which has an inscription over the north side door celebrating the 
fact that it was founded in 1780 with donations from the surrounding villages of Varousi 
(present day Stavropigio) and Malta and was built by craftsmen from neighbouring 
Androuvitsa. It was then painted seven years later along with the larger Koimisis tis 
Theotokou church just below, which was built in 1748. 

The similarity in these painters’ oeuvres, which demonstrates this vigorous, if naif, 
style, can be put down to a number of factors and probably has as much to do with the 
prevalent use of manuals, pattern books and stencils as with any organized ‘school’. Oddly 
for such a thorough prescription of post-Byzantine wall-painting schemes, The Painter’s 
Manual of Dionysius of Fourna has little or nothing to say on the subject of the Ainoi, and 
there are enough variations in the various Mani Ainoi schemes to show that whereas there 
was an overall shape to the frescos the painters had room for personal reinterpretation.” 
What is clear is that the scheme seems to have enjoyed a vogue in mid-eighteenth-century 
Mani, and that the depictions of the Ottoman and the Venetian as judges are restricted 
to a half century from the mid-1740s onward and were painted by locals rather than 
outsiders. 

What was the political context of this phenomenon? The oft-heard claim that Mani 
was free and left to its own devices by the Ottomans throughout the Tourkokratia is at 


22 J.M. Wagstaff, ‘The economy of the Mani peninsula (Greece) in the eighteenth century’, Balkan Studies 
6/2 (1965) 293-304. 

23 W. Gell, Narrative of a Journey in the Morea (London 1823) 254. 

24 The Painter’s Manual of Dionysius of Fourna, tr. P. Hetherington (London 1977). 
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best a doubtful assertion and at worst wishful thinking. As the antipathetic Sir William 
Gell commented, ‘It appeared that notwithstanding the boasts of freedom the whole busi- 
ness was a compromise, into which the Turks had entered to save themselves the trouble 
of an exterminating war and the Greeks for the sake of having no foreigner in the coun- 
try.” The far more philhellenic George Finlay was also sceptical: ‘It is said that Maina 
never submitted to a foreign conqueror. Though the assertion is repeated by many writers 
of authority, it is a vulgar error. It might, perhaps, be said with greater truth, that order 
and justice never reigned in Maina.” 

What seems clear is that the Ottoman hold on Mani was always de jure, but de facto 
tenuous and episodic. However, after the fall of Crete in 1669, the Ottoman forces made 
a concerted effort to subjugate Mani in 1670, as chronicled by Evliya Celebi, who accom- 
panied the occupying Ottoman forces.” The success of this occupation was demonstrated 
not just by their rebuilding and garrisoning of the forts at Zarnata, Kelefa and Passava, 
but also by the effect that the imposition of Ottoman rule had on Maniat communities. In 
this period, when Turkish law and taxation were firmly enforced and piracy, a mainstay 
of Maniat economic life, was presumably stifled, there were considerable emigrations to 
Italy, Corsica and Sardinia from the recently prosperous communities of Oitylo and 
Proastio. 

This period was relatively brief, for in the mid-1680s the Venetians replaced the 
Turks as rulers of the Peloponnese, including Mani. In the case of the fall of the recently 
refurbished castle of Zarnata, in September 1685, the Venetians, under Morosini, were 
enthusiastically assisted by the local Maniates. Even with a new and at first conciliatory 
governance by the Venetians, there are the usual stories pertaining to the Maniates' time- 
honoured refusal to pay taxes or submit to census. However, it is clear that the Venetians 
set up three provinces in Mani, namely, Passava, Kelefa and Zarnata, and by the early 
1700s they had assiduously surveyed and carried out censuses and were collecting taxes 
from all quarters of Mani.” 

The Venetians, and mainly, it must be admitted, their burdensome bureaucracy, 
proved so unpopular with the Maniates that on 15 August 1715 they met the advancing 
Ottoman troops of Vezir Ali Pasha. As Benjamin Brue, who accompanied the Ottoman 
forces, observed: ‘ce méme jour, il arriva au camp deux Evesques et plusieurs Grecs, tous 
Mainotes, députez de la haute et basse Maine, qui forment ensemble un espéce de 
République, pour se soumettre à la Porte et demander sa protection’. The Maniates 
also offered to persuade the Venetians at Zarnata and Kelefa to surrender, which the 
Venetians, and their mostly mercenary troops, hastily did. 


25 Gell, Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, 262. 

26 G. Finlay, A History of Greece, V (Oxford 1877) 113. 

27 D. Loupis, EfjAi& Toedeuni, Odoinopixd otny EXAdda (1668-1671) — IeAonovvnoos (Athens 1994). 

28 P. Topping, ‘Premodern Peloponnesus: the land and the people under Venetian rule (1685-1715), in 
Studies on Latin Greece AD 1205-1715 (London 1977). 

29 K. Komis, Bevetikd katéotiya Mavns-Mrapdosovias (Athens 1998). 

30 B. Brue, Journal de la campagne que le gand vesir Ali Pasha a faite en 1715 pour la conquéte de la Morée 
(Athens 1976; reprint of Paris 1870 ed.) 37. 
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Thus we have the Maniates first enthusiastically assisting the Venetians to eject 
the Ottomans and then, thirty years later, equally enthusiastically conniving to oust the 
Venetians and negotiate a separateness from the Ottoman power, if not complete indepen- 
dence. The Maniates paid a small levy or baratch and remained under nominal Ottoman 
governance. It seems slightly improbable that they would, thirty-five years later, make the 
personification of the legal power of those empires a centrepiece of wall paintings in some 
of their largest parish and monastery churches. 

As already mentioned, the mid-eighteenth-century Ainoi paintings in Mani are 
restricted to the northern parts of the peninsula. There appear to be no depictions further 
south than Skoutari in the east and Limeni on the west coast. This is underlined by the 
scarcity of eighteenth-century frescos in the Deep Mani and the relative contemporaneous 
poverty of that area. (For instance, olives, a perennial mainstay of Exo Mani’s economy, 
were not introduced into Mesa Mani until the latter half of the nineteenth century.) Yet 
there is another, very obvious, visual factor which marks the difference between Deep 
Mani and the rest of Mani in the eighteenth century. 

In Ottoman-dominated Greece it was illegal to ring church bells or construct bell 
towers. These strictures were probably never as draconian as the letter of the law might 
suggest, and, rather like the rule forbidding non-Muslims to ride horses, could often be 
ignored, as there was always room for bribery. However, there are a large number of bell 
towers, or campaniles, in Mani and very few in the rest of the Peloponnese. These tele- 
scopic structures are particularly prevalent in Exo Mani, more often than not as additions 
and afterthoughts to previous church buildings, and are usually copiously covered with 
folkloric carvings and reliefs and the date of construction. The kapetanoi-dominated 
settlements of Mani were generally religiously corporate, and it is usual that the central 
church (itself often of eighteenth-century origin) in each location was graced by these 
visual expressions of Maniat independence. There is a boast, which can still be heard 
today, that the Turks ‘never silenced the bells of Mani’. 

In Mesa Mani there is a relative dearth of these soaring campaniles, the only 
eighteenth-century example (and then very late) being in Areopolis (then Tzimova), which 
was dominated by the Mavromichalis clan, and in the area around Gytheion, the purlieu 
of the Grigorakis family. This is presumably because of the geo-social division of Mani 
into the Rapetanoi-dominated Exo and Kato Mani and the more fractured societal mores 
and extreme poverty of Mesa Mani. The kapetanoi were dominant in areas where 
villages were religiously corporate, reflecting the endogamous nature of this society. 
The eighteenth-century Mesa Mani was, in stark contrast, an exogamous society, inter- 
marriage being banned to seven degrees of kinship, villages divided into warring families, 
with concomitant concentration on small family chapels. Building and painting large 
central churches needs both wealthy patronage and a willing and large congregation. The 
earliest separate campanile of note in the Mesa Mani is at Ochia and dates to as late as 
1861, and only in the last decade of the twentieth century was there the will and money to 
build a large central church in the notoriously squabblesome Mesa Mani village of Kita. 

The depiction of the ‘Judges of the Earth’ as Turkish cadi and Venetian was a delib- 
erate interpretation by certain groups of mid-eighteenth-century Maniat painters and 
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directed at a broad communal audience in the relatively independent, oligarchic and 
wealthy Exo and Kato Mani. We know relatively little of the detail of legal mores in Mani 
during the eighteenth century, but can confidently speculate that there was no formal legal 
system as such. Even before the Turkish incursion of 1670 the Venetian Francesco 
Morosini had written of Mani in 1659, ‘the inhabitants live without specific legal institu- 
tions, without rules of government, deprived of administration and leadership’.*! After the 
interim forty-five years of Ottoman then Venetian rule, it is likely that Mani reverted to its 
old customs, except that in Exo and Kato Mani the kapetanoi system, established by the 
Venetians, provided local hegemonies. 
In 1786 an anonymous Frenchman wrote to his Foreign Office, 


Le Magne n'a et ne s’auroit avoir de loix ecrittes; le peuple s'en rapporte dans les 
discussions qu'il peut avoir, quand la force n'en a pas décidé, a la sagesse et au 
jugement des vieillards; leurs chefs méme ne jouissent de l’honneur de les juger que 
lorsqu'ils l'ont obtenu par l’àge. Ces capitaines ... n'ont nulle autre authorité et nulle 
distinction extérieure. 


Some few years later, Dimo and Nicolo Stephanopoli, uncle and nephew from Corsica 
(and who could claim lineage from the emigrants to that island from Oitylo in 1675) 
visited Mani in the late 1790s as envoys of Napoleon Bonaparte, who nurtured Levantine 
ambitions, soon to be briefly fulfilled in Egypt. The pair were, in their ‘ghosted’ recollec- 
tions, inordinately fond of depicting the Maniates as freedom-loving republican descen- 
dants of the ancient Spartans, but even their revolutionary zeal could not conceal the fact 
that there was no law in Mani: ‘Chez eux, point de notaires, point d'hommes de loi, et par 
conséquent point d'huissiers."? Disregarding the observation that eighteenth-century 
Maniates were spared the afflictions of bailiffs, it is clear that legal processes were crude 
and arbitrary; as the Stephanopoli remarked, 'S'il s'élevait un procès, les parties 
s'addressaient à un arbitre, qui, pour l'ordinaire, était un vieillard: son jugement était sans 
appel.?^ Thomas Parnell, Consul for the Dutch in Patras, confirms this impression. In 
a report to his employers dated 1817 he described the Maniates as ‘peuple accoutumé a 
l'indépendance et à la piraterie, ne connaissant ni loi ... ils ont constamment vecù et 
vivront toujours dans la plus grande anarchie'.? William Martin Leake, perhaps the most 
assiduous observer, both temperamentally and due to the fact he was working as an agent 
of the British Foreign Office, wrote of the Maniates in a letter and memorandum to Lord 
Harrowby (3 May 1805): ‘Their internal disputes, which arise from a want of any other 
law than that of the lex talionis, render it necessary for every man to go armed with 


31 K. Mertzios, in Y. Saitas, Greek Traditional Architecture: Mani (Athens 1990) 23. 

32 K. Komis, ‘IIAnpogopiss yw tn Mévn’, Aakmvixai Znovóaí 10 (1990) 226. 

33 D. and N. Stephanopoli, Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopoli en Gréce, II (Paris 1799) 39. 

34 Ibid., 200. 

35 E. Belia, ‘Ynéuvnpa rept Mavng ek tov OAAaviikav Apyeiov’, Aaxovikaí Lnovdai 2 (1975) 276. 
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musquet or with a dagger or pistols.” Any form of codified law, such as that of the 
Byzantine Hexabiblos, as Tourtoglou points out, was not introduced to Mani until the 
Kapodistrian era, and even then had to be imposed under duress. Only in the 1830s were 
regular courts established in Mani.” 

Certainly the evidence of early nineteenth-century Western visitors tends to confirm 
the impression that the kapetanoi acted as local tyrants. Sir William Gell observed after his 
visit in March 1804 of the Maniates: ‘Under a hundred captains they are a hundred times 
more oppressed than they would be under the worst despotism of the Turks.” Admittedly 
Gell was hardly sympathetic to the Greeks in general (for which views he was lambasted 
and castigated by the Edinburgh Review on the publication of his book Narrative of a 
Journey in the Morea in 1823?) and he heaped a fair amount of opprobrium on the 
Maniates, but this was also the conclusion of the more empathic Charles Cockerell in 
1812 who wrote of his stay at Kardamyli with Panayotis Mourtzinos, Kapetanios of 
Androuvitsa: ‘In no part of Europe at any rate, if indeed in the world, could one find such 
singular scenes or come upon a state of society so exactly like that of our ancient barons 
... The whole gave us a picture of feudal life new and hardly credible to a nineteenth 
century Englishman.” This is further stressed by John Morritt who, after his 1795 visit to 
Exo Mani, wrote of the kapetanoi: ‘They were perfectly independent of each other; the 
judges of their people at home, and their leaders when they took the field.’*! 

With such capricious and arbitrary rule, is it not likely that some inhabitants of Exo 
and Kato Mani would have regretted the disappearance of a (relatively) neutral legal struc- 
ture that brought some sort of impartiality to the inter-village and inter-family feuding 
which appear to have been endemic to the area? The 1750s generation of painters in Mani 
would have certainly heard stories of Venetian justice (doubtless alleviated by tales 
of oppressive bureaucracy) and, as for the Turkish cadis, they were within reportable dis- 
tance. Kalamata was only a few kilometres from the northern Maniat border at Almyros, 
and John Bramsen reported in 1818 on his journey from Gytheion to Mistra coming across 
a village in Vardounia close to Mani’s north-east borders (probably Agios Nikolaos) 
where the dominating castle was the home of the local judges.” 

There are hints that the Venetians kept some sort of influence in Mani, if only over 
trading matters. Pouqueville, writing in the early 1800s, reported that the Consul-General, 


36 The National Archives (TNA): Public Record Office (PRO): Leake to Lord Harrowby, 3 May 1805, FO 
78/57. See also E. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, ‘H Mévn otic avapopés tov Leake rpoc to Foreign Office’, 
Aaxwvikat Lnovdai 10 (1990) 339-67. 

37 M. Tourtoglou, ‘H Atxatoctvn etg tny Mávnv eni Karodiotpia’, Aaxwvixat Lnovdai 4 (1979) 
213-29. 

38 Gell, Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, 268. 

39 Edinburgh Review 38/76 (May 1823) 314-32. 

40 C. Cockerell, Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant 1810-1817 (London 1903) 96-7. 

41 J. Morritt, in R. Walpole, Memoirs Relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, and Other Countries of the 
East (London 1817) 40. 

42 J. Bramsen, Travels in Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, the Morea, Greece, Italy etc. etc., II (Edinburgh 1820) 39. 
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who seems to have sorted out all sorts of external problems in Mani, was still under 
the standard (pavillon) of the Venetians.? But this doesn't appear to have extended 
to common law and therefore still begs the question why, when painters came to interpret 
the last Psalms in their wall paintings, they did not depict their own ruling families — 
the Troupakis-Mourtzinos of Androuvitsa, Christeas of Zygos, Dourakis of Kastania, 
Koumoundouros of Zarnata, Grigorakis of Mavrovouni and Ageranos or the 
Mavromichalis of Limeni, who were the reality of law in eighteenth-century Mani — and 
why instead they used the despised Muslim Turks and Catholic Venetians to represent the 
‘Judges of the Earth’. What message was this projecting? 

The painters of many of the Ainoi schemes were stern moralists. Almost de rigueur in 
their paintings was a warning to the local papas with the depiction in the sanctuary, under 
the prothesis, of a priest in contemporary dress being swallowed by the Great Beast and an 
accompanying inscription identifying this unfortunate as the ‘foolish and heretical Arius’. 
As mentioned by Garidis and part of his observed trend toward more profane themes in 
post-Byzantine wall painting, they were equally fond of adding a bottom layer of paintings 
to the churches they decorated. To the rear of the nave and therefore clearly intended for 
the laity was a vivid ‘comic-strip’ depiction of what happened to sinners. In extremely 
crude and explicit frescos the tortures of hell were offered to the downward gaze of the 
congregation. Horned, winged, tailed and trident-wielding devils prodded homosexuals, 
let loose snakes on a prostitute’s pudenda, hung up cheating millers using their own mill- 
stones for weights. These painters were clearly not averse to making a graphic moral 
point. And if the worshippers at the west end of the nave were to raise their eyes, in 
a mixture of supplication and relief, to more spiritual things they would still get a vision 
of the world they inhabited, with local women dancing to the music of local musicians in 
local costumes. And in the centrepiece, framed emphatically by a canopy, were the ‘Judges 
of the Earth’. Not locals at all. 

One could speculate that the painters were being merely literal, depicting those who 
last exemplified a formal legal system in Mani, with the religious import of the paintings 
uppermost. But there was no need to include the judges at all. Not all the verses of Psalms 
148-150 are depicted and the judges, as we have observed, are sometimes missing. Their 
inclusion is an expression of nostalgia for past times of legal stability and some form of 
justice and as such hardly squares with the populist legends of a fiercely and proudly inde- 
pendent Mani. Is it not highly likely that the depiction of the Ottoman and Venetian 
judges, members and potent symbols of occupying powers in Mani, was a vivid political 
comment indicting the contemporary lawless nature of Mani by those who suffered under 
the arbitrary despotic powers of the kapetanoi, and, further, that the local Mani wall 
painters of the mid-eighteenth century, who were first and foremost communicators, knew 
they had a captive audience from religiously corporate communities who would not have 
failed to take the graphic point? 


43 F. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morée, à Constantinople, en Albanie, et dans plusiers autres parties de l'empire 
othoman, pendant les années 1798, 1799, 1800 et 1801, II (Paris 1805) ii-xv. 
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